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The Absorption of Mexico. 


BY WALTER FLAVIUS McCAL£B, 


LATE FELLOW IN HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE: “DES FINA :OF 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLIC ON OUR 


SOUTHWESTERN FRONTIER IS ONE OF THE GREAT QUESTIONS 


THE DAY—WILL 
SOONER OR LATER, 


OF 
RESULT, 


| S it the destiny of Mexico to be ab- 

sorbed by the United States?” is 
a query which has elicited in reply a 
deal of nonsense. However, the ques- 
tion is not wolly a speculative one, for 
history has taught us that the evolution 
of a state does not proceed by chance, 


OUR COMMERCIAL 
IN POLITICAL CONSOLIDATION? 


INVASION OF MEXICO 


much as it may be influenced by un- 
foreseen events and incalculable forces. 
In extreme cases, these forces may 
prove of sufficient strength to deflect it 
entirely from the direction it would 
have followed under ordinary circum- 
stances. But granting that such and 










































































JOSE YVES LIMANTOUR, THE MEXICAN MINISTER 
OF FINANCE, WHO IS REGARDED AS A PROB- 
ABLE SUCCESSOR TO PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


lM 





GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, NOW SERVING HIS 
SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE TERM AS PRESIDENT 
OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC. 
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such conditions will prevail, a more or 
less definite course may be plotted. 
SPAIN’S THIRST FOR GOLD. 
Three hundred and_ eighty-three 
years ago Spain, at that time one of the 
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these precious metals, to be coined into 
the Spanish peso, which circulated in 
every country reached by European 
trade, were the ultimate desiderata, the 
only measure of wealth. That was the 
false keystone in the economie arch of 









































THE PRIMITIVE DWELLINGS OF THE MEXICAN 


PEONS—A VILLAGE OF STRAW HUTS INHABITED 


BY THE LABORERS EMPLOYED AT THE QUARRIES OF EL ABRA, STATE OF SAN LUIS POTOSI. 


From a photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


most powerful of European states, laid 
hands on Mexico, and for three centu- 
ries she continued to exploit the riches 
of the land which Baron Humboldt pro- 
nounced 
world. 

silver. 


the treasure-house of the 
But what riches? Gold and 
In the economy of that day 


Spain; when it failed in the stress of a 
rising commercial age, the whole edi- 
fice collapsed. 

So far as Mexico was concerned, the 
Spaniards‘ gave little thought to the 
development of agriculture, little atten- 
tion to the necessities of the natives. 
























THE ABSORPTION OF 





MEXICO. 









































A MODERN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN MEXICO—THE HERCULES COTTON MILLS, NEAR QUERETARO, ON 


THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. : 


From a photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


In their scheme of exploitation, they 
were not content with taking to them- 
selves lands, mines, and material things, 
but they must lay their burdens upon 
the backs of the Indians, who never yet 
had felt the galling of a yoke. The na- 
tives thus became slaves, peons; and 
in spite of the war for independence, 
and its achievement, peons they are still. 
To-day, if a laborer becomes indebted 
to a ranchman, he cannot quit that serv- 
ice until the debt be liquidated, either 
directly or indirectly, and the amo usu- 
ally contrives to see that the account 
is never balanced. That is a plain state- 
ment of the case; there are various 
forms of it, but they all come back to 
that proposition in the end. The sys- 
tem is not slavery, but peonage is too 
euphonious a term for it. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKWARDNESS. 


The government which Spain bound 
over Mexico meant absolutism in 
chureh and state. Blithely or sullenly, 
in their ignorance and defenselessness, 
the native tribes fell victims to the 
European conqueror; and blithely or 





sullenly they march to-day, with surer 
footing, but still barely within the pale 
of civilization. 

It may be asked whether the present 
condition of Mexico is due to Spanish 
misgovernment, to Spanish neglect in 
the matter of educating the masses, or 
to the nature of the Indians themselves. 
Without doubt, all these causes enter, 
and many minor ones, each tending to 
complicate the problem, and continuing 
to add difficulties which give but small 
promise of solution. 

In the first place, of ‘the 13,570,462 
inhabitants that Mexico had in 1900, 
more than eighty per cent are Indians 
or people of mixed blood. This means 
that the mass of the population, in- 
heriting no traditions save tribal ones, 
and no culture save a scant veneer, is 
still unfitted for the exercise of political 
powers such as the enthusiastic revo- 
lutionists of 1810 formulated, and as 
the framers of the constitution of 1857 
decreed. 

The constitution of Mexico is mod- 
eled after that of the United States, 
which is the ripest fruit of a thousand 
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years of Anglo-Saxon experience—ex- 
perience such as no.other race has had. 
What success can be predicted for its 
working among a people where eighty- 
five per cent are illiterate, where there 


is scant encouragement for education, 


and where the ruling school of religious 
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no organized opposition to his rule. 
rl ~4 g *,e 

[here is no body of party tradition, 
and, excepting the Liberal Union party, 
no political organization worthy of the 
name. In all of the states are govern- 
ors appointed by Diaz; in every munic- 
ipality is a jefe politico named by the 









































A MEXICAN COURTSHIP—-A SUITOR ‘‘ PLAYING THE BEAR” BEFORE THE BARRED WINDOW OF HIS SENORITA, 
ACCORDING TO THE.ANCIENT CUSTOM WHICH STILL PREVAILS IN MEXICO. 


This and several others of the illustrations accompanying the present article are given here by the courtesy of the 
: * “ 5 ” a 
publishers of ‘* Modern Mexico. 


thought is that which burns the taper 
of the Middle Ages? Failure can but 
follow. 

A BENEVOLENT AUTOCRACY. 

The progressive element of our sister 
republic has realized this in its total dis- 
regard of the letter of the constitution. 
A form of government which is prac- 
tically an enlightened dictatorship 
holds sway over the destinies of tHe 
land. Porfirio Diaz, who has been at the 
head of its government for a quarter of 
a century, gained his place of power by 
the sword, and for many vears held it in 
defiance of a constitutional proviso— 
since removed—forbidding the reelec- 
tion of a retiring president. There is 





governor, but practically selected by 
the president. The voters go to the 
polls on election day and vote—there 
is, however, but one ballot! 


AFTER DIAZ—WHAT ? 
fi 

What will come of it all when Diaz 
dies? There is no prospect of any great 
catastrophe. Fortunately, it is almost 
certain that some one of the conspicu- 
ous men who have been trained in the 
school of practical polities will fall heir 
to the mantle of Diaz. It is not clear 
who this man will be. Many cireum- 
stances point to Jose Yves Limantour, 
minister of finance, who has done so 
much to revive the credit of the coun- 
try; but Sefor Limantour is not well 
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PRIMITIVE INDUSTRIAL METHODS IN MEXICO—-A PUMP WHEEL, OPERATED BY MULE POWER, RAISING BRINE 


FROM A SALT WELL. 
From a photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


liked by the Mexican people because of 
his French antecedents, and this may 
at the last moment prove his defeat. 

Another figure of national promi- 
nence is General Bernardo Reyes, gov- 
ernor of Nueva Leon. He is popular 
with the army and with the masses; he 
has an aggressiveness and a daring 
which carry far, and he will command 
a following to be reckoned with. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it matters little which of the 
Liberal leaders succeeds to the place 
which Diaz has filled so long and so 
brilliantly. The coming of a new presi- 
dent will not mean a change of attitude 
toward foreigners, toward vested in- 
terests. Where danger may lie, how- 
ever, is in a Clerical triumph—that 
would mean reaction; and reaction 
might lead to forcible repression and 
civil conflict. Clericalism in Mexico 
stands for the old Spanish ideals. It 
would exelude foreigners, forbid com- 
merce, compel religious observance, and 
turn the political machine into a soul- 
crushing device. Diaz and his followers 
—who, numerically, are but a small mi- 
nority—represent the other extreme. 
The United States, with its vast inter- 
ests in its neighbor republic, could not 
view without keen apprehension an up- 





heaval which would cast the Liberals 
from power. 


THE ADVENT OF THE AMERICAN. 


The nineteenth century not only 
saw Spain lose her hold on the land of 
the Aztecs, but saw that land stirred to 
new life by the industrial invasion of 4 
people who had spread from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the Pacific in a campaign of 
material triumphs. This conquest com- 
plete, Mexico with its glamour of the El 
Dorado could not fail to excite the cu- 
pidity of Americans, and to-day there 
are sixty thousand of them beyond the 
Rio Grande. More than four hundred 
millions of American dollars are in- 
vested in the mines and pastures of our 
southern neighbor. Her railways are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the two leading systems—the 
Mexican Central and the National of 
Mexico—having no less than five thou- 
hand miles of trackage. 

Already Mexico’s agricultural meth- 
ods have been revolutionized. The old, 
bent stick plows and outlandish farm 
utensils, for all the world like those of 
ancient Egypt, are being replaced by 
iron and steel tools, and with surpri- 
sing results. More work and_ better 
work is accomplished. 




































Nor is progress limited to this field. 
In mining, the old quicksilver or patio 
process of extracting ores, while still in 
use in some sections, has generally been 
supplanted by American methods. In 
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establishments, machine-shops and 
foundries, are scattered through the 
land from Chihuahua to Yucatan. New 
methods in irrigating the waste tracts 
of the republic; new systems of water- 
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IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL—THE 


ARCADES FACING THE 
SYSTEM OF THE CITY OF 


ZACALO, SHOWING 
MEXICO. 


PART OF THE TROLLEY-CAR 


From a photograph by Roige & Lsplugas, City of Mexico. 


various places great smelting plants are 
kept hot with the work of converting 
the silver and lead and gold ores, which, 
in some instances, are hauled hundreds 
of miles, 

The ranching. industries, too, have 
suffered transformation. Not many 
years ago only the native breed of cat- 
tle, very like the long-horn of Texas, 
was the care of the ranchero. To-day, 
the Hereford, the Durham, and other 
fine breeds of the north, may be seen in 
the market stalls. 

In manufacturing, a wonderful 
change has come. Cotton and woolen 
mills, lumber and planing mills, ice 
plants, cracker and biscuit and canning 





works, electric lighting, and tramways; 
sewers and telegraphs and telephones— 
all these mark the passing of the old 
order of things, the Mexico of the half 
century of revolutions. 

The hand has been laid to the plow, 


and the plowman looks not back. The 
touch of the transforming element, 


which we call American enterprise, has 
wrought undreamed-of changes in the 
material world of Mexico, and only the 
most daring would attempt a forecast of 
the future. There are locomotives 
where once was the ox cart; there are 
factories where the solitary weaver 
onee bent over his loom. 

Already, too, the advent of the Amer- 
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METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION IN MEXICO, 
PRIMITIVE AND MODERN—THE UPPER EN- 
GRAVING SHOWS A PACK TRAIN ARRI- 
VING AT A MINE IN THE MEXICAN 
MOUNTAINS ; THE LOWER, AN AUTO- 
MOBILE IN CHAPULTEPEC PARK, 
NEAR THE CITY OF MEXICO. 





ican has told on the system of 
peonage. The debtor, bound to 
some hacienda at a wage of fifteen 























































cents per day, can hope to free 
himself of debt and win a larger in- 
crement under the new industrial 
régime. This is made possible through 
selling his services to the American, 
who promptly satisfies the obligations 
of the peon to his former master. The 
whole industrial fabric of the country 
has entered upon a transition stage, 
and what the end will be it is difficult to 
forecast, whether the present political 
status is destined to continue or to 
undergo gradual or sudden modifica- 
tion. 


OUR INTERESTS IN MEXICO. 

The American invasion has’ done 
much for Mexico. In return, the re- 
public has been obliged to assume a 








grave responsibility—the protection of 
vested interests. Should the death of 
Diaz precipitate a revolution, as is pos- 
sible though not probable; should the 
time come when the property of Amer- 
icans is confiscated by contending fac- 
tions, or the lives of American subjects 
endangered, the United States would 
of necessity speak, and speak plainly. 
Her right to do so is thoroughly recog- 
nized by international law. Should it be 
contested by the government in power 
at the ancient capital of the Aztees, it 
would be vigorously asserted, and the 
incident might be closed by forcible 
occupation of the country. = _. 
Fortunately, this particular contin- 
gency appears remote. Apart from such 
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a possibility, however, there are reasons 
for thinking that at no far day the rela- 
tions between the two countries must 
take on a different form. Absorption, 
rather than annexation, is the word. 
There are lessons in history which teach 
that we may confidently look forward to 
this result. 

Already the trader, the adelantado of 
commerce, has pitched his tent for good 
beyond the Rio Grande. Mexico’s ex- 
port trade with the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1901-1902 amounted 
to $39,873,606, not reckoning specie. 
In return, she took from us $40,382,596 
worth of food-stuffs and manufactures. 
The items are not small, and the tables 
show that they are growing by leaps 
and bounds. This is but a natural con- 
sequence of economic conditions; and 
as the two countries develop, the de- 
pendence of the one upon the other will 
of necessity become more and more 
vital and inexorable. 
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As a natural consequence of this com- 
mercial invasion, social relations are be- 
ing established which may lead to un- 
expected results. There is no natural 
antipathy between the Mexican and the 
American, such as exists between the 
negro and the white. Figures show that 
each year the two races are drawn more 
closely together through intermarriage. 
Once they are firmly bound by com- 
mercial and social ties, there must come 
a similar development in the political 
field. That it will be effected by the in- 
troduction of American institutions can 
scarcely be doubted. 

THE DESTINY OF- MEXICO. 

As the neighboring republic advances 
in civilization and wealth, and as the 
pressure of population in our own coun- 
try increases, the tide of immigration 
will set toward the southwest in an in- 
creasing stream. This is but stating a 
plain economic fact. Contiguity with 












































THE AMERICANIZATION OF MEXICO—-AN AMERICAN-BUILT RAILROAD BRIDGE AND DAM AT ENCARNACION, 


STATE OF JALISCO, ON THE 


From a thot wr rpie by the Det 





MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 





vott Photographic Company. 
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the United States has cast the destiny 
of Mexico! 

Texas was Mexican only three-score 
years ago. To-day three million Amer- 
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politically. If trade follows the flag, it 
may also be said that the flag follows 
trade, for commercial intercourse tends 
to involve political influences. The des- 






































THE AMERICANIZATION 


OF MEXICO—A GOLF COURSE IN THE ENVIRONS OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


THE PLAYERS ARE NEGOTIATING A DIFFICULT “ BARRANCA,” OR BUNKER, CROWNED 


WITH MAGUEY 


PLANTS. 


From a phot graph by Carmichael, City of Mexico. 


icans live in that sometime Mexican 


province. Mexico is a richer, grander 
country, and a century hence we may 
confidently expect to see it in the hands 


of Americans—commercially, if not 


tiny that led us from the rocky coast of 
the Atlantic to the great prairies of the 
West and the sunny shores of the Pacific 
has still a chapter to write in the rich 
lands beyond ihe Rio Grande. 





Teaching the 


BY RUTH 


Home-makers. 
EVERETT. 


COOKERY, DIGNIFIED AS “* DOMESTIC SCIENCE,” IS NOW RECOG- 
NIZED AS AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE PRACTICAL TRAINING OF 


THE GIRL PUPILS OF AMERICAN 


:* would be very mean to say that if 
the Women’s Education Associa- 
tion had not suggested the idea, some 
one else would have done so. At any 
rate, the ladies of this Boston society 
were eight years ahead of the local 
board of education in asserting the 
principle that a course in domestic 
science is the birthright of every girl 
who attends the public schools of Amer- 
ica. 

It was through individual effort and 
by private means that the practicability 
and the value of cooking lessons were 
first demonstrated. What has come to 


be an important feature of our educa- 


tional evolution began with a modest 
appropriation of one hundred - dollars, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


voted by the association already men- 
tioned, in January, 1879. Further 
sums were contributed as the plan de- 
veloped and the need of money arose, 
and on March 10 of the following year 
the earliest school was formally opened, 
with Miss Maria Parloa as teacher. 
During the first year ninety-four pu- 
pils, of three distinct classes, attended 
the school. Some were young ladies of 
Boston, who recognized that the up- 
lifting of the nation must begin in the 
home, and that the best way to bring 
the prodigal home, and to prevent his 
brothers from becoming prodigals, is to 
kill the fatted calf and cook and serve 
it well. The second class of pupils con- 
sisted of cooks already in positions; and 






































A COOKING CLASS AT THE BOWDOIN SCHOOL, BOSTON—HERE THE GIRLS ARE BEATING EGGS FOR PASTRY. 
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A COOKING CLASS IN ONE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 


the third—which was instructed on 
Saturdays—was composed of girls at- 
tending the public schools. 

The school’s work proved useful, and 
the idea spread. Before the end of 
1880, the Boston Cooking School, as- 
sisted by the Industrial Aid Society, 
opened free classes in the North End of 
the New England metropolis. Two 
years later the society was formally in- 
corporated, with Mrs. Frank W. An- 
drews as president. From these begin- 
nings sprang the department of do- 
mestic science, which is now part of the 
public school system in most large 
American cities. The new departure is 
no longer an experiment. The cooking 
classes have come to stay, and their 
work is constantly being extended and 
improved. 

It was not until the year 1887 that 
the officials charged with the care of 
New York’s half million school children 
were -first impressed with the impor- 
tance of manual training. They yielded 
to the argument that if it be well to 
teach a boy the elements of blacksmith- 
ing, or carpentry, or book-binding, then 


surely it is well that the girls who are 
some day to handle the wages of the 


future blacksmith, or carpenter, or 
book-binder, should know something of 
hygiene and cooking. It was estimated 
that the cost of each class would be 
two hundred dollars a year—surely a 
moderate sum; and the Board of Edu- 
cation voted enough money to open 
sixty. The first of them began work 
February 1, 1888, in the Wilson Indus- 
trial School for Girls; and the result 
was so satisfactory that within three 


years twenty thousand pupils were en- 


rolled. 

To-day there are many classes of 
girls in our public schools who could 
go before an examining committee and 
talk intelligently on such seemingly ab- 
struse themes as “ The Germ Theory 
Applied to Foods,” illustrating their 
talk with black-board drawings. They 
can make simple chemical experiments. 
They know the relative value of food 
elements—protein, albumen, and the 
rest. They understand the digestion of 
starch, and the composition of baking- 
powders. They can talk glibly about 
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TEACHING THE HOME-MAKERS. 




















—-THE PUPILS ARE LEARNING TO MIX THE INGREDIENTS OF A CAKE, 


litmus tests and the salivary glands. 


And—not an entirely unimportant 
point—they look very neat in their 
white caps, sleevelets, and aprons. 

If you were to ask one of the little 
colored girls a question about carbo- 
hydrates, or the rate of combustion of 
fuels, you would most likely get some 
such reply as this: 

“T doesn’t seem 
*bout dat, miss.” 

3ut give her the materials, and she 
willl produce a pan of muffins as deli- 
cious as could be wished for. The col- 
ored girl isn’t much on the theoretical 
side of cookery, but she is a wizard at 
the actual work. 

If these cooking-lessons are of 
greater value in one place than in 
others, it is probably where the chil- 
dren are poor, and their parents for- 
eign-born. Many of the teachers in 
such districts have started a much- 
needed sanitary reform. These girls are 
taught that microbes must need be; 
but woe to the family whose cook mixes 
the microbes with which she should 
favor the salad-dressing, with those 


to *member much 


that crawl around on the kitchen floor! 
In other words, they learn that it is 
not only a nasty trick to wipe out the 
salad-bowl with a floor-cloth, but that 
it is positively a menace to health, and 
often to life itself. 

One New York teacher, Miss Mc- 
Nulty, whose classes were almost en- 
tirely composed of the children of Ger- 
man parents on the East Side, near 
Second Avenue, got to know a great 
deal about the home life of her pupils, 
by ealling to inquire for them when 
they failed to come to school. The 
teacher quickly profited by what she 
had learned. At home, her girls often 
had to play “little mother”; so she 
showed them how to sweep and dust a 
room.. Then a doll and its bed were 
brought to school, and the girls were 
taught how to make a bed. The doll’s 
clothes were just what a child’s should 
be. They were washed and ironed; 
mended, if necessary, aired, folded, and 
put away; for Miss McNulty was not 
teaching cooking alone, but household 
science—which includes all systematic 
knowledge pertaining to the home. 











The Circumventing of Roxy Ann Purse. 


THE STORY OF MAY LOU AND HER DEVIOUS PATH TO MATRIMONY. 


BY ALICE MacGOWAN. 


a 

” O; I’m not! Hain’t a mother got 

no rights in her own baby- 
chile?” 

* All your other gals married when 
the time come, Aunt Roxy,” the tall, 
sunburnt young fellow ventured to sug- 
gest with something like a tremble in 
his voice. 

May Lou hung back. May Lou was 
the princess royal to Aunt Roxy Ann 
Purse’s semi-regal state, in her little 
mountain cove of the Turkey Track 
neighborhood. A bit of stolen love- 
making upon the part of any mountain 
swain was sure to be followed by a loud 
explosion upon the part of Aunt Roxy 
that shook the whole spiritual atmos- 
phere, and left the lovers fairly scared 
out of their wits. And yet, heretofore, 
it had seemed to the tall, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired, low-spoken girl a glori- 
ous thing to be held so precious. 

It would be a vain truism to set down 
here that the nature of mankind is such 
that Aunt Roxy’s declared intention of 
keeping her “ baby-chile ” at home, re- 
ported up and down the coves and pock- 
ets of the region, went far to make 
May Lou the most desired, the most 
sought-after damsel, as she was one of 
the prettiest, in those parts. Upon her 
part, May Lou had, with a gentle, pas- 
sive coquetry, rather enjoyed the situa- 
tion, being herself fancy-free, until love 
whispered in her ear, and bade her take 
note how tall and goodly Duke Provine 
walked among his fellows, how the 
glance of his dark eyes followed her 
when she passed demurely in _ her 
mother’s wake. 

Now she looked from Duke’s hurt, 
eager face to her mother’s resolute 
countenance, with its benevolent brow 
and eyes, its square, obstinate jaw; and 
her heart died within her. 

“Why am I so different from Mandy, 





or Callie, or Sis Dorothulia?” she asked 
timidly. 

“?Cause youre my baby-chile,” Aunt 
Roxy replied, turning eyes of fathom- 
less love upon this youngest and dear- 
est of her children. “They ain’t no 
man fitten to take keer of ye. Duke, 
yowre a good boy, an’ I bear ye no ill- 
will; but I jest p’intedly ain’t goin’ to 
give May Lou to ye. The man don’t 
live that gits my baby while I live—an’ 
ve needn’t never ask me no more.” 

Thus, according to the old lady’s be- 
lief, ended the suit of Duke Provine. 
Indeed, it began to look almost that 
way to the poor fellow himself. 

“ No, Duke, ’tain’t no use,” May Lou 
replied when her lover would fain have 
carried his suit to the higher court of 
paternal authority. “ Pappy, his word 
is always, ‘ Jes’ as yer maw says. Mind 
yer maw ’“—that’s all we'll get out 0’ 
him.” 

“Well, then,’ Duke concluded, 
“ we’ve got to git her to say yes—for we 
hain’t gwine to mind her whilst she says 
no, air we, honey?” 

“No, I'll not give you up, Duke; I 
never did give up anything I set my 
head for,” the mild, soft-spoken May 
Lou assured him. 

“Your sisters mostly run away to 
wed, didn’t they ? ” suggested the diplo- 
matic Duke. 

“They all did,” replied May Lou, 
adding, with unexpected resolution, 
“but I ain’t a-goin’ to. I jes’ can’t see 
it right to sneak out 0’ pappy’s house to 
be married. Mammy, she’d come ‘to it 
peaceable if a body—oh, Duke, they'll 
be some way!” 

May Lou, said the publie voice, was 
her pappy right over again. But how- 
ever wholly a child may be like one 
parent, sooner or later some trait of 
the other will make its appearance to 
confound the onlookers. Certainly thus 
it was with May Lou Purse. 
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One afternoon, some weeks after the 
scene between Aunt Roxy and the 
lovers, the girl was moving with noise- 
less feet about the “ big room,” setting 
forth the table, for there was company. 
Aunt Roxy sat on the porch with a 
cousin of hers, Aunt Jinsey Burleson, 
from over beyond Far Canaan. As May 
lou moved near the open window, Aunt 
Jinsey’s voice, carefully lowered, came 
through it to her: 

“We allus suspicioned there was 
somethin’ back of it, when you married 
Straley so suddent and so onexpected. 
An’ yo’ pappy not. only a givin’ his con- 
sent, but standin’ up an’ marryin’ you 
hisself! Him ’at had run off every fel- 
ler ’at so much as said ‘ marry Roxy’ to 
him, ever sence vou’d ben big enough to 
have a beau! ” 

May Lou had paused, silent and mo- 
tionless, near the window, listening. 
There was a little chuckle from her 
mother. 

“ Aw, go on, Roxy,” came the visit- 
or’s wheedling tones. “ Tell me, honey. 
I’ve wondered all my life what on airth 
ve done to Jeptha Rayder to make him 
see sense. I knowed in reason ye done 
somep’n. He’s gone—yo’ pappy’s done 
in heaven these twelve years, Roxy. 
*Tain’t gwine to worry him none fer me 
to know—an’ I’ll never breathe it to 
a soul.” 

Again that little chuckle of Roxy’s, 
and then: 

“ Well, Jinsey, *twas jest this-a-way. 
Pappy had denied us. I went with 
Straley to ax *im, and he said right out 
flat that he wouldn’t give his consent, 
not then nor no time; an’ I warn’t 
a-gwine to run away if I never got mar- 
ried. Run away!” Roxy snorted 
violently. “I say run away! I despise 
a critter that7ll quile down—sneak off 
—run! I knowed pappy’s weak p’int 
was the speech o’ people. He couldn’t 
bear that it should be said he didn’t 
rule his fambly like a man ought. I 
put Elder Justice up to praise him fer 
a good an’ lovin’ father, one whose 
word was law-—the law 0’ love—the day 
pappy was to speak first in the church 
ez licensed preacher. An’ the minit the 
elder was done, Straley an’ me walked 
up the aisle together, handed out the 
license, an’ made like it was well onder- 
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stood betwixt us all ’at pappy was to 
marry us!” 

There was a little low laughter from 
both women. Then Jinsey’s voice sug- 
gested: ‘ 

“You was Jeptha Rayder’s own dar- 
ter enough to know mighty good an’ 
well that there wasn’t nothin’ he 
wouldn’t ruther do ’n t’ give up afore 
folks ’at he was outmatched—fooled— 
onregarded—by his own chile.” 

“ An’ pappy, he tuck it like a man,” 
murmured Roxy. 

“He did so,” corroborated Aunt 
Jinsey. “ He riz toit. Why, Roxana, he 
married you an’ Straley like hit was his 
own idee. Ruther’n have the name 0’ 
hein’ defied! ’ 

And it was Roxy’s daughter, as well 
as Straley’s, that stood inside, in the 
shadow of the “ big room,” and listened 
to this doctrine. 


IT. 


THE circus was come to town. For 
months the whole Turkey Track coun- 
try had saved and denied itself, to ac- 
cumulate the requisite pennies to pur- 
chase the intoxicating bliss of the show. 
To the dwellers within the shadow of 
Old Yellow Bald, the circus represents 
all worldly delights, all mundane splen- 
dors and enjoyments. Wherever it goes 
it empties a whole region of its dwell- 
ers, to fill the big, flapping, sun- 
bleached tents. 

There had been, unknown to all the 
world beside, several conferences be- 
tween May Lou and the rejected and 
banished Duke. When news was 
brought home that the circus posters 
were up, there was another secret coun- 
sel of war; and thereafter appeared to 
her mother May Lou, her courage, so to 
say, held in a very shaking hand, vet 
withal gripped tightly. 

“What is it, mammy’s baby—a new 
frock?” inquired the old woman, her 
warm brown eyes dwelling fondly on 
this pet lamb. 

It was hard to destroy such a condi- 
tion of affairs as this; but May Lou had 
a purpose that would warrant much. 
With a strange mixture of timid hesita- 
tion and almost ferocious assurance, 
she began: 































“Mammy, Duke—he—he’s got work 
with the circus people; and they’re 
gwine to give him all the tickets he 
wants. He—we—mammy, we could all 
go with Duke to the circus, both eve- 
nin’ an’ night, an’ ”—she held out des- 
perately, with the visible signs of a 
rising storm in her mother’s ego before 
her eyes—“ an’ stay for the concert— 
the concert, mammy, after both per- 
formances! ” 

“Duke!” snorted Aunt Roxy. 
“Duke!” and she glared upon the pet 
lamb. “ Well, ef I ever! When did you 
git so owdacious familiar, miss?” she 
questioned, and snorted again. “I’m 
ashamed of ye. Here ye’ve lived to be 
nineteen years old, to commence at this 
day an’ time a cuttin’ up sich capers— 
an’ you my baby-chile!” She gathered 
force and fury as she went on, and as a 
sense of her injuries—or was it of the 
unjustness of Mer cause?—grew upon 
her. “Right here you'll stay, miss— 
right here, while yo’ pappy an’ me goes 
to the circus!” was the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

May Lou’s manner was that of resig- 
nation. The girl made an intelligent 
effort to infuse into it an air of bitter- 
ness and suffering; but to one less prej- 
udiced than Aunt Roxy, neither the 
suffering nor the bitterness would have 
appeared. Instead thereof would have 
been observed a gleam of strange satis- 
faction, an air of unquiet, eager antici- 
pation. 

As the day of the circus drew near, 
Aunt Roxy’s heart smote her sorely. 
She wanted only a decent excuse to re- 
cant, to withdraw her prohibition and 
take the baby-chile—without whose 
presence the circus would be as dust 
and ashes in the old lady’s mouth—to 
see and to be seen. But May Lou was 
most careful that no such excuse was 
given her mother. 

When the day itself arrived, Aunt 
Roxy’s mood was of the savagest. The 
house was full of company, kin-folks to 
the seventh generation, and distant 
neighbors from further back in the 
mountain coves, who had come down to 
stay with Cousin Straley Purse for the 
circus. In the kitchen there was an 
additional darky gir] to help old Chlo. 
Roxy was truly painted for the war 
2M 
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trail; at her approach, the giggling ne- 
groes—those sunny-hearted creatures 
who keep ever on the windy side of 
care, who find every laugh along life’s. 
way, and were so delighted, separated as 
individuals of their race are in country 
neighborhoods, to get together for a 
little talk—these flew to their tasks and 
affected to be furiously at work. The 
men lingered under the trees, instead of 
coming to the house; and as for the 
dogs, they fled from before her face 
fairly yelping. 

Finally the old lady snorted away in 
full panoply for the circus, carrying all 
the regret and disappointment with 
her, leaving May Lou upon the front 
porch disposed in an attitude of con- 
spicuous sadness and resignation, with 
some not very valid indications of ap- 
proaching tears. 


III. 


Ir was a long day and an eventful. 
As it proceeded at Hepzibah, with all 
its splendors and delights, Aunt Roxy 
was aware of a sense of uneasiness; for 
nowhere in all the crowds outside the 
tents, nowhere among the men at work 
upon the tent itself, or in attendance 
on the animals—nowhere, either be- 
fore the performance, during it, or 
afterward—did she catch so much as a 
glimpse of Duke Provine’s face. Could 
it be? Would she had brought the 
baby-chile with her. 

But the circus is the circus. It comes 
only once a year. Its glamour, its intox- 
ication, are potent spells to allay all 
disquiet, physical or mental. And so 
Aunt Roxy relegated Duke Provine to 
the deepest depths of oblivion, and re- 
signed herself wholly to its delights. 

About sundown, the old lady came 
marching back with all her train and 
cohorts. She was waving a big palm- 
leaf fan carefully bound with black 
ribbon, and giving forth the last word 
in the matter of the circus. Large, 
flushed, easily masterful, she glanced 
slightly over her shoulder to observe 
to the following group of respectful 
listeners: 

“Them thar elephants in that circus 
was p'intedly the finest an’ the biggest 
that——” 
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She left her pronunciamento hanging 

in mid-air, as a suspicious fragrance 
greeted her nostrils. But immediately 
discrediting her senses, she began 
again. 

“Ef that thar little clown, the one 
what rode the white mule in the ring, 
wasn’t the 

She hesitated. The “little clown” 
fell short of complete fame. There was 
a strange look about the house. There 
were odors undeniable; and a presage 
came out to meet them before they 
reached the gate. When they did reach 
it, something more solid confronted 
them in the form of old Betsey Peavey, 
who erupted from the front door with 
a violent detonation, covered the dis- 
tance to the gate in about four plunges 
of a wild camel gallop, jerked the hoop 
from the palings, dashed the gate open, 
and tittered immediately in Aunt 
Roxana Ann’s face. 

Betsey Peavey’s contribution to Aunt 
Roxana Ann Purse’s life interests had, 
so far, consisted in furnishing her with 
a point of attachment for her most 
hearty and active contempt and hostil- 
ity: and now the big, florid, imposing 
old woman drew back in angry amaze- 
ment. 

“ He-he-he-ee! Ho-ho-hoo-ee! ” 
snickered the offensive Betsey. “Ye 
cain’t ketch a weasel asleep, ez the 
sayin’ goes; but I reckon they have 
shore kotch you this time! They’ve got 
ahead 0’ you—oh-ho-ho!” 

Aunt Roxy was electrified. 

“Well! I reckon yo’ intellec’s—they 
was allus more ’*n a bit weak—is plumb 
gone at last, Betsey Peavey! Got 
ahead o’ nothin’! ” 

A strange, formless suspicion filled 
the old lady’s mind. . Many dozens of 
heads—of both sexes and all ages—also 
filled door and window; and down the 
walk came flying May Lou, breathlessly 
crying out: 

“Oh, here’s mammy! Here’s mammy! 
Why, mammy, Elder Tolley had to go 
to a buryin’ over on Big Turkey Track, 
an’ he couldn’t wait a hour, an’ we had 
to have the weddin’ befo’ you come 
home! Ain’t it a scan’lous shame? But 
we hain’t eat yet. We vowed we would- 
n't set down tell mammy got home 
again, nohow.” 












It was the story of Roxy’s marriage 
over again. As Roxy’s father, proud 
of authority, dreading “the speech of 
people,” fearing nothing so much as to 
seem to be defeated, had been con- 
fronted forty-seven years ago, in the 
presence of all his world, so now was 
Roxy confronted. She must make in- 
stant choice—the choice she had of- 
fered to her father—of secret defeat 
loyally hidden and shielded, or of pub- 
lic overthrow, an overthrow that would 
furnish merriment to all Little Turkey 
Track for years to come. 

And, like her father before her, she 
made her choice gallantly. With one 
wild glare about her, and one gulp, she 
seized the reins which her baby-chile 
offered back to her. Catching May Lou 
in her arms, she kissed her again and 
again, while tears of real feeling filled 
her eyes, and assented tumultuously. 

“ Hit shorely was a shame the elder 
couldn’t wait, an’ my baby-chile had to 
be married without her mammy. An’ 
whar’s that boy o’ mine? Duke, ye 
good-fer-nothin? thief,” she went on, 
as the bridegroom stood forth bravely, 
“come on an’ give yo’ new mammy a 
kiss, an’ the promise to take good keer 
0’ this chile! ” 

The thing had been done thoroughly. 
A long table was spread through the 
middle of the “big room,” and on it 
was every fine thing, and every good 
thing to eat, that the house, and 
many of the neighbors’ houses, afford- 
ed. All Aunt Roxy’s best preserves 
smiled back at her from the precious 
“chaney” dishes hoarded for great 
occasions. And it was remarkable to 
see how many guests even a circus day 
had yielded to the wedding of May 
Lou Purse and Duke Provine. 

The whole proceeding was a court 
secret. That the matter was as repre- 
sented in May Lou’s explanation—that 
the “surprise ” was not a surprise in- 
deed to Aunt Roxy—none could alto- 
gether believe. 

“ But ekally so,” as Uncle Josh Swaf- 
ford conclusively put it, “ who’s a gwine 
to up an’ doubt it to Aunt Roxy Ann 
Purse’s face?” 

And the answer of Uncle Josh’s lis- 
teners would also be my answer: 

“ Aw, law, nobody! ” 


















A Corporation Christmas Present. 


THE STORY OF A TRIAL WITH AN UNEXPECTED ENDING. 


BY MABEL CRAFT DEERING. 
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|* was late in December, and the law- 
yers were anxious to clear the decks 
for the Christmas recess. It was un- 
usual for so many of the high-priced at- 
torneys of the Florida & Southern to be 
in court at one time. Generally one, or 
two at most, appeared in a case, but 
this time there were three of them, all 
gray-haired, faultlessly dressed, suave 
in manner, and subtle in questioning. 
At the other table, beside his anxious- 
looking, youthful client, sat a smooth- 
faced man, his countenance so barren 
of telltale line and shadow—when he 
wished it to be so—that it was difficult 
to say. whether he was twenty-five or 
fifty. From the array of legal talent 


it was quite certain that the railroad 
considered this an important case. The 
learned trio looked almost pityingly at 
their opponent. 


The defendant’s counsel was an 
enigma to his associates at the bar. The 
possessor of an aristocratic name and 
face, no one knew much about him. 
Remarkably cool, with a tongue sharp 
as a rapier and used with the consum- 
mate skill of an accomplished fencer, 
De la Vigne was a mystery. As a law- 
yer, he was immensely successful; with 
a jury he was preeminent, with a judge 
powerful. He was a student, a man 
widely read in other professions than 
his own, but he was a mystery—a mys- 
tery because he knew how to keep his 
own counsel. A prominent man without 
confidants piques the curiosity of an 
entire city! 

Even the railroad attorneys were in- 
terested in De la Vigne. They agreed 
among themselves that it was a pity 
they were going to beat him so badly. 
They were sorry to do it, but the con- 
viction of his client was of great im- 
portance to their company, and business 
is business. 


The defendant, who had been the 
cashier of the Palmetto Cove Hotel, 
was accused of having set fire to the 
company’s beautiful building for the 
purpose of concealing a defalcation. 
The fire had been a very costly one, the 
corporation was determined to convict, 
and all the acumen of the legal depart- 
ment had been bent on weaving the 
coils about this man. At first there had 
been no clue, but a cut hose and the en- 
tire destruction of the accounts had led 
back to a charge of incendiarism, and 
from that to the only man with a mo- 
tive. 

Single-handed, De la Vigne had 
fought them. He had combated the in- 
troduction of their evidence, and he 
had succeeded in keeping a good deal 
of it out. So far, they had not proved 
enough to convict their man. 

For the last few days, nevertheless, 
the railroad attorneys had been beam- 
ing with satisfaction. The season of 
peace and- good-will seemed to have 
penetrated to their hearts and thence 
to their faces. They beamed on the 
imperturbable De la Vigne as he slowly, 
carefully, opposed them step by step. 
The corporation lawyers did not care if 
he did chip away, bit by bit, unessential 
portions of their evidence, for they had 
a witness in reserve—a man whose evi- 
dence was quite enough to prove their 
case. ‘To-morrow would be the twenty- 
second day of December. The star wit- 
ness would not consume more than an 
hour; De la Vigne would not be able 
to shake him, and the case would be 
won when the man stepped down from 
the stand. 

Some weeks before, a working man in 
a cheap, ready-made suit, but with a 
quiet and self-respecting manner, had 
stepped from the elevator and had in- 
quired for the rooms of the law depart- 
ment of the Florida & Southern. Once 
inside, he had been stopped in a little 
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wooden cubby-hole by an officious clerk 
who had looked him over and had curtly 
inquired whom he wished to see. 

“‘T want to see the head lawyer,” was 
the reply. 

“What do you want of him?” 
snapped the busy clerk. “ Do you know 
him?” 

“No,” said the stranger laconically, 
“but I want to see him.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” grinned the 
clerk. “ Well, his time’s too valuable to 
be taken up by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
What’s your business? I guess I’m 
about your size.” 

“T guess I'll have to see the head 
man,” persisted the visitor. 

“You're likely to see the boss!” 
sneered the clerk. “ Here, write down 
your name and business on this card, 
and write it plain—see?” 

The visitor took the card and the 
pencil which were shoved at him and 
wrote painstakingly: 

Silas Hubbard. I know something about the 
Martin case. 

“ Whew! ” whistled the clerk to him- 
self, as he read the card in transit. “I 
guess I made a mistake.” 

The whole office knew that the arson 
case was absorbing more of the time 
and attention of the heads of the de- 
partment than any business that had 
come up in years. 

Mr. Greer was busy—several men im- 
portant in State politics were with him 
—but after one glance at the card he 
rose. 

“ Gentlemen, you will excuse me for a 
few moments. I shall be obliged to see 
this man myself. Ill be back in ten 
minutes, or—no, will you all meet me 
at luncheon at the club at one? We 
ean finish this discussion then. Wal- 
lace ”—to the clerk—*“ show Mr. Hub- 
bard in. Until one o’clock, gentlemen, 
then—good day!” 

Silas Hubbard passed through the 
door which the now obsequious Wallace 
held open for him. 

“Please be seated, Mr. Hubbard,” 
said the attorney. 

Hubbard sat on the edge of one of 
the soft, leather chairs, revolving his 
hat by the brim between his knees, evi- 
dently much overcome by the luxury of 
his surroundings. 
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“Close the door, Wallace,” said Mr. 
Greer peremptorily, to the loitering 
clerk. The visitor had his revenge. 

“So you know something about the 
Martin case, do you?” said the lawyer. 
“T shall be glad if you will tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Well, you see,” said Hubbard, “I 
was working on the plumbing at the 
Palmetto Cove Hotel at the time of the 
fire, and I saw Mr. Martin cut the fire- 
hose. I was in a dark closet under 
the stairs, and he didn’t see me, but I 
saw him as plain as I see you.” 

“ You did, did you?” said Mr. Greer, 
his excitement getting into his voice 
and shining in his face. He shook hands 
with the plumber. “ Mr. Hubbard,” he 
went on, “ this is just what we wanted. 
All that is necessary is for you to tell 
your story plainly and simply in re- 
sponse to the questions which I shall 
put to you in court. Do you remember 
the date?” 

Mr. Hubbard remembered. It was 
the day before the fire. He fixed it by 
the fact that the fire happened on Wed- 
nesday, and he had gone to work on 
Monday. Mr. Greer called in his asso- 
ciates, and they all took a turn at the 
questioning. Every answer was satis- 
factory—the story was simple, but ut- 
terly damning. Mr. Greer beamed. Be- 
hind Hubbard’s back he grasped his as- 
sociates by the hand. 

The attorneys didn’t like to have the 
witness in the city during the ensuing 
weeks, while the jury was being select- 
ed and the other preliminaries were be- 
ing arranged. The fellow would be sure 
to talk, De la Vigne might get hold of 
him, and one never could tell what 
would happen. It was as well to be on 
the safe side. 

“ Are you working, Mr. Hubbard? ” 
asked Mr. Greer when the cross-ques- 
tioning was over. 

“You, sir. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what the company 
is willing to do. You give up your job 
and go to our hotel at Pebble Beach. I 
will write a letter to the manager, and 
your stay there will not cost you any- 
thing. And, moreover, you will be paid 
full wages for the loss of time. Are you 
married ? ” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Very good. Is the arrangement sat- 
isfactory? Would you like a vaca- 
tion?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Here is the money for 
your transportation. I will write to the 
manager this afternoon. You will go 
up to-morrow and stay there until I 
send for you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Greer showed the witness out 
himself. ‘ 

“JT am greatly obliged to you for 
coming,” he said in parting. “ The rail- 
road does not forget its friends, and 
you have lifted a load from all our 
minds. Good-day, sir.” 

The lawyer almost executed a war 
dance as he passed through his office. 
The entire force felt the uplift. 

~ 
Il. 

DECEMBER 22 was a warm and 
sunny Southern day. Outside the court- 
room, with its frowning, overhanging 
black-walnut cornices at doors and win- 
dows, the corridors were a bit damp and 
musty. Inside the room, crowded with 
people eager to watch the trial, the at- 
mosphere was hot and reeking. 

The judge entered from his chambers 
to the sharp rat-tat of the bailiff’s gavel, 
and the court-room buzz died away. 
The jury roll was called. 

“ All present, your honor,” said the 
clerk. 

“ Call 
Greer. 

Silas Hubbard arose quietly from his 
seat at the back of the room. “ Our 
last witness, your honor,” said the 
smiling Greer. 

The witness was sworn at the usual 
rattling pace, the impressive syllabies 
tripping over one another’s heels. Then 

| he took his seat facing the jury. 
* What is your name? ” 
“ Silas Hubbard.” 
“ Where were you born? 

“In Canada.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Forty-two, sir.” 
“ What is your business?” 
“Tam a journeyman plumber.” 

“ Mr. Hubbard, where were you work- 

ing on the 15th of last May? ” 


Silas Hubbard,’ ‘said Mr. 
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“ At the Palmetto Cove Hotel, sir.” 

The court-room sat up and drew in 
its breath audibly. 

“ What were you doing there? 

“T was giving the plumbing a general 
overhauling.” 

““On what day of the week did you 
go to work there? ” 

“It was on Monday that I went to 
work.” 

“ What were you doing on Tuesday, 
the 16th, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” 

“JT was mending a pipe in a dark 
closet under the stairs in the hall of 
the third story.” 

“ Did any one come into the hall? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who was it? 

“ Mr. Martin.” 

The court-room turned its head as 
one man to look at the defendant. He 
changed color. 

“ What did you see Mr. Martin do?” 

“He cut the fire-hose which was 
coiled on the wall.” 

“Take the witness,” 
as he sat down. 

Mr. De la Vigne stood up. His re- 
fined face was very grave, and his clear- 
cut features were like a cameo against 
the dark paneling of the wall. 

“Mr. Hubbard,” he said pleasantly, 
in a voice like oil and honey, “ for 
whom do you work? ” 

“T don’t work for any one,” 
witness. 

“Oh, then you are not employed by 
any firm?” 

“No, sir. I work for myself,” the 
plumber replied. 

“Oh!” said the attorney. ‘“ Where 
have you been working since last 
May?” 

“T’ve been doing odd jobs around 
town.” 

“Yes, but whom have you been work- 
ing for?” 

The witness mentioned a number of 
names. 

“ Were you working for any of these 
people in December?” 

“No, I don’t think so—not this 
month.” 

“ Well, what was your last job? ” 

The witness mentioned one of the 
names he had already enumerated. 
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“ But vou said you hadn’t been work- 
ing for Brown this month,” persisted 
the attorney. “ What I want to know ” 
—with some asperity—* is the name of 
the last person for whom you worked.” 

“It was Mr. Brown,” said the witness 
doggedly. 

“ But for whom were you working in 
December ? ” reiterated the lawyer. 

“T hayen’t been working in Decem- 
ber.” 

“Oh!” said the questioner, evidently 
much relieved. “ That was what I have 
been trying to find out. So you haven’t 
been working this month. What have 
you been doing ? ” 

“T was in the country.” 

“ Whereabouts in the country?” 

“ At Pebble Beach.” 

“Oh, at Pebble Beach. What were 
you doing at Pebble Beach—overhaul- 
ing the plumbing? ” 

“T was just staying there.” 

“Oh, just staying there—at the ho- 
tel ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the witness meekly. 

The court-room sat up. 

“So you were staying at the Pebble 
Beach Hotel as a boarder,” persisted 
Hubbard’s tormentor. “ What rates did 
you pay?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“You don’t know—didn’t you pay 
your bill?’ 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Greer was beginning to look un- 
comfortable. He interposed some futile 
objections to the line the questioning 
was taking, but he was overruled. 

“ Now just tell us how you came to 
go to Pebble Beach,” said De la Vigne 
persuasively. 

“ Well, I went to Mr. Greer’s office 
and told him what I knew about the 
case, and he told me to go to Pebble 
Beach and stay there until he sent for 
me, and I went.” 

“Oh!” said De la Vigne. “ Did Mr. 
Greer pay you anything besides your 
board ? ” 

“Only wages—what I would have 
earned if I had stayed in the city.” 

“Oh, I see, the railroad paid your 
board and your wages. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, isn’t it true, Mr. Hubbard, 
that you never saw the inside of the 
Palmetto Cove Hotel in vour life? ” 
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The witness hesitated a moment. 
“ Yes, sir,” he said, almost inaudibly. 
“ That’s all,” said De la Vigne, seat- 
ing himself at his table and idly turning 
the pages of a book. 

The judge looked at the corporation 
attorneys. 

“T believe you said you had no more 
witnesses?” he said inquiringly. 

The attorneys conferred for a mo- 
ment. 

“That closes our case, your honor,” 
said the least important of the trium- 
virate. 

“Mr. De la Vigne,” said the judge, 
“are you ready to go on with your wit- 
nesses ? ” 

“Your honor,” said the defendant’s 
lawyer suavely, “ I had some witnesses, 
but I have decided not to put them on. 
I submit the case_on the plaintiff's evi- 
dence.” 

The breaking down of the witness 
had created a profound sensation, and 
De la Vigne had struck while the iron 
was hot. The judge instructed the jury 
perfunctorily, and the defendant was 
acquitted without the jury leaving the 
box. 

“Well, De la Vigne presented us 
with a fine Christmas present, didn’t 
he?” fumed Greer to his dumfounded 
associates. “ We were all beautifully 
taken in.” 

Some one murmured: “ Perjury!” 

“ Drop it, for Heaven’s sake, drop it,” 
said Greer, turning an apoplectie hue. 
“T tell you De la Vigne sent the fellow, 
and we were fools enough to bite, that’s 
all. For Heaven’s sake, hush it up as 
quietly as you can. One doesn’t care 
to confess to the world that one has 
been made a fool of. To think of our 
accepting the fellow’s story without in- 
vestigation!” and Mr. Greer snorted 
with indignation. 

Presently De la Vigne passed his 
confréres in the hall. He raised his 
immaculate hat, and said politely, with- 
out a shadow of expression in his face: 

“T wish you all a very merry Christ- 
mas, gentlemen.” 

“There goes the Sphinx,” said Greer 
when he had passed. “If ever I’m in 
trouble, he can defend me. Merry 
Christmas, bovs—and better luck next 
time!” 





















Foreign Nobility in New York. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


MEMBERS OF THE EUROPEAN ARISTOCRACY WHO FIGURE IN 
AMERICAN SOCIAL AND BUSINESS LIFE—THE WANING OF THE 
OLD PREJUDICE CREATED BY A HORDE OF VISITORS FLAUNTING 
QUESTIONABLE OR TARNISHED TITLES. 


O the many foreign colonies that 
contribute to render New York 
the most cosmopolitan city of the New 
World, there must now be added one 
which has come into existence very 
quietly, but which is beginning to make 
its presence felt in the daily life of the 
great American metropolis. It is com- 
posed of men of birth and high social 
standing abroad, generally possessed of 
means, but not sufficient to enable them 
to exist in idle luxury, who take up their 
residence in New York to go into busi- 
ness here, to acquire experience of 
American commercial methods—in a 
word, to make their fortune. 

These men are neither the black sheep 
of the European aristocracy nor yet pur- 
suers of American heiresses. They have 
little in common with that once familiar 
type, the continental count or prince 
who used to dawdle through the winter 
season in New York and the summer at 
Newport, dangling to the petticoats of 
equally frivolous women. That elegant 
individual has had his day, and is no 
longer welcomed by the fashionable set 
as of yore. The foreigners of whom I 
am speaking are, as a rule, members of 
reputable European clubs—always a 
criterion of a man’s standing abroad. 
Some of them are married, and many 
who possess titles drop them, being sen- 
sible enough to realize that a handle to 
one’s name constitutes a handicap 
rather than an advantage to a man who 
wishes to “ get on ” in the business world 
of New York. 


THE PLAGUE OF DOUBTFUL TITLES. 


Until about fifteen or twenty years 
ago the possession of any well-known 
patronymic was sufficient in itself to in- 


sure a cordial welcome for any foreigner 
who happened to have agreeable man- 
ners and the appearance of affluence. 
Nobiliary pretensions, even of the most 
preposterous character, were admitted 
without any question; letters of intro- 
duction, vulgarly known as “soup 
tickets,” were accepted at their face 
value. But a long series of instances of 
the grossest abuse of hospitality on the 
part of “distinguished foreigners ” 
served to modify the readiness of New 
Yorkers to open their homes, their 
clubs, and, last but not least, their 
purses, to visitors from abroad. 

People here learned by sad experi- 
ence that titles, and even names, are 
sometimes usurped by individuals who 
have not a vestige of right thereto; that 
letters of recommendation are often 
given in Europe in lieu of money to ob- 
jectionable relatives and friends forced 
for one reason or another to expatriate 
themselves. Even the hall-mark of the 
diplomatic corps at Washington has 
been found untrustworthy. Some 
twelve years ago a popular foreign en- 
voy, a thorough man of the world, dis- 
covered to his horror that he had been 
entertaining, and introducing right and 
left in New York, a nobleman whose 
blazon, while genuine, was stained by a 
sentence of two years’ penal servitude 
duly performed in the prisons of the 
very country represented by the pleni- 
potentiary in question. 

Matters came to such a pass that all 
foreigners, whatever their standing, 
were viewed with suspicion by American 
society. If they showed the slightest in- 
dication of prolonging their stay, the 
query was immediately put as to what 
offense they had perpetrated abroad to 
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oblige them to leave home. The more 
distinguished the name, the greater the 
suspicion with which its owner was re- 
garded. 

This is why some of the well-born 
foreigners living in the United States 
print on their visiting-card the name of 
the principal club to which they belong 
in Europe, just to prove that they have 
not come to America under a cloud; for 
all reputable clubs abroad have a 
strictly-enforced by-law providing for 
the expulsion of any member who has 
become bankrupt, or who has been guilty 
of conduct unworthy of a gentleman. 


THE BARINGS IN NEW YORK. 

Of late, however, this prejudice 
against foreigners is disappearing from 
New York society. People are begin- 
ning to understand that men of birth 
may come to this country with other 
aims than those of catching an heiress 
or “doing” their host, and that there 
are plenty of reasons of a business char- 
acter to lead Europeans of good stand- 
ing abroad to make their homes tempo- 
rarily, and sometimes permanently, in 
the United States. For instance, there is 
the Hon. Hugo Baring, who is now 
settled here in the place of his brother 
Cecil as the representative of the Lon- 
don house of Baring in the Wall Street 
banking firm of Baring, Magoun & 
Company. Mr. Baring is a soldier by 
education, having received his training 
at Sandhurst, and been a fellow subal- 
tern of Winston Churchill in the Fourth 
Hussars. Although still carried on the 
reserve list of officers, he has retired 
from active service to go into banking, 
and is rapidly becoming known “ on the 
Street” as a shrewd and level-headed 
business man. He has taken over his 
brother’s house on Madison Avenue and 
his cottage at Tuxedo, and, like the lat- 
ter, belongs to the Racquet and several! 
other New York clubs, retaining, of 
course, his membership of the Bach- 
elors’, the St. James’, and the Naval and 
Military in London. 

Cecil Baring, who last year married 
Pierre Lorillard’s daughter, Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, after spending some ten 
years in New York, has now returned to 
England to assist the eldest brother, 
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the present Lord Revelstoke, in the 
management of the Baring banking- 
house in London. He was quite a con- 
spicuous figure in social life here, es- 
pecially among what is known as the 
Tuxedo set, and was to all intents and 
purposes a New Yorker. 

Lord Revelstoke, the present head of 
the Baring family, is the eldest son of 
the famous London banker on whom the 
title was first conferred. He likewise 
spends a good deal of time here, running 
over from England as much as two or 
three times a year on business, and 
sometimes staying several weeks. He is 
a privy councillor, a director of the 
Bank of England, and a member of 
the Travellers’ and Turf Clubs and of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


OTHER KINSMEN OF BRITISH PEERS. 


Another well-born Englishman who 
makes his home in New York is the Earl 
of Wharncliffe’s brother, the Hon. 
Ralph Stuart-Wortley. Married to a 
daughter of Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, he has a house in West Sixty- 
Eighth Street and a country place at 
Great Neck, Long Island, and is a mem- 
ber of the Union Club. For about ten 
years past he has been engaged in a 
banking and brokerage business in Wall 
Street, where he is universally respected 
and liked. Descended from John Stuart, 
Earl of Bute, who as premier under 
George III contributed to bring about 
the War of Independence, the Stuart- 
Wortley family still owns Wortley Hall, 
now in the possession of the head of the 
house, Lord Wharncliffe, and situated in 
the district immortalized by Sir Walter 
Scott in “ Ivanhoe.” 

Among the recent additions to the 
colony are Benjamin Guinness and his 
bride, who have taken Douglaston, one 
of the most charming of Long Island 
country seats, for a term of years. Ben- 
jamin Guinness, who is in business with 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company, on 
Broad Street, and who for several years 
represented that banking-house in Lon- 
don, was trained for the navy, which he 
quitted with the rank of lieutenant. He 
is a member of the Army and Navy and 
other London clubs, and was married, 
just before coming to New York last 
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winter, to Miss Bridget Williams Bulke- 
ley, half-sister of Sir Richard Williams 
Bulkeley, and a niece of the Dowager 
Duchess of Wellington. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PRINCES. 


Pwince Hugo Hohenlohe, a more or 
less distant connection of King Edward, 
of the German empress, and of several 
other crowned heads of Europe, has like- 
wise spent a year with Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Company—not as a paid em- 
ployee, nor yet as a special partner, but 
merely as an unpaid volunteer, for the 
sake of learning the business. A 
younger brother of that Duke of Ujest 
who is grand chamberlain of the 
Kaiser’s court and president of the 
Union Club of Berlin, Prince Hugo 
holds a commission as lieutenant of the 
Prussian cavalry reserve, has graduated 
as a doctor of law, and was for several 
years connected with the Prussian de- 
partment of the interior as a provincial 
judge. This calling he abandoned for a 
business career, became connected with 
the Deutsche Bank at Berlin, one of the 
leading financial institutions of Ger- 
many, and then came to New York for 
the purpose of making himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with American busi- 
ness methods. 

The prince was subjected to a good 
deal of annoyance, last year, by the cir- 
culation of a story to the effect that 
he had invoked the services of aGerman 
marriage broker in order to secure ,the 
hand and the fortune of an American 
heiress. As he belongs to one of the 
mediatized—that is, throneless—royal 
houses of Germany, he could not wed an 
American girl without either forfeiting 
his own title, rank, and prerogatives, or 
else making her a merely morganatic 
wife. The prince, who is addressed as 
“serene highness” in Berlin, but who 
has styled himself as “ Mr. Hohenlohe ” 
down-town in New York, has lately 
been visiting his eldest brother, the 
Duke of Ujest, in Germany, and formed 
one of the house party given by the lat- 
ter in honor of the Kaiser at his castle 
of Slavenstitz. 

Another serene highness who has been 
in business in New York for the past two 
years, and who is associated with a large 
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real estate firm down-town, is Prince 
Henry de Croy, who is content to call 
himself “ Mr. Croy.” Like Prince Hugo 
Hohenlohe, he is a man of some means, 
and he is debarred by identically the 
same reasons from marrying any Ameri- 
can woman, so that he can scarcely be 
suspected of being an _heiress-hunter. 
He holds a commission as captain on the 
reserve list of the crack corps of Belgian 
cavalry, the Regiment des Guides, and 
is a member of the Nobles Club of Brus- 
sels. One of the princesses of his house 
has become Archduchess Frederick of 
Austro-Hungary, wife of one of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph’s cousins. 

Among the other princes in New 
York—there are more of them than is 
generally known—is Prince Jean Sa- 
pieha, a scion of the ancient Polish 
house of that name, which has now be- 
come incorporated among the Austro- 
Hungarian nobility. A cavalry officer 
by profession, and still retaining his 
commission on the reserve list of the 
Austrian army, he is connected with a 
New York banking-house. By reason of 
his name, and of the prestige of his 
family, he has brought.to his firm much 
of the business done by immigrants 
from Austria and Poland. He is unmar- 
ried; but while not debarred, like the 
Princes Hohenlohe and Croy, from 
marrying an American woman, he has 
devoted far more of his attention to 
banking than to the pursuit of heiresses, 


A SCION OF THE “LIBRO D’ORO.” 

Then there is Prince Giovanni del 
Drago, engaged in the wine business 
here, who through his father belongs to 
one of the oldest patrician houses of 
Rome, and through his mother is a grand- 
son of the late Queen Cristina of Spain. 
After the death of her husband, King 
Ferdinand VII, Cristina fell in love with 
a handsome guardsman of the name of 
Munoz, whom she promoted from the 
ranks to the highest dignities of the 
kingdom, creating him captain-general, 
cabinet minister, and Duke of Rianzares 
before eventually marrying him. Prince 
Giovanni del Drago’s mother is the 
eldest child of this marriage, and is in 
consequence a half-sister of old Queen 
Isabella, who is, therefore, aunt to Don 
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Giovanni. For that is what the prince 
calls himself here as well as in Rome, 
where the use of titles is as a rule dis- 
pensed with by those who bear names so 
illustrious and historic that nobiliary 
handles appear superfluous. This will be 
understood when I explain that only 
those are recognized as patricians of 
Rome whose families figure in the 
“ Libro d’Oro” or “Golden Book” of 
the Eternal City, that this book was 
compiled in the fifteenth century, and 
that none were inscribed therein who 
were not able to show that their ances- 
tors on both sides had been nobles for 
two hundred years previously. 

Prince Francis of Auersperg, a 
younger brother of the head of the great 
Austrian ducal house, is in practise here 
as a physician, having completed his 
medical studies on this side of the At- 
Jantic. Young Baron von Gossler, son 
of the Kaiser’s minister of war, has been 
for several years past engaged in a New 
York banking and brokerage business. 
Lord Alfred Paget’s son Sydney for 
some time managed -William C. Whit- 
ney’s racing stable on Long Island, and 
is now, I believe, in charge of J. B. 
Haggin’s horses. 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COLONY. 

The Hon. George Keppel, younger 
brother of the Ear] of Albemarle, is one 
of the local representatives of Sir 
Thomas Lipton, and is quite as conspic- 
uous a figure in New York society as in 
that of London, where he belongs to the 
Marlborough Club. Count Maurice 
Seckendorff, a younger brother of the 
grand master of the late Empress Fred- 
erick’s household, is now editor of the 
Washington Times, after having been 
for many years connected with the New 
York Tribune. A former officer in the 
Germany navy, he was not long ago 
decorated by the Kaiser with the second 
class of the Order of the Red Eagle. He 
is the only man in this country, save the 
present German ambassador, to possess 
so high a grade of this decoration. 

Jack Beresford has long been a popu- 
lar figure in New York society. Married 
to a daughter af Adrian Iselin, he is a 
scion of that great Irish house of which 
the Marquis of Waterford is the chief, 
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and Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
one of the most notable members. He 
is a county magistrate and deputy lieu- 
tenant for Wicklow, and belongs to the 
celebrated Kildare Street Club in-Dub- 
lin, and in New York to the Union and 
New York Yacht. Formerly in business 
on his own account here, he is now asso- 
ciated with his American brothers-in- 
law. 

or more than half a decade past-the 
Duke of Newcastle has been accustomed 
to spend a part of each year in New 
York, usually making his headquarters 
at the Metropolitan Club, and giving his 
time to his large business interests on 
this side of the Atlantic. The duke, who 
has an annual income of nearly half a 
million dollars, is a member of the Carl- 
ton Club in London, and of the London 
School Board. He is a quiet, unaffected, 
and exceedingly well read man, who has 
made many stanch friends both in so- 
ciety and in the business world here. Al- 
though married, he has no children, and 
his honors and estates will be inherited 
by his brother, Lord Francis Hope, who 
recently secured a divorce from his 
American actress-wife. 

One of the pioneers of this particular 
foreign colony in New York was Lord 
Wolverton, at present treasurer of King 
Edward’s household. As Freddy Glyn 
he spent several years in the banking 
and brokerage business on Wall Street 
before succeeding to the peerage and 
estates previously held by his uncle and 
elder brother in turn. A son of that 
courtly old Admiral Glyn who was such 
a favorite in London society a genera- 
tion ago, he has always retained a most 
agreeable recollection of his life here, 
and has been one of the most active pro- 
moters of the entente cordiale hetween 
England and the United States. 

The foreign colony in New York, of 
which he was one of the earliest mem- 
bers, has contributed in no small meas- “ 
ure to a better understanding between 
the Old World and the New World, be- 
sides proving to Americans—it is sad to 
think that proof was needed—the fact 
that foreigners of rank and title who set 
up their tents in New York are not nec- 
essarily blue-blooded blacklegs or mer- 
cenary adventurers. 
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The Kidnapping of Maria Luisa. 





IT IS A GOOD OLD SAYING THAT FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS. 


HE house of Maria Luisa’s aunt 
stood just where the principal 
street of Chivatito faded into a country 
lane, and the solid rows of one-story 
adobes made way for patches of maize 
and beans. A bare-floored room con- 
tained two wooden beds with gabled 
headboards, an unpainted table, and a 
large embroidery frame set before the 
open door. Behind this apartment was a 
tiny kitchen, where the aunt could be 
heard preparing the two o’clock dinner. 
Maria Luisa stuck her needle in a 
square of the drawn-work table cover in 
the frame and leaned back, her dainty, 
childish figure drooping with weariness. 
A’ peon youth in loose, white cotton 
garments, red sash, and leather sandals 
watched her from the doorway. The 
serious racial expression of Juan Gallar- 
do’s handsome swarthy face was over- 
laid by a deeper shadow of moodiness. 

“To-morrow,” said Maria Luisa, 
“the table-cloth will be finished. The 
tourists at the station will twist it about 
and offer half the price, pretending not 
to want it, while they cannot keep their 
greedy eyes away from its beauty. If 
they knew the cost of the linen, and all 
the days it takes, and how tired we get, 
would they care, do you think?” 

“ No one could help caring when you 
are tired, sefiorita. I am sad to see you 
work so hard. If you would only go to 
the United States with me to-night in 
the labor train-——” 

“Hush, Juan! I won’t listen.” 

“A dollar every day, Maria Luisa— 
not a common dollar, but a great gold 
dollar, worth more than two of ours! 
Think of it, when now I labor in the 
alcalde’s garden from morning till night 
for a quarter, a dime, and two miserable 
centavos. To be sure, I should have to 
work all the time; those restless Ameri- 








cans have never learned that God made 
some days for sitting in the sun. Still, 
nothing would matter if I had you. It 
would be so easy, se/orita, and there is 
time enough to see the priest.” 

Maria Luisa made savage jabs at the 
table-cloth with her needle. The man’s 
heathen beauty moved her more than 
she wanted any one to know—even 
herself. 

“ Juan, I will hear no more of your 
dollars, nor your labor trains. You 
drive me to speak plainly. You ought to 
look for an Indian girl of your own 
class, with her head covered by a blue 
cotton rebozo.” She glanced proudly at 
her black shawl hanging over the back 
of a chair. “ Besides,” she concluded, 
“JT am promised to Guillermo.” 

“That little pig of an apothecary’s 
clerk, with his pantaloons fitting his 
bandy legs like his skin! He carries 
round his whole fortune in silver but- 
tons that jingle so vou can hear him 
coming from as far as you can the milk- 
man’s burro. Why is he better than I? 
With my gold dollars I can buy tight 
pantaloons and silver buttons, since 
they are what you admire.” 

“Well, if you did, wouldn’t you still 
be an Indian?” inquired the haughty 
little lady, whose skin was the same 
shade of pale brown stain as Juan’s, 
and whose hair was as black and coarse 
as his. In her case, however, some ad- 
mixture of the conquering race had 
pressed hack the high cheek-bones and 
narrowed the face to the pure, delicate 
oval beloved by cathedral artists. 

“The master of the municipal school 
savs that to be Indian is no disgrace. 
Some of us were kings before the Span- 
iards came. But let us not quarrel on 
my last day. See, lindita, I have a part- 
ing gift for you.” 

He produced a small box of capsules 
from a fold in his sash, 
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“Do you remember the American 
with long white beard who visited the 
alcalde and walked in his garden every 
day?” 

“Tt was about a year ago.” 

“He gave me these. Somewhere in 
the United States there is a church with 
a beautiful saint holding out her hand. 
Once a year, on her anniversary, the 
hand is full of these little balls. No one 
knew what they meant until she told the 
padre in a dream that whoever took 
three at bedtime on a Monday night 
would have pleasant dreams and good 
fortune for a year.” 

“ How splendid! Tell me the saint’s 
name, and I will ask the father about 
her.” 

“Who can remember their queer 
names? Hold out your little hand just 
like the American saint. There!” 

“Many thanks, amigo. I am glad 
this is Monday, so that I won’t have to 
wait. Forgive my rudeness, and re- 
member me kindly. Go now, for if my 
aunt opens that door and finds me talk- 
ing to you, she will be very angry. 
Adios!” 

Juan dragged his hat-brim over his 
eyes and turned to his own house, a 
mere hut plastered, swallow-fashion, 
against the larger dwelling of Maria 
Luisa’s aunt. The sunshine entered 
with him, revealing earthen floor, 
smoked whitewashed walls, and a collec- 
tion of small pitchers hung in circular 
pattern above the brick charcoal stove, 
unlighted since his mother’s death the 
winter before. He shut out the sun- 
shine, except a single beam reaching in 
through a round hole in the upper part 
of the door. 

Drawing out a loose brick from the 
brasero, he deposited the pill-box in a 
concealed space behind. One of these 
wonderful pellets, given by the wise 
American doctor whom he had met in 
the alcalde’s garden, had put his mother 
into a sound sleep even when her pain 
was the worst. With three Maria Luisa 
would sleep like the dead. He flung 
himself down on a rush sleeping mat 
and drew out a pink ticket from his 
bosom. With much effort he spelled out 
that Juan Gallardo and wife were en- 
titled to free transportation to Los 
Angeles, with the company of laborers 
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enlisted for railroad construction in the 
United States. 
Juan was not blown by any sudden 
A y 


gust of passion, not moved by any wild 


lust of possession, to kidnap Maria 
Luisa. He would greatly have preferred 
to court her leisurely, to teach her 
the lesson of loving page by page as the 
days went by. The kidnapping would 
entail a great deal of trouble and risk, 
and would be displeasing to the girl. 
He heartily regretted the necessity of it. 
But if he stayed, she would marry Guil- 
lermo; if he left, she would marry 
Guillermo. The only way to prevent 
the catastrophe was to take her with 
him. His mental machinery was slow, 
but not cumbersome, his thoughts few 
and simple, but they moved with force 
and directness not to be despised. 
When the soft dusk, kept at bay with- 
out by the last resistance of the dying 
sun, held all the corners and lurked 
among the rafters in the hut, Juan fast- 
ened his sombrero over the hole in the 


door and lighted a penny candle. Draw- 


ing a bright-bladed knife from his sash, 
he pecked cautiously at the party wall, 
loosening tiny bits of dried mud so 
quietly that no sound as marked as the 
nibbling of a mouse could be heard in 
the house of Maria Luisa’s aunt. At 
ten o’clock, when the lights were out, 
and all was quiet in the neighboring 
dwelling, he had reduced the thickness 
of the wall by half in a space of about 
four feet square. 

He worked fiercely now and faster. 
At eleven o’clock by the watchman’s 
whistle, he had a tiny opening; he 
could hear the aunt’s snores and a softer 
breathing from the corner. Enlarging 
the hole, he saw by the dim light of a 
taper burning before the santo on the 
wall that both women still slept soundly. 
Half an hour of desperate effort, and he 
stepped into the room. First he 
plucked the girl’s clothes and black 
shawl from a chair by her bed, tied 
them into a bundle, and slung it on his 
back. T 
strong, yet gentle, he rolled the blank- 
ets about the little figure, gathered it 
up in his arms, and made his escape 
through the hole and out of his own 
door down the darker side of the narrow 
street. 





hen, with touch swift and -° 
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His burden wriggled and moaned. 
She was evidently frightened at the 
handling, yet unable to shake off her 
heavy stupor. Those were exciting mo- 
ments when he slid past the gendarme 
at the corner and dodged the watchman 
at the depot. The excursion train of 
laborers due to leave Chivatito at mid- 
night was already in. Juan avoided the 
box-cars that were being loaded with his 
townspeople, and made for one away 
down the line whose doors happened to 
be open. A torch stuck in a jar of ashes 
lighted weirdly the huddled peons— 
men, women, and children. 

“My wife is overcome with grief at 
parting with her relatives,’ Juan ex- 
plained easily. “It would be better for 
her if you would permit me to shut the 
doors.” 

With the car closed, he felt tolerably 
secure, but great was his joy when the 
train rumbled on its way. His slow 
brain did not concern itself with future 
complications. 

When the other passengers were 
asleep, Juan opened the bundle of 
clothes and selected shoes, stockings, 
dress, and black shawl. Softly he un- 
rolled the blankets at one end until he 
held both little brown feet in one big 
hand. Before he slipped on the stock- 
ings and shoes, he bent over and kissed 
the feet reverently, as if they belonged 
to the Mater Dolorosa in the parish 
church. As with tenderest caution, al- 
ternating gentle lifts with long pauses, 
he managed to slip the black lawn dress 
over the girl’s white gown, it seemed to 
him that it was the image he was in- 
vesting in its somber robes. He was so 
filled with this idea that he did not 
touch his lips to the pure childish face 
on his arm, nor even to the cold little 
hands that he rubbed to warmth. 


Il. 


Marra Lursa slept so long that 
Juan became alarmed. The following 
afternoon an old woman helped him to 
force some strong coffee between her 
teeth, and they shook her almost 
roughly, thus doing ignorantly the best 
that was possible under the circumstan- 
ces; and finally she emerged from the 
stupor induced by an exceedingly heavy 
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dose of morphine. It was fortunate that 
the American saint had not prescribed 
four pills instead of three. 

At first Maria Luisa’s bewildered eyes 
and brain could focus on nothing; but 
gradually she perceived the car, its in- 
mates, and the lumbering landscape. 
With a scream she jumped up and 
would have thrown herself out at the 
open side of the car had not Juan 
caught her and pulled her down into 
his arms, holding her like a child, and 
using just enough strength to control 
her wild struggling. The half dozen 
children among the company mingled 
frightened wails with Maria Luisa’s 
cries, and so a car-load of noise and con- 
fusion was whirled over the Texas 
plains. 

The Indian contented himself with 
kindly physical restraint until, from 
exhaustion, the girl’s screams yielded at 
times to breathless sobbing; these inter- 
vals he improved in efforts toward 
soothing and explanation. 

“We are bound for America, little 
one. I could not go without thee; so 
I was obliged to fetch thee just this 
way.” 

He laid the wet, quivering face ten- 
derly against his own. 

“My aunt! My aunt! My aunt!” 
was the burden of the next paroxysm. 

“ Never mind, my soul,” he answered 
in the succeeding time of lessened up- 
roar. “I shall earn big money in gold, 
as I told thee, and soon we can send for 
the aunt.” 

“Oh, I hate you! T hate you!” she 
shrieked. “ Guillermo will find us! He 
will kill you and take me back! ” 

* Aha! ” said old Severa, who had as- 
sisted in reviving her. “It’s a lover 
that all this fuss is about! You are a 
shameless thing, and deserve not such a 
good, kind, patient husband.” 

“He is not my husband! He stole 
me! Make him take me back!” cried 
Maria Luisa, appealing to the whole car. 

The tired mothers, hushing their 
frightened children, apparently did not 
hear. 

“Td beat her,” muttered one peon. 

“It’s any ruse to get back to her 
lover,” said another, with a leer. 

When Maria Luisa understood that 
they were all against her, she ceased 
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struggling, and Juan allowed her to slip 
from his arms to the floor, where she lay 
face downward, sobbing piteously. 

The journey was long and wearisome. 
The box-cars loaded at Chivatito were 
switched off at El Paso, but the car 
Juan had invaded happened to be 
booked for Los Angeles. Maria Luisa 
hugged her corner, turning away from 
food, speaking no word, sobbing at in- 
tervals. Sometimes in the night, when 
Juan was sure that she slept, he would 
lift the black shawl and gaze with super- 
stitious reverence at the delicate fea- 
tures, pale and waxen in the flickering 
torchlight as those of the Mater Dolo- 
rosa. Then she was the saint he had 
snatched from its niche. In the morn- 
ing she was no saint, but a grieved and 
frightened child torn from its home. 
His heart ached for her suffering, and 
yet, child, saint, or woman, she was his 
Maria Luisa, he had taken only what be- 
longed to him. He was not in the least 
jealous of Guillermo now; it was 
enough that he possessed the girl, and 
Guillermo did not. 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
the human freight arrived at Los 
Angeles. The immigrants were shown 
to their domiciles in the village of side- 
tracked box-cars, abominably filthy, 
and each expected to accommodate two 
families. They were introduced also to 
the company store, where they were to 
trade out their wages in provisions at 
exorbitant rates. 

Juan recoiled from the squalor of 
this box-car settlement, and recognized 
still more its impossibility for Maria 
Luisa. In consequence of taking coun- 
sel with friendly paisanos who had been 
imported in earlier consignments, he 
left Maria Luisa in charge of Severa, 
discounted his first month’s wages at the 
store for a few dollars in hand, and 
féund his way to a part of Los Angeles 
known as Sonoratown, a remnant of the 
old adobe pueblo. 

Sonoratown is detested by the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles as the last outpost 
against progress, and adored by the 
tourist as the last melting remnant of 
decayed romance. Neither tourist nor 
citizen knows much of the life of this 
section, which has within itself the 
widest social gulfs. Behind the adobes 
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occupied by the descendants of proud 
old Spanish families, poor now, but with 
traditions of haleyon days before the 
gringo invasion, are numerous courts 
concealed from the street and swarming 
with the despised cholos, imported by 
the railroads for cheap labor. Here the 
low life of Mexico is duplicated. 

In one of the best of these courts, 
Juan secured a tolerably clean room 
with a board floor. He bought a cot, 
table, rocking-chair, and a scrap of 
carpet at a second-hand furniture store 
hardly to be distinguished from a junk- 
shop. A little old Mexican with bony 
horse and rickety buggy brought Maria 
Luisa and Severa from the station. 
Juan had engaged his fellow-passenger 
as housekeeper and guardian of his 
stolen treasure. 

Maria Luisa was too weak from fast- 
ing, too dazed, too much overcome gen- 
erally, to make any resistance when 
Juan carried her in and laid her on the 
cot. He explained to the wondering 
neighbors without that his delicate wife 
was greatly exhausted by the hard jour- 
ney. At once broth, stew, tortillas, and 
oranges were passed in to Severa. Hav- 
ing reached the point of healthy phys- 
ical reaction, the girl ate heartily, and 
was soon asleep. 

During the months that followed, 
Maria Luisa led the life of a martyred 
princess. The old woman tended her 
assiduously, always speaking of her with 
a significant twist of her skinny finger 
on her temple. All day the child rocked 


and rocked, nursing her hatred of Juan, ° 


and trying to keep Guillermo’s insignifi- 
cant image caged within memory’s 
walls. To her great disgust, her cheeks 
grew plump and pink from ease and 
nourishing food, in spite of her de- 
termination to pine away and die as a 
proper punishment for Juan. 

For weeks she withstood the pretty 
clothes of his providing, but at last the 
thought of how dowdy and unattract- 
ive she would appear to Guillermo 
when he arrived to claim her con- 
quered her pride. Juan’s eyes lighted 
up at the dream in pink calico, but the 
dream blazed at him: 

“Guillermo shall pay you before he 
kills you! ” 

Then she relapsed into her usual sul- 
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len quiet. Yet, after all, the man’s per- 
sistent kindness and respectful wooing 
had their unacknowledged effect. Some- 
times, in the night, she would look 
over to the corner where Juan lay rolled 
in his serape, and imagine herself plead- 
ing with Guillermo: 

“Spare the Indian! He loves me 
madly, and is sufficiently punished in 
losing me. Let us go.” 


III. 


ONE afternoon a dumpy little Mexi- 
can woman, panting and _perspiring, 
rushed into the court and stared wildly 
about her. Maria Luisa, sulking as usual 
in the rocking-chair, caught sight of her, 
and in a moment they were hugging and 
kissing frantically. Soon the aunt was 
in the rocking-chair and Maria Luisa 
knelt beside her, with her arms about 
the other’s shapeless waist, feasting her 
eyes on the homely, pudgy features, 
seamed with good-natured wrinkles. 

“ How did you manage to find me, tia 
querida? ” 

The tale was long, exciting, and punc- 
tuated by frequent wheezing gasps for 
breath. It began with the dreadful cold 
she had contracted through that hole in 
the wall. The next chapter was the sale 
of the beautiful drawn-work she had 
saved for Maria Luisa’s dowry, to raise 
money for the search. The body of her 
narrative was the pursuit, told with 
elaborate detail to its successful issue. 
Her conclusion was the grievance that 
after all her trouble and anxiety here 
was her niece fat and pretty, with the 
house small, but not so bad for a young 
couple, and a servant, like the gente 
decente, and never a thought for her 
poor old aunt! 

It took more hugs and kisses to dis- 
abuse the aunt’s mind of such a prepos- 
terous notion. 

Strangely enough, the story had not 
touched on the one person of whom the 
girl most wanted to hear. She was re- 
duced to the bold impropriety of a lead- 
ing question: 

* And Guilletmo? When will he come 
for me?’ 

“That pig! That fool! That yard of 
red tape! I sent for him. I showed 
him the hole. I offered him money to 
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pay the expense of chasing Juan and 
bringing you home. He said that you 
ran off with the Indian of your own ac- 
cord. In three weeks he was married to 
that cat of a Dolores, who sells her 
drawn-work for nothing just to spite 
us!” 

Maria Luisa’s eyes were blazing with 
the wrath of woman scorned when Juan 
entered, looking very fine in his black 
suit and red tie. The aunt was evi- 
dently quite impressed, 

“ Greeting, amigo,” she said amiably. 

Juan kissed her hand. He was dis- 
mayed at her advent, but his hospitality 
was equal to the emergency. 

‘““T am delighted that you have come. 
This is your house, and I am your most 
humble servant at your orders. The 
little maid has missed you sorely.” 

With some excuse of providing a bet- 
ter supper for la tia, he walked out of 
the court and then blindly on and on. 
He had seen the anger in Maria Luisa’s 
face, and supposed that it had reference 
to himself, as usual. She must have 
heard from Guillermo. Probably he 
would soon come to carry her off. Juan 
felt a strange new jealousy of the other, 
a jealousy not to be satisfied by over- 
coming or again outwitting his rival. 
When the man perceives that, without 
her heart, possession of the woman over 
his shoulder is not possession, he enters 
into the sorrows of civilization. 

Juan came to the abandoned Catholic 
graveyard, midway between Sonoratown 
and the river, before it occurred to him 
that at that moment the aunt might be 
spiriting away her niece. He must 
hurry back. 

There were other changes in Juan 
less apparent to the aunt’s uncritical 
eye than the better raiment assumed 
for its possible effect upon his obdurate 
lady. Face and figure had lost their soft 
contour, but gained in strength and: 
manliness. For half a year, except for 
detaining the girl against her will, he 
had put her comfort and pleasure before 
his own. He had eaten less, that he 
might buy her fruit and candy. He had 
even limited his cigarettes. He had 
walked weary miles to and from his 
work when he might have ridden. 
Hardest of all, he had over and over 
again downed his fierce impulse to seize 
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the petulant bit of femininity and com- 
pel her by brute force to submit to his 
caresses. 

There was no conscious moral strug- 
gle, and it was with no exhilaration of 
victory, but doggedly and reluctantly, 
that Juan turned in the direction of the 
river, thus giving time for escape. He 
was merely acting in unwilling obe- 
dience to a habit grown too strong for 
him. The separate acts of unselfish- 
ness, the daily and hourly cherishing of 
his sulky little mistress, had dammed 
the current of his selfish passion and 
turned it into a new channel of loving. 
His treasure would be gone when he re- 
turned, and his heavy heart knew that 
he would not follow or seek to recover 
it. 

Entering the court two hours later, 
he found Severa calmly gossiping with a 
neighbor. The aunt was asleep upon 
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the cot, and Maria Luisa, in white gown 
and red ribbons, sat in the rocking- 
chair. 

“Juan,” she exclaimed, “where is 
that fine supper you promised to bring? 
See, our good aunt has gone to sleep 
waiting for it.” 

The man remained in the doorway, 
too bewildered to respond. 

“T have been talking to our aunt,” 
continued Maria Luisa, “ and she says it 
is dreadful for us to be living together 
like common Indians. Her family have 
always married. You might see the 
priest to-morrow, unless ”—here her 
voice died away into a wail with a threat 
of tears in reserve—“ unless I’ve been 
so bad you don’t want me any more.” 

Juan threw out his arms, and Maria 
Luisa rushed into them. The cage door 
was open at last, but the captive nestled 
happily against his breast. 


THE ABIDING LOVE. 


Woo me, love, with the passionate words 
Of the mating nightingale, 

The yearning call of the mother herds, 
Or the seas that never fail ; 

But win me, love, with a softer song 
And a deeper, dearer art, 

And hold my love secure and long 
With a whisper from your heart. 


Woo me, love, as a fiery sun 
That burns in the summer sky 

And weaves a blush on the delicate-spun 
Clouds that are drifting by ; 

But win me, love, with the hidden ray 
Of the stronger, nobler mind 

That shall look into my heart for ay, 
And leave its light behind. 


Woo me, sweet, with a twilight kiss, 
In the wonder of new love 

That breaks from its maiden chrysalis, 
Like stars from the dark above ; 

But win me, dear, and hold me fast— 
Like a moon that shall withstand 

Each shadowy night, until the last— 
With the touch of a gentle hand. 


Woo me, love, in a close embrace, 
When the wind is from the south, 

When the thrill of your hair is on my face, 
And your breath is on my mouth, 

But win me love, with the golden thread 
Of comradeship for life, 

And hold me still, when the fire is dead, * 
In the bonds of a faithful wife ! 


Aloysius Coll. 
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The New British Ambassador. 





BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


SIR MORTIMER DURAND, WHO COMES TO _ REPRESENT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AT WASHINGTON—A LAWYER, A_ FIGHTING 


MAN, A DIPLOMATIST, AND 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 


GRADUATE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


IR MORTIMER DURAND, King 
Edward’s newly appointed am- 

bassador to the United States, comes to 
this country with the distinction of 
having been pronounced by the Russian 
government the ablest envoy that ever 
represented England at the court of 
Teheran. In no country of the world 
is the rivalry between the British lion 
and the Muscovite bear more intense 
than in Persia, and the fact that Sir 
Mortimer should have won the respect 
and admiration of his Russian adversa- 
ries in the dominions of the Shah speaks 
volumes for the strength of his char- 
acter and his talent as a diplomat. 

Britain, in fact, is sending to America 
the most brilliant man in her diplo- 
matic service. At Washington he will 
enjoy the distinction of being the only 
foreign representative who has filled 
the post of a full-fledged ambassador 
in Europe before being accredited to 
the President of the United, States. 
This fact in itself constitutes a striking 
demonstration of the paramount im- 
portance that England attaches to the 
maintenance of her present friendly re- 
lations with the great republic of North 
America. 

A LAWYER AND A FIGHTING MAN. 

Sir Mortimer is probably the only 
member of the British diplomatic serv- 
ice, certainly the only one of ambassa- 
dorial or even ministerial rank, who is 
au lawyer. It was this, in a measure, 
that led to his selection as the successor 
of Sir Michael Herbert. All the world 
knows that not only most of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet at_Washington, but 
also the majority of the Senate and of 
Congress, belong to the legal profes- 
3 M 


sion. It is not strange that King Ed- 
ward’s government should consider it 
an advantage to be represented here by 
a man thoroughly qualified to discuss 
all questions at issue from a legal stand- 
point, and on a basis of law and equity 
rather than of diplomacy. — Lord 
Pauncefote’s success at Washington 
furnished a notable illustration of the 
benefits of having, as English ambassa- 
dor in the United States, a diplomat 
well versed in jurisprudence; and Sir 
Mortimer Durand is likely to prove an 
equally efficient representative of his 
country. 
Although a civilian, Sir Mortimer 
has had many experiences which usually 
only fall to the lot of the soldier. He 
served on the staff of Lord Roberts 
throughout the last Afghan war, ac- 
companying him in the famous march 
from Kabul to Kandahar. It was no 
make-believe campaigning that he did, 
for he so distinguished himself in ac- 
tion, taking a leading part in the re- 
capture of the guns at Sherpur, that he 
was “mentioned in dispatches,” an 
honor which has ‘fallen to the lot of no 
other civilian ambassador. Lord Rob- 
erts, in his “ Forty Years in India,” 
bears eloquent tribute to Sir Morti- 
mer’s services in the field during that 
very trying expedition. And Lord 
Lansdowne, now secretary of state for 
foreign affairs in London, when he took 
his departure from Calcutta at the close 
of his term of office as Viceroy of India, 
devoted a portion of his farewell speech 
to a eulogy of his present representa- 
tive at Washington. To Durand’s “ ad- 
mirable qualities of tact, patience, and 
sincerity, displayed in a conspicuous de- 
gree throughout an extremely delicate 
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SIR HENRY MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES. . 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


negotiation,’ the retiring viceroy as- 
eribed the successful arrangement of 


Great Britain’s difficulties with Af- 
ghanistan. 

Sir Mortimer, who is but little more 
than fifty years of age, belongs to a 
family closely identified with British 


imperial interests in the east. His 


father was the late Major-General Sir 
Henry Marion Durand, a former lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Punjab, who 
won fame in the early Afghan wars. 
Two of his brothers, Sir Edward Du- 
rand and Colonel Algernon Durand, are 
Indian officers of distinction. He him- 
self, after passing through one of the 
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lesser English public schools, that of 
Tonbridge, chose for his career the In- 
dian civil service. 


SIR MORTIMER’S WORK IN INDIA AND 
PERSIA. 

Admission to this is strictly by com- 
petitive examination. “ Probably,” a 
recent writer has remarked, “ the world 
has never before known of a population 
of three hundred million, vassal to an 
alien race seven thousand miles away, 
being directly governed by a corps of 
men whose qualification is to have 
passed best in the subjects that are 
the ordinary education of the upper 
grade schools.” Be this as it may, the 
unquestionable success of British rule 
in India is very largely due to the fact 
that such men as Durand are to be 
found among its administrators. 

Sir Mortimer’s promotion was phe- 
nomenally rapid. He displayed unusual 
ability, and he had unusual opportuni- 
ties. He was intrusted with one com- 
mission after another by the Foreign 
and Political Office at Caleutta, which 
is famed as one of the finest schools of 
statecraft possessed by any of the great 
powers. It constitutes the very cream 
of the highly paid civil service of India. 
It is the department that has charge of 
the imperial government’s relations 
with all the more or less independent 
rulers of Hindustan. For several years 
Sir Mortimer was private secretary to 
the Viceroy. He has been sent on 
special missions to the Thibetan fron- 
tier and to Afghanistan. He has been 
stationed at several of the native courts 
of India as “ resident *’—that is to say, 
as the envoy who by means of. diplo- 
macy, delicacy, and strength of char- 
acter, rather than by any display of 
force, becomes not merely the mentor 
of the dusky sovereign to whom he is 
accredited, but the one power behind 
his throne. It is the resident who is 
held responsible by his government for 
the good behavior of the native poten- 
tate, and who is held accountable for 
the latter’s loyalty to the British crown 
and for the proper administration of 
his dominions. : 

The facts of Sir Mortimer’s later ca- 
reer are better known than those of 
his long and arduous work in India. 
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In 1894 he was transferred to the Brit- 
ish diplomatic service, and sent to suc- 
ceed Sir Frank Lascelles as minister at 
Teheran. After six years in Persia he 
was promoted to be ambassador - at 
Madrid, and now he has received what 
has come to be regarded as the highest 
prize of British diplomacy, the embassy 
at Washington. He wears an imposing 
array of initials after his name, being 
a knight grand cross of St. Michael and 
St. George, a knight commander of the 
Star of India, and a knight commander 
of the Indian Empire. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR’S PERSONALITY. 


He is known in the literary world, 
as well as the political. He wrote a life 
of his father, and edited and published 
the elder Durand’s history of the first 
Afghan War. He is also responsible for 
two or three more or less successful 
novels, which he signed with the pen 
name of “John Roy.” In one of these, 
“The Ruling Race,” there occurs a 
passage, written before the author can 
have had any idea that he was destined 
to be stationed in Washington, which 
may interest American readers. One of 
the characters in the story, Henry Rus- 
sell, an English soldier, says* 

People talk of democracy not fighting. Was 
there ever any finer fighting since the world began 
than in the American war? Think how they set 
their teeth and stuck to it on both sides—Lincoln 
and Davis, and Grant and Sherman, and Jackson 
and Lee and the hundreds of thousands of men in 
the blue and gray who fell into line as the war 
went on. The fighting blood was just as strong 
in them as it was in their ancestors two hundred 
years ago. It warms my heart to read of them 
all, with their English names and English speech 
and English ways and dogged English pluck, and I 
feel as proud of the Stars and Stripes as I do of 
the Union Jack. 

Sir Mortimer Durand possesses a 
charming wife, who was very pop- 
ular as British ambassadress at Madrid, 
and a pretty daughter, who will help 
Lady Durand to do the honors of the 
embassy at Washington. 

In the eyes of all British people who 
know the man and his record, Sir 
Mortimer’s nomination as ambassador 
to the United States is the very best 
one that could possibly have been made. 
I predict that before he has been here 
very long, the same opinion concerning 
it will be entertained in America. 

















I. 
H ky was Jean Francois de Brisac. He 


had seen his name written in let- 
ters of flame against the stars, had 
heard the salvos of the universe at his 
feet; only in dreams, of course, for he 
was but a boy with the soul of an 
artist, the dreaming eyes of a poet, the 
heart of a lover, and the long mobile 
fingers of a violinist. Genius and talent 
had been his from birth, and these he 
had strengthened with labor inspired 
by the sacred fires that waft the soul 
itself to the stars, there to learn the 
mystic harmonies of life. 

She was Marie de Brisac, and she had 
married him for no other reason than 
that she loved him. She looked with 
his eyes into a future of dazzling glory, 
unmindful as he of a present that held 
but a handful or two of francs and 
nothing beside—nothing, that is, save 
love and his genius. 

But genius, even heaven-inspired 
genius, does not provide francs until it 
has received the approval of earth, and 
love is a poor bank account. So, hand in 
hand and heart in heart, these lovers 
came from the old world to the new, 
from the country of much genius and 
little wealth to the land of easily-won 
gold. 

On the journey across the ocean they 
dwelt in their glorious castles, the foun- 
dations of which were moored to Jean’s 
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great talent, the turrets towering to the 
stars. In the swelling chorus of the 
waves, Jean heard new harmonies for 
his violin; in the shrill cry of the gulls, 
in the high shriek of the wind, he lis- 
tened only to the vibrations of his be- 
loved instrument, and his fingers ached 
with longing for their hold upon the 
strings, that they might give to the 
world the meaning of these strange 
voices. 

During this time Marie heard all, saw 
all, was conscious of all the world, only 
through her lover. From the first touch 
of the foreign land, however, she would 
have drawn back affrighted had not 
Jean gone impetuously forward. Of the 
grandeur and luxury of their hotel— 
and grandeur and luxury it seemed to 
her—she tired first, for Jean saw noth- 
ing of it, thought nothing of it, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his world full of 
harmonies. 

Marie it was, too, who sought and 
found the home. It was very tiny, the 
home she made, in a single room, on a 
quiet street. At the back of the house, 
it opened upon a porch; beyond the 
porch was a garden—not a brilliant par- 
terre of flowers, but a bit of grass and a 
tree with green leaves. Here Marie con- 
structed her haven of rest, in whieh 
Jean created his harmonies, from which 
he went each day upon his quest for 
gold. He never for an instant doubted 
that he would find it; he was merely 
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looking for the hand that would lay it 
at his feet. Sometimes the search 
seemed long, sometimes he grew phys- 
ically weary, but from his violin he 
drew new courage. It always whispered 
fame, hope, strength. 

Now, when little girls play at house- 
keeping, there is only one part that is 
really worth while, and that is to be 
the mother. Marie began to busy her- 
self with tiny garments of finest lawn, 
and into them she sewed her love and 
her faith in Jean’s golden dreams. Al- 
ways, when she sewed, she sang little 
scraps and threads caught from the 
lightest, gayest notes of the violin. If, 
at rare intervals, she found herself 
echoing its low, sobbing tones, she 
stopped suddenly, frowned, then 
laughed and dashed into its maddest, 
merriest capriccioso. For why should 
she be sad? Had she not Jean? Could 
heart or brain or soul or mind ask more 
than this ? 

It was soon after the day when Marie 
began her sewing that the first doubt 
of the gold crept into Jean de Brisac’s 
mind. And, after the first, others 
crowded thick and fast. It was, appar- 
ently, no easier to win gold in this new 
land than it had been in the old. As 
the months wore by, the day came when 
Jean asked only for a chance to be 
heard, only for some one to listen. 

For the cheery room with its porch 
and garden had been taken from them, 
and even Marie found it hard to make 
a home in the bare, dark corner of the 
lodging-house in which they had sought 
a shelter. Not only was the money 
gone, but all the small treasures that 
had been brought from France had 
been exchanged for the bare necessities 
of life. Even the dainty little garments 
of lawn which had been part of Marie’s 
play-house had all been sold. Not with- 
out bitter sobs had this last sacrifice 
heen made; but his wife had whispered 
to Jean, her face turned from his that 
he might not see its tears: 

“The little Jean will never know 
whether the cloth is fine or coarse, and 
the same love, the same faith, will go 
again into the stitches.” 

And over these other garments of 
coarse, cheap fabrics Marie still sang, 
perhaps echoing more often the sob- 
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bing, wailing notes of the violin; but 
was not the violin itself more given to 
sobbing now than ever before? 


If. 


SUDDENLY, ail at once, Jean’s chance 
‘ame. A fellow lodger heard the violin, 
heard through the thin boarding-house 
partition—the mighty diapason of the 
sea itself; waves roaring surge on 
surge; winds rising, falling, shrieking, 
screaming, rending, pierced here and 
there with the hoarse cries of the sea’s 
wild birds, all rising, sound on sound, 
into a great harmonious song, then 
sinking slowly, softly, into a rocking, 
cradling lullaby of lapping waves. It 
was not one note following another that 
he heard, but the roar and crash of the 
waves, of waters battling with waters, 
of winds rushing tumultuously into 
winds, of gulls calling to gulls. 

The fellow lodger was Barstow, of 
vaudeville fame. He entered Jean de 
Brisac’s room. It would be easy for 
him to speak to the manager, not worth 
a hundredth part of Jean’s. gratitude. 
Yes, it would be quite possible to ar- 
range an interview with the manager. 

Manager! Was this name not the 
password to heaven? Just as every note 
from the lowest bass. to the highest 
treble is sounded by a single sweep of 
the hand, so was’ Jean’s spirit swept 
from despair to ecstasy by this one 
magic word. 

Forth to the interview he went, his 
heart beating wildly, his pulses throb- 
bing; but all his hopes crashed in mad- 
dest discord when he stood before the 
arbiter of his fate. Would art or genius 
appeal to the soul that looked from 
those eyes? QOutwardly undaunted, 
however, the artist drew his violin 
from its case. 

“ Oh, I don’t care to hear you play!” 
The manager waved a fat hand, on 
which the national colors flashed in 
dazzling gems. “ Barstow says you've 
got hold of a novel idea. He’s working 
it up now. Come to rehearsal Monday 
at ten. ll risk a week on Barstow’s 
say-so any day.” 

Of this intricate speech Jean had 
understood but one word. 

“ Rehearsal?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” answered the manager, al- 
ready absorbed in another applicant. 
“ Just to get the lay of the land, you 
know... By Jove, Barstow,” he called to- 
ward the inner rooni, “.that-wouldn’t be 
a bad header, would it—‘ The Lay of 
the Sea’? ” 

Jean, ignored, forgotten, turned 
away. His thoughts were confused, his 
brain in a turmoil. How could any one 
engage a musician for a week of con- 
certs without first hearing him play? 
Had this—this—the word halted— 
had this manager accepted Barstow’s 
opinion of his music? Barstow was 
kind-hearted, but a musician! No, no, 
a thousand times no! Or, was it, per- 
haps, all a joke? Was there no engage- 
ment? Was-there—but he must spare 
Marie! 

A faint flush crept into Jean’s face 
when he thought of his wife. Had he 
not forgotten .her absolutely on that 
day, such a short time ago, when he had 
planned to end all. his own sufferings, 
all his own misery, all his own griefs ? 

The new tenderness roused by this 
memory carried him gaily into Marie’s 
presence. All his hopes he laid at her 
feet. Now he would be heard! Now he 
would, indeed, be famous! Of his 
doubts, his fears, he said no word, but 
late into the night she heard his violin 
wailing, pleading, consoling, comfort- 
ing. 

When Jean appeared for rehearsal, 
he found the stage curiously set to rep- 
resent the deck of a ship, with black 
smoke-stack, rails, and steamer chairs. 

“ You might run over the thing, Mr. 
Brisac,” remarked the manager casu- 
ally, “just to get the length of it, and 
then if vou’ll try on the clothes, to be 
sure they’re right, that’ll be all we'll 
need you for this morning.” 

“The—the clothes?” Jean stam- 
mered, looking down at the garments 
Marie had so carefully brushed. 

But the manager’s watch was in his 
hands. 

“Tf you’re ready, say so,” prompted 
this man of affairs. 

“But what would you wish me to 
play?” questioned the artist. 

“Why, hasn’t Barstow told you? 
That sea thing he heard you doing the 
other night.” 


There was distinct annoyance in the 
managerial voice. Jean, fearing rejec- 
tion even. at this late hour, began to 
play, played through to the finale, his 
questioning eyes never leaving the pass- 
ive face before him. 

“A bit slow!” ‘The . manager 
shrugged his shoulders slightly. “‘ But 
I guess Barstow’ll make it go. He'll 
give you your clothes now. You're to 
go on at nine sharp, you know.” 

Jean appealed to Barstow. 

“Oh, he don’t care much about the 
music,” explained that comedian. “ But 
the idea’s rather good, I think. -You see, 
you’re to put on these old clothes— 
German emigrant from the steerage, 
you’re supposed to. be—and you're 
called up to play for the passengers. 
I’m the steward, and there'll be a lot of 
passengers, and as your storm rises 
they’ll do the sea-sick act. See? Rather 
good, don’t you think? ” 

Jean listened, horror in every line of 
his face, in every tense muscle of his 
entire body. 

“T? -To play for that?” he gasped. 
““ Never! Never!” his voice was almost 
a shriek. “ Never will I desecrate my 
music in that way!” He buried his face 
in his arms, sobs choking his words. 

Barstow’s surprise was unfeigned. 

“T thought you wanted a job. You 
need one bad enough. Your wife does, 
if you don’t.” 

Ah, that was it. Marie—Marie and 
the little one that would so soon come 
into the world! For her, for them, he 
would do anything, suffer anything, 
even this! 

“T'll be here on time,” he muttered, 
staggering to his feet. 

“Rum chap,” soliloquized Barstow, 
looking after Jean. “I suppose he 
wants the stage all to himself. Well, 
life’s too short to waste on single stunts 
of that sort.” 


IIT. 


Ir was seven o’clock, and Marie was 
pinning a white gardenia into Jean’s 
coat. 

“Tt was only a little cap,” she whis- 
pered. “ The woman down-stairs bought 
it. Perhaps I can make another, and 
if T can’t, why—why, he will not want 
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HIS FIRST TRIUMPH. 









































HE STUMBLED AWKWARDLY AGAINST A CHAIR, AND WAS GREETED WITH A ROAR OF LAUGHTER. 


caps just at first ; and you ”—she looked 
at him bravely, adoringly—* you must 
make a fine appearance at this first 
grand concert! ” 

Jean ground his teeth to keep back 
the groans. If she could see the rags! 
[f she could know the appearance he 
was going to make! 

At nine o’clock he stood in the 
wings waiting for Barstow’s signal to 
appear. In spite of the ridiculous 


clothes, in spite of the yellow wig, in 
spite of the paint-daubed face, there 
was a gleam of anticipated triumph in 
his eyes. Would not that great audience 
hear him play? Would there not be 
some who would hear him, who would 
understand and speak for him to the 
cold-hearted world he had besieged so 
long? Again he was lost in his dreams 
of glory, of fame, and did not see Bar- 
stow’s signal. He was shoved impa- 
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tiently out into the blaze of lights; he 
stumbled awkwardly against a chair, 
and was greeted with a roar of laughter. 

Dazed, confused, he stared at the 
house. 

“Great, gr-eat!” Barstow’s whis- 
pered aside expressed surprise and con- 
gratulation, but Jean heard them not. 

Laughter and applause rang now 
from this side of the house, now from 
that, but still the quaint figure stood 
stupidly staring. 

“ Begin, begin to play, can’t you? ” 

This time Barstow did not whisper. 
There was no need, for all sound on the 
stage was drowned by the clamor in 
front. 

Play? Play to 
screaming faces? 

“ Wake up, can’t you? 

Barstow was fairly shouting now, and 
to those in front the staring musician, 
the commanding steward, were parts of 
an exeruciating comedy. 

Then Jean lifted his violin and drew 
the bow across the strings. Waves rose 
and fell, surge following surge. Winds 
shrieked and sighed and moaned, while 
ever and anon a gull’s hoarse cry rang 
out and over all. But Jean alone in all 
that crowded theater heard this ocean 
chorus. Barstow’s side-play, Barstow’s 
sea-sick passengers, . Barstow’s low 
comedy, convulsed the house. Even the 
pathetic German emigrant was provoca- 
tive of mirth. And the fiddling? Why, 
who eared for that ? 

A seene-shifter helped Jean off with 
the clothes, the wig, and the paint, 
handed him his violin, and showed him 
the stage door. Mechanically he 
threaded the crowded streets. He had 
but one object in view. There was but 
one end for disgrace like this. Marie! 
Yes, he thought of Marie; but even for 
her, better a thousand times the cold- 
est charity the city could give than 
money earned in such desecration, such 
prostitution of his art! 

Up the narrow stairs of the lodging- 
house he stumbled, into the dingy 
closet where Marie’s household duties 
were performed. The place was dark 
and close, but Jean did not want light 
and air. He closed the door carefully, 
fumbled along the wall, his fingers 
searching for something,. something 
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definite. When he found it there was no 
sound, only a foul exhalation, a death- 
dealing breath. 

Then he sank down upon the floor, 
clasping his violin close to his breast, 
and waited. 

A nauseating odor filled the stuffy 
little closet. Was this the end? The 
end of all his hopes, of all his dreams 
of triumph? The end, the end of 
everything ? 

A faint sob, a sigh, a moan, reached 
his ears. Was the violin itself moaning? 
Was it sobbing its own despair? Mo- 
ments passed. Jean never knew how 
many. He was gasping, suffocating. 
Again he heard, so close, so near, that 
wailing, sobbing. Was it the violin? 
Was it singing his requiem? 

Then, sharp and clear, strident and 
shrill, a high note sounded. Was this no 
longer an earthly voice? Had he 
passed forever beyond the borders of 
human sounds? Again it rose, piercing, 
clear, then sank down into a low, 
breathless wail. And all at once to 
Jean’s relaxing brain the knowledge 
came strong, insistent. 

“Marie! Marie!” 

To the man wrestling on the floor, in 
the foul darkness, it seemed a scream, 
but it was in truth a whisper. 

Over the boards he crept, searching 
for the door, the window, for light, for 
air. Was it hours or only moments? 
When he came to himself he was in the 
hall in front of Marie’s door, a gust of 
wintry wind blowing full in his face. 

There was a physician in the room, a 
woman, several women, but none of 
them did Jean see; only Marie, Marie, 
lying so white and still, with something 
clasped in her arms. 

She opened her eyes when she heard 
him. 

“Oh, Jean, beloved,” she whispered, 
“it was a great success? A great tri- 
umph?” And then, not waiting for his 
answer, she moved one faint white hand 
toward the little bundle. “See, our 
little Jean could not wait. He came— 
he came on the night of his father’s 
first triumph.” 

And only Jean, kneeling by the bed, 
with Marie and the boy in his arms, 
thanking God in broken whispers, knew 
what the triumph had been. 


Jay 
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. for the next few months toward New 

New York’s New Mayor. York and its Democratic mayor, George 
The eyes of all Americans who are in- 8B. McClellan. On the first day of the 
telligently interested in the problems of new year Mr. McClellan becomes chief 
municipal government will be turned magistrate of the greatest city on the 
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JOHN WEAVER, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, WHO 








HAS BROUGHT ABOUT A POLITICAL CRISIS IN 


THE QUAKER CITY BY ANTAGONIZING THE POWERS THAT HAVE HITHERTO, 
DOMINATED ITS MUNICIPAL 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Beston. 
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THE NEW MAYOR OF NEW YORK—COLONEL GEORGE B. MCCLELL: SON AND NAMESAKE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR GENERAL. COLONEL MCCLELLAN IS THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD, 
AND HAS SERVED FIVE TERMS IN CONGRESS. 


From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1903, by Pach, New York. 








western continent—in some respects 
the greatest in the world—as the rep- 
resentative of a chastened and reformed 
Tammany. It is to him that the peo- 
ple look for any hope of the genuine- 
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of the head of an administration may 
determine the character of a city gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

Mr. McClellan is not what is gener- 
ally considered a “ typical politician.” 
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ness of that reform. Of his personal 
-incerity and uprightness of purpose 
there has never been any suspicion. 
[ven in the heat of party strife no at- 
tacks were made upon his character. 
The question of present interest to stu- 
dents of municipal polities is to what 
xtent the individual virtues and merits 










NEWLANDS, SUCCESSOR TO JOHN P. 
FROM NEVADA—AS A CONGRESSMAN, MR. 

THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII, AND HE NOW PROPOSES TO INVITE 
CUBA TO ENTER THE 


JONES AS UNITED STATES SENATOR 
NEWLANDS LED THE MOVEMENT FOR 


UNION. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


He is an educated gentleman of distin- 
guished ancestry, yet a democrat by 
nature, in the broad sense of the word, 
as well as a Democrat in politics by 
heredity, training, and conviction. He 
began his career as a reporter in New 
York, and he is as free from affectation, 
as frankly natural in manner, to-day as 
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patriotism and sense of public duty—a 
fact that inspires hope for his future 
as chief magistrate of New York. 


when he was a gatherer of news. In 
Congress, where he served for nine 
vears as the representative of a New 
York district, he made a good record dion Mai 
and won the esteem of his colleagues on _ ge 4 ‘ , 

both sides of the House. He displayed A Municipal Crisis in Philadelphia. 
genuine independence of party consid- 
erations on questions appealing to his 


The attitude of Mayor John Weaver 
of Philadelphia toward the political or- 
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THE VERSATILE FRENCH ENGINEER WHO REPRESENTS THE NEW 


PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA, 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA AT WASHINGTON. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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EUGENE HALE, FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MAINE, AND ONE OF THE 
LEADING FIGURES OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATURE—MR. HALE RONGLY OPPOSES 
ANYTHING SAVORING OF INTERFERENCE WITH THE INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


canization which placed him in office 
is unique, and the outcome of the strug- 
gle for mastery between the opposing 
forces will be awaited with more than 
ordinary interest. 

That the Philadelphia “ machine ’ 
is one of the boldest conspiracies for 
public plunder ever organized under the 
vuise of party politics is so notorious 
that a statement of the fact cannot be 
discredited on partizan grounds. Its 
choice of an honest man for mayor was 
only an audacious defiance of the feeble 
powers of reform in the Quaker City. 


The boss of Philadelphia said to the 
people, in effect: 

“Here, I will give you an honest, 
strong mayor, a man in whom you have 
confidence, and then beat you at every 
turn. I can put through any job I 
please in spite of him.” 

The boldness of the challenge is the 
more apparent when it is understood 
that Mr. Weaver, as district attorney, 
had prosecuted political criminals and 
corruptionists implacably, and made 
himself dangerous to the ballot-stuffers 
and crooked election boards upon whom 
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debt he has broken with his 














would-be masters and open- 
ly defied them. The method 
of assessment was changed 
with his approval, but evi- 
dently he and the machine 
were actuated by different 
motives. The boss wanted 
to raise the city’s borrow- 
ing capacity for purposes of 
loot, while the mayor de- 
sired to equalize assess- 
ments in justice to all tax- 
payers. 

When the new assess- 
ment was made, the ma- 
chine proposed a new bond 
issue of twenty-five million 
dollars, and demanded con- 
trol of the taxation depart- 
ment of the city. Mayor 
Weaver refused to yield 
control, and threatened to 
veto the bond ordinance. 
An interesting situation re- 
sulted. Mr. Weaver is an 
Englishman, and he has a 
square head which bodes no 
good to those who oppose 
him. 


An Expansionist from 
Nevada. 

Senator Francis Griffith 
Newlands is one of the few 
really able men who have 
represented the battle-born 
State of Nevada since her 
admission to the Union. 




















He succeeds one of those 








ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF, VICEROY OF THE FAR EAST, A NOTED 
EXPONENT OF THE RUSSIAN FORWARD POLICY, NOW IN CHIEF 
COMMAND OF THE CZAR’S FORCES IN MANCHURIA. 


the ruling organization depends for its 
fraudulent majorities. Possibly it was 
thought that an honest mayor would be 
less dangerous than an energetic, in- 
corruptible district attorney. 

Mavor Weaver has refrained from an- 
tagonizing the machine in minor mat- 
ters, and the reformers have even 
accused him of “ going along,” as Phila- 
delphia terms subserviency or acquies- 
cence in the established régime of job- 
bery, but in the matter of taxation and 


few, Senator Jones, who re- 
tired after’: many years of 
distinguished service when 
Nevada had one of its rare 
lapses from Republicanism to Democ- 
racy. 

The population of Nevada never ex- 
ceeded the present population of the 
city of Troy, and to-day it equals only 
that of Long Island City—about forty- 
five thousand—and yet for forty vears 
the handful of silver miners constitu- 
ting its electorate have had the same 
voting power as the great State of New 
York in the United States Senate. 
Territories with twice and thrice as 



















gress for admission. 

In the haleyon days of the Comstock 
lode, when multimillionaires jostled 
one another in Virginia City’s streets, 
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many inhabitants have been knocking 
vainly for years at the doors of Con- 
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content with the title and neither cared 
nor were conrpetent to giveintelligent 
attention to public affairs. 

Senator Newlands, although a rich 
man, is seriously interested in his work 
at Washington, and is not to be classed 
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HENRY WATTERSON, THE VETERAN 


MEN WHOSE PERSONALITIES 


From his latest photograph—Copyright, 


Nevada was notoriously a_ pocket 
borough, and the honors of Senatorship 
vere auctioned off to the highest bidder 
with startling frankness. Some of the 
purchasers happened to be men of ca- 
pacity, but not infrequently they were 
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OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 

WERE POWERS IN JOURNALISM. 

1903, by Purdy, Boston. 

with the Nevada statesmen who treated 
the Senate as a club on their infre- 
quent visits to Washington, and whose 
names appear in the records only as 
seconders of motions to adjourn. A 


Yale man and a Columbian Law School 
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graduate, he is an able lawyer, a serious 
student of politics, and a speaker who 
commands attention whenever he takes 
the floor. 

As Nevada’s sole representative in 
the House, Mr. Newlands led the move- 
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hood of States, and his earnest advo- 
cacy of that higher form of annexation. 


A Statesman from Maine. 


There are men in public life who at- 






































MAJOR-GENERAL ADNA ROMANZA 
YOUNG AS LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


From his latest photograph 
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oe 
ment for the annexation of Hawaii, and 
introduced the resolution by which that 


end was accomplished. That he is a 
consistent and indefatigable expansion- 
ist in the true sense is proved by his 
proposal to admit Cuba to the sister- 


WHO 
AND CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


ON JANUARY 9° IS TO SUCCEED GENERAL 


Copyright, 1903, ty Purdy, Boston, 


tract attention by eccentricity, natural 
or affected, by some noticeable varia- 
tion from the usual in feature, dress, or 
manner. There are others whose indi- 
vidual distinction cannot be attributed 
to any conspicuous peculiarity of per- 








son, and yet whose differentiation from 
the ordinary is so marked as to single 
them out of a crowd, so that strangers 
note them and ask who they are. Sen- 
ator Eugene Hale, of Maine, is one of 
the latter type. So far from affecting 
oddity, he is probably one of the most 
scrupulously correct dressers in the 
Senate, not to be identified by any 
sartorial idiosynerasy; yet his individu- 
ality, while defying analysis, compels 
attention and baffles caricature. 

What is true of Senator Hale’s out- 
ward appearance holds good as to his 
mental characteristics. He has no 
political fads, rides no hobbies. He does 
not surprise by taking unexpected posi- 
tions on public questions, nor does he 
depend for effect upon the studied arts 
of the orator. Yet he sometimes star- 
tles the Senate with the dynamic force 
of expression in his condensed charac- 
terizations of policies which offend his 
New England sense of moral propricty. 

Without posing or striving for promi- 
nence, the statesman from Maine com- 
mands the attention of the Senate and 
the public, and has made himself felt as 
a distinct power in national affairs. His 
clearness of perception, his good judg- 
ment on important questions, and his 
steadfast adherence to principle distin- 
guish him from the average party man 
and explain the cause of his influence. 

Senator Hale’s attitude toward Cuba 
is characteristic. While he has hope- 
fully predicted the ultimate political 
union of Canada with the United 
States, he has consistently advocated 
the policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of the young West Indian re- 
public, and has opposed every measure 
which seemed to him to savor of taking 
advantage of Cuban gratitude or help- 
lessness. He insists on scrupulously re- 
fraining from any action that could 
possibly embarrass Cuba in working out 
her own national problems. The Sena- 
tor from Maine even goes so far in 
maintaining that attitude as to object 
strongly to the Newlands proposition 
that an invitation to join the Union as 
a State be extended to Cuba, lest it be 
construed as veiled coercion. 

Maine is a comparatively small State, 
but her delegation at the national capi- 
tal possesses a disproportionate share of 
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political influence and prestige. This is 
largely the result of a laudable tradition 
which she has established. She sends 
good nen to Washington and keeps 
them there. Experience is a prime qual- 
ification for the successful legislator, 
and Maine gives her Congressmen and 
Senators time to acquire it. Messrs. 
Frye and Hale have held their present 
seats for more than twenty years, and 
seem likely to hold them as long as they 
wish. 

Senator Hale has twice refused a 
Cabinet position. Almost thirty years 
ago President Grant offered him the 
Postmaster-General’s portfolio, and 
later President Hayes asked him to be- 
come head of the Navy Department; 
but neither proposition attracted him. 


A Veteran American Editor. 

The individuality which was the 
strength of American journalism in the 
days of Greeley has almost disappeared, 
giving place to force derived from 
other qualities, but the personal note 
will not be wholly silenced while Henry 
Watterson remains in the field. What 
the Louisville editor writes on national 
questions still commands attention be- 
cause of the impress made upon the 
public mind by the personality of the 
writer rather than because of the thing 
he says or his manner of saying it. 

A paper of much wider general cir- 
culation than the Louisville Couwrier- 
Journal could have printed strictures 
on Newport society even more severe 
than Mr. Watterson’s without causing 
one-tenth the commotion that was 
raised by his picturesque if somewhat 
reckless onslaught. Attacks upon the 
Senate as specific and serious as his re- 
cent accusation of jobbery in the Pan- 
ama Canal bargain have been ignored 
as unworthy of serious attention. Mr. 
Watterson’s views on the subject lacked 
supporting evidence, but they were 
gravely discussed for a time, and the - 
Senate really felt aggrieved at his char- 
acterization of some of its venerable 
members. 

All of which is by way of unconscious 
tribute to the forceful personality of 
the last of the old-time journalists to 
keep the field. 























































DOUBLE HARNESS. : 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Dolly Dialogues,” and “‘ The King’s Mirror.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


GRANTLEY IMASON, a wealthy Englishman of thirty-three, has married Sibylla Chiddingfold, the 
daughter of the Milldean rector, and though he loves her dearly, she realizes—a year or so later—that she 
makes less difference to him than she had looked to make. She seems outside the man’s innermost self. 

Sibylla has one mighty hope on which she lives—the expected birth of their child—but in one of her 
despairing moods she goes for a gallop on a horse her husband has forbidden her. A runaway and a 
severe fall follow, and Imason returns from London to confront a serious situation. In the opinion of the 
Milldean physician, an operation will be necessary, one which will save either the wife or the child. Imason 
at once orders the doctor to think of but one thing, and one only, his wife; and to the protestations of 
his wife’s old nurse, Mrs. Mumple, he snaps his fingers and says with savage bluntness: ‘* Against her, I 
don’t care that for the child.” 

The other characters in the story are Jeremy Chiddingfold, Sibylla’s brother; and several friends of 
Grantley Imason—Tom and Harriet Courtland, a lamentable paradigm of matrimonial infelicity ; John 
Fanshaw, a stock-broker, and his wife Christine ; Mr. and Mrs. Raymore; Richard and Janet Selford,:a 
gushing but quarrelsome pair, with a sharp tongued daughter of sixteen, named Anna ; and Walter Dudley 


Blake, a good-looking and unattached young man of leisure. 
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N O doubt the bodily shock, the lacera- 

tion of her nerves, and the condi- 
tion she was in had something to do with 
Sibylla’s view of the accident. These 
accidental circumstances gave added 
force to what was the natural outcome 
of her disposition. A further current of 
feeling, sweeping her in the same direc- 
tion, lay in the blame which she eagerly 
fastened on herself. Her wilfulness and 
heedlessness cried out to her for an 
atonement; she was eager to make an 
appeasing sacrifice, and caught at the 
opportunity, embracing readily the 
worst view of the case, drawing from 
that view an unhesitating conclusion as 
to what her duty was. 

Once so deduced, the duty became a 
feverish desire, and her only fear was 
that she might be balked of its realiza- 
tion. She had risked her child’s life; let 
her risk her life for her child. 

That idea was by itself, and by its in- 
nate propriety, enough to inspire her 
mind and to decide her will. It was but 
to accumulate reasons beyond need when 
she reminded herself that even before 
the accident all her weal had hung on 
the child, every chance that remained of 
overcoming certain failure, of achieving 
still the splendid suecess of which she 
had dreamed. in her life and marriage. 

The specialist was to arrive the next 


morning; she was reluctant to wait even 
for that. Old Gardiner was for her an 
all-wise, all-sufficient oracle of the facts, 
because he had declared them to be such 
as fitted-into the demands of her heart 
and of her mood. Left to herself, she 
would have constrained his fears, over- 
borne his doubts, and forced him to her 
will; he would have stammered all in 
vain about what was the medical prac- 
tise. As it was, open-eyed, refusing to 
seek sleep, strung up by excitement, all 
through the evening she battled against 
her husband for her way. 

If she had no hesitation in one view, 
Grantley never wavered from the other. 
The plain wunreasonableness of not 
awaiting the specialist’s verdict was not 
hard to enforce. Sibylla, professing to 
yield, yet still assumed what the verdict 
would be, and pressed for a promise. At 
first he evaded her urgency by every de- 
vice of soothing counsels, of entreaties 
that she would rest, of affectionate re- 
proofs. She would not allow evasion. 
Then, when his refusal came, it came 
tenderly, inspired by his love for her, 
based on an appeal to that. 

It was on this that he had relied. He 
was puzzled that it failed of the full ef- 
fect he had looked for; and, beyond the 
puzzle, gradually a sense of bitter hurt 
and soreness grew up in his mind. He 
did not know of that secret connection 
in her thoughts between the child and an 
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ideal perfecting of the love between her 
and him; she was at once too centered 
on her own desire to make him see, and 
too persuaded that such hopes must be 
secret if they were to remain hopes at 
all. He saw only that when he persuaded, 
cajoled, flattered, and caressed as a 
lover, he failed. His power seemed gone. 
Her appeal was to him in another char- 
acter, and that very fact seemed to put 
him on a lower plane. 

He had not doubted, for a moment, 
what came first to him—it was her life, 
her well-being, his love of her. As she 
persisted in her battle, the feeling grew 
that she made an inadequate return, and 
showed an appreciation short of what 
was his due. Gradually his manner 
hardened, his decision was expressed 
more firmly, he stiffened into a direct 
antagonism, and interposed his will and 
his authority to effect what his love and 
his entreaties had failed to do. He never 
lacked courtesy; he could not, under 
such circumstances as these, desire to 
fail in gentleness. But it was his will 
against hers now, and what his will was 
he conveved clearly. 

A trained nurse had arrived from 
Fairhaven, but Sibylla vehemently pre- 
ferredl the presence of Mrs. Mumple, and 
it was Mrs. Mumple whom Grantley left 
with her when he came down to his 
study about midnight. He had not 
dined, and a cold supper was laid out on 
the table. Jeremy was there, trying to 
read, eying the supper ravenously, yet 
ashamed of being hungry. He fell on 
the beef with avidity when Grantley ob- 
served that anyhow starving themselves 
could serve no useful purpose. 

Grantley was worried, but not anx- 
ious; he had confidence in the specialist, 
and even in Gardiner’s view there was 
no danger if the right course were fol- 
lowed. To the disappointment which 
that course involved he had schooled 
himself, aecenting it almost gladly as 
by so far the lesser evil. 

“Tf you were to talk to Sibylla now,” 
he said, “I think you’d be reminded of 
those old days you once told me about. 
Fate has thumped her pretty severely 
for anything she did, but she’s mortally 
anxious to be thumped more, and very 
angry with me because I won’t allow it. 
Upon my word, I believe she’d be disap- 
pointed if Tarlton told us that the thing 
wasn’t so bad, after all, and that every- 
thing would go right without anything 
being done.” 

“T dare say she would; but there’s no 
chance of that?” 
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“Well, I’m afraid not. One must be- 
lieve one’s medical man, I suppose, even 
if he’s old Gardiner; and he seems quite 
sure of it.” Grantley drank and sighed. 
“It’s uncommonly perverse, when every- 
thing was so prosperous before.” 

The day had left its traces on Jeremy. 
Though he had not told Grantley so, 
yet when he saw Sibylla thrown he had 
made no doubt she was killed; and she 
was the one person in the world whom 
he deeply loved. That fear had left him 
now, but the memory of it softened him 
toward her—even toward her foolish- 
ness, which he had been wont to divide 
very distinctly from her, and to con- 
sider himself free to deal with faith- 
fully. 

“ At best, it'll be a most awful disap- 
pointment to her.” 

“Yes; it must be that—and to me, 
too,” said Grantley. 

“She was just living in and for the 
thing, you know.” 

Grantley made no answer this time; a 
shade of annoyance passed over his face. 

“She never could give herself to more 
than one thing at a time. With her that 
one thing was always the whole hog, and 
there was nothing else. That’s just how 
it’s been now.” 

Jeremy’s words showed true sympathy, 
and moreover a new absence of shame 
in expressing it; but Grantley did not 
accord them much apparent welcome. 
They came too near to confirming his 
suspicions; they harmonized too well 
with the soreness which remained from 
his impotent entreaties and unpersua- 
sive caresses. Again without answering, 
he got up and lit his cigar. 

“Oh, by the way,” Jeremy went on, 
“while you were with Sibylla, that girl 
from the rectory came up—you know, 
Dora Hutting—to ask after Sibylla and 
say they were all awfully sorry and anx- 
ious, and all that, you know.” 

“Very kind of them. I hope you told 
her so, and said what you could?” 

“Yes, that’s all right. The girl seems 
awfully fond of Sibylla, Grantley. By 
Jove, when we got talking about her, she 
—she began to ery!” 

Grantley turned round, smiling at the 
unaccustomed note of pathos struck by 
Jeremy’s tones. 

“Rather decent of her, wasn’t it?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Very nice. Did you console her?” 

“Oh, I didn’t see what the devil I 
could say. Besides, I didn’t feel very 
comfortable—it was rather awkward.” 

“T believe the girl’s afraid of me. She 
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always seems to come here when I’m 
away. Is she a pleasant girl, Jeremy?” 

“Oh, she—she seemed all right. And 
I—I liked the way she felt about Si- 
bylla.” 

“So do I, and I'll thank her for it. 
Is she getting at all prettier?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t call her bad-look- 
ing, don’t you know.” 

“She used to be a bit spotty,” yawned 
Grantley. 

“T don’t think she’s spotty now.” 

“Well, thank heaven for that, any- 
how,” said Grantley piously. “I hate 
spots above anything, Jeremy.” 

“She hasn’t got any, I tell you,” said 
Jeremy, distinctly annoyed. 

Grantley smiled sleepily, threw him- 
self on to his favorite couch, laid down 
his cigar, and closed his eyes. After the 
strain he was weary, and soon his regu- 
lar breathing showed that he slept. Jere- 
my had his pipe alight, and sat smoking, 
from time to time regarding his brother- 
in-law’s handsome features with an in- 
quiring gaze. 

There was a new stir of feeling in 
Jeremy. A boy of strong intellectual 
bent, he had ripened slowly on the emo- 
tional side, and there had been nothing 
in the circumstances or chances of his 
life to quicken the process thus natu- 
rally very gradual. To-day something 
had come. He had been violently 
snatched from his quiet and his isola- 
tion, confronted with a crisis that com- 
manded feeling, probed to the heart of 
his being by love and fear. Under this 
eall from life nascent feelings grew to 
birth, and suppressed impulses strug- 
gled for liberty and for power. He was 
not now resisting them, nor turning 
from them. He was watching, waiting, 
puzzling about them, hiding them still 
from others, but no longer denying them 
to himself. 

He was wondering and astir. The 
manhood which had come upon him was 
a strange thing; the life that called him 
seemed now full of new and strange 
things. Through his fear and love for 
Sibylla he was entering on new realms 
of experience and of feeling. He sat 
smoking hard and marveling that Grant- 
ley slept. 

Connected with this upheaval of men- 
tal conceptions which had _ hitherto 
maintained an aspect so boldly funda- 
mental, and claimed to be the veritable 
rock of thought whereon Jeremy built 
his church, was the curious circum- 
stance that he suddenly found himself 
rather sensitive about Grantley’s care- 


less criticism of Miss Dora Hutting’s 
appearance. It sorted ill with his ap- 
preciation of Dora’s brimming eyes and 
over-brimming sympathies. It seemed 
mean to remember the spots that had 


been on the face to which those brim-> 


ming eyes belonged—as mean as _ it 
would have been in himself to recall the 
by-gone grievances and the old—the sud- 
denly old-grown—squabbles which he 
had had with the long-legged rectory 
girl. 

That old epithet, too! A sudden sense 
of indelicacy shot across him as it came 
into his mind; he stood incomprehen- 
sibly accused of irreverence in his own 
eyes. 

Yet the spots had existed. And 
Sibylla had been wrong—had been 
wrong, and was now, it appeared, un- 
reasonable. Moreover, beyond question, 
Mumple was idiotic. Reason was 
alarmed in him since it was threatened. 
He told himself that Grantley was very 
sensible to sleep. But himself he could 
not think of sleep; and his ears were 
hungry for every sound from the floor 
above. 

The stairs creaked, there was a sniff. 
Mrs. Mumple was at the door. Jeremy 
made an instinctive gesture for silence 
because Grantley slept. He watched 
Mrs. Mumple as she turned her eyes on 
the peacefully reposing form. The eyes 
turned sharp to him, and Mrs. Mumple 
raised her fat hands just a little and 
let them fall softly. 

“He’s asleep?” she whispered. 

“You see he is. Best thing for him, 
too.” His answering whisper was gruff. 

“She’s not sleeping,” said Mrs. Mum- 
ple. “ And she’s asking for him again.” 

“Then we’d better wake him up.” He 
spoke irritably, as he rose and touched 
Grantley’s shoulder. “ He must be tired 
out, don’t you see?” 

Mrs. Mumple made no. answer. She 
raised and dropped her hands again. 

Grantley awoke lightly and easily, al- 
most unconscious that he had slept. 

“What were we talking about? Oh, 
yes, Dora Hutting. Why, I believe I’ve 
been asleep! ” 

“You’ve slept nearly an hour,’ 
Jeremy, going back to his chair. 

Grantley’s eyes fell on Mrs. Mumple; 
a slight air of impatience marked his 
manner as he asked: 

“Ts anything wrong, Mrs. Mumple?” 

““ She’s asking for you again, Mr. Ima- 
son.” 

“Dear me! Gardiner said she should 
be kept quiet.” 
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“The doctor’s lying down. But she’ll 
not rest without seeing you. She’s fret- 
ting so.” 

“ Have you been letting her talk about 
it and excite herself? Have you been 
talking to her yourself?” 

“ How can we help talking about it?” 
Mrs. Mumple moaned. 

“Tt’s infernally silly, infernally!” he 
exclaimed in exasperation. “Well, I 
must go to her, I suppose.” He turned 
to Jeremy. “It'll be better if you'll keep 
Mrs. Mumple with you. We'll get the 
nurse to go to Sibylla.” 

“T can’t leave her as she is,” said 
Mrs. Mumple, threatening a fresh out- 
burst of tears. 

Grantley walked out of the room, mut- 
tering savagely. 

The strain of irritation, largely in- 
duced by Mrs. Mumple’s tearful glances 
and faithful, dog-like persistency, 
robbed him of the tenderness by which 
alone he might possibly have won his 
wife’s willing obedience, and perhaps 
have convinced her reason through her 
love. He used his affection, now, not 
in appeal, but as an argumentative 
point. He found in her a hard opposi- 
tion; she seemed to look at him with a 
sort of dislike, a mingling of fear and 
wonder. Thus she listened in silence to 
his cold marshaling of the evidences of 
his love and his deliberate enforcing of 
the claims it gave him. 

Seeing that he made no impression, he 
grew more impatient and more imperi- 
ous, ending with a plain intimation 
that he would discuss the question no 
further. 

“ You'll make me the murderess of my 
child,” she said. 

The gross, irrational exaggeration 
drove him to worse bitterness. 

“T’ve no intention of running even 
the smallest risk of being party to the 
murder of my wife,” he retorted. 

Lying among her pillows, very pale 
and weary, she pronounced the accusa- 
tion which had so long brooded in her 
mind. 

“Tt’s not because you love me so much. 
You do love me in a way. I please you; 
you’re proud of me, you like me to be 
there; you like to make love to me, you 
like taking all I have to give you, and 
God knows I liked to give it. But you 
haven’t given the same thing back to me, 
Grantley. I don’t know whether you’ve 
got it to give to anybody, but at any rate 
you haven’t given it to me. I haven’t 
become part of you, as I was ready to be- 
come—as I’ve already become of my 
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little unborn child. Your life wouldn’t 
be made really different, if I went away. 
In the end you’ve been apart from me. 
I thought the coming of the child must 
make all that different. But it hasn’t.- 
You’ve been about the child just as 
you’ve been about me.” 

“Oh, where on earth do you get such 
notions?” he exclaimed. 

“Just the same as about me. You 
wanted me and you wanted a child, too. 
But you wanted both with—well, with 
the least disturbance of your old self and 
your old thoughts. With the least 
trouble—it almost comes to that, really. 
I don’t know how else to put it. You en- 
joyed the pleasant parts very much, but 
you take as little as you can of the 
troublesome ones. I suppose a lot of 
people are—are like that. Only it’s a— 
a little unfortunate that you should 
have happened on me, because I—I can’t 
understand being like that. To me it 
seems somehow rather cruel. So, know- 
ing you're like that, I can’t believe you 
when you tell me that you think of noth- 
ing but your love for me. I dare say you 
think it’s true—I know you wouldn’t say 
it if you didn’t think it’s true. And in a 
way it’s true. But the real truth is ”— 
she paused, and for the first time turned 
her eyes on him—“the real truth is 
not that you love me too much to do 
what I ask.” 

“What else can it be?” he cried des- 
perately, utterly puzzled and upset by 
her accusation. 

“What else can it be? Ah, yes, what 
else?” Her voice grew rather more ve- 
hement. “I can answer that. What have 
I been doing these five months but learn- 
ing the answer to that? I'll tell you. It’s 
not that you love me so much, it’s that 
you don’t care about the child.” 

The words brought a suspicion into 
his mind. 

“That old fool, Mrs. Mumple, has 
been talking to you? She’s been repeat- 
ing something I said? Well, I expressed 
it carelessly, awkwardly, but a 

“What does it matter what Mumples 
has repeated? I knew it all before.” 

“'Meddlesome old idiot!” he grumbled 
fiercely. 

To him there was no reason in it all. 
The accusation angered him fiercely, and 
amazed him even more; he saw no 
shadow of justice in it. He put it all 
down to Sibylla’s exaggerated way of 
talking and thinking. He was conscious 
of no shortcomings; the accusation in- 
furiated the more for its entire failure 
to convince. 
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“ When two women put their heads to- 
gether and begin to talk nonsense there’s 
no end to it; bring a baby, born or un- 
born, into the case, and the last chance 
of any limit to the nonsense is gone.” 

He did not tell her that, though it ex- 
pressed what he felt, in a general form; 
he fell back on the circumstances of 
the minute. 

“My dear Sibylla, you’re not fit to 
discuss things rationally at present. 


We'll say no more now; we shall only be . 


still more unjust to one another if we 
do. Only, I must be obeyed.” 

“Yes, you shall be obeyed,” she said. 
“But since it’s like that, I think that 
whatever happens now, I—I won’t have 
any more children, Grantley.” 

“What?” 

He was startled out of the cold com- 
posure which he had achieved in his 
previous speech. She repeated her words 
in a low, tired voice, but firmly and 
coolly. 

“T think I won’t have any more chil- 
dren.” 

“Do you know what you're saying?” 

“Oh, surely, yes,” she answered with 
a faint smile. 

Grantley walked up and down the 
room twice, and then came and stood by 
her bed, fixing his eyes on her face in a 
long, somber contemplation. Her faint 
smile persisted on her lips as she looked 
up at him; but he turned away without 
speaking, with a weary shrug of his 
shoulders. ; 

“T’ll send the nurse to you,” he said 
as he went toward the door. 

“Send Mumples, please, Grantley.” 

Mrs. Mumple had done all the harm 
she could. 

“All right,” he 
sleep. Good night.” 

He shut the door behind him before 
her answer came. On the stairs he met 
Mrs. Mumple. The fat woman shrank 
out of his path, but he bade her good- 
night not unkindly, although absently; 
she needed no bidding to send her to 
Sibylla’s room. 

He found Jeremy still in the study. 

“Oh, go home to bed, old fellow,” he 
exclaimed irritably, but affectionately, 
too. “ What good can you do sitting up 
here all night?” 

“Yes, I suppose I may as well go— 
it’s half-past two. I'll go out by the gar- 
den.” He opened the window which led 
on to the lawn. The fresh night air 
came in. “ That’s good,” sniffed Jeremy. 

Grantley stepped into the garden with 
him and lit a cigarette. 


replied. “Try to 
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“But it is all right, Grantley? Is Si- 
bylla reasonable now?” 

“ All right? Reasonable?” 

Grantley’s innermost thoughts had 
been far away. 

“T mean, will she agree to what you 
wish—what we wish?” 

“Yes, it’s all right. She’s reasonable 
now.” 

His face was still in the light of the 
lamp which stood on a table in the win- 
dow. Jeremy saw the paleness of his 
cheeks and the hard set of his eyes. 
There was no sign of relief in him or of 
anxiety assuaged. 

“Well, thank Heaven for that much, 
anyhow!” Jeremy sighed. 

“Yes, for that much, anyhow,” Grant- 
ley agreed, pressing his arm in a 
friendly way. “And now, old boy, good 
night.” 

Jeremy left him there in the garden, 
smoking his cigarette, standing motion- 
less. His face was in the dark now, but 
Jeremy knew the same look was in the 
eyes still. 

It was hard for the young man, even 
with the new impulses and the new 
sympathies that were alive and astir 
within him, to follow, or even to con- 
jecture, what had been happening that 
night. Yet as he went down the hill, it 
was plain even to him, plain enough to 
raise a sharp pang in him, that some- 
how the little child, unborn or whether it 
should yet be born, had brought not 
union, but estrangement, to the house, 
not peace but a sword. 


Yee 


Ir was a dull, chilly afternoon in 
March. Christine Fanshaw huddled her 
slight little figure—she looked as if the 
cold would cut right through her—over 
a blazing fire in her boudoir. She held 
a screen between the flames and her face, 
and turned her eyes on Anna Selford, 
who was paying her a call. 

Anna was a plump, dark girl, by no 
means pretty, but with a shrewd look 
about her, and an air of self-confidence 
rather too assured for her years. She 
was dressed in a would-be artistic fash- 
ion, not well-suited to her natural style. 

“ Awfully sad, isn’t it?” she was say- 
ing. “ But mamma says Mrs. Raymore is 
splendid about it. Mr. Raymore was 
quite upset, and was no good at all, at 
first. It was Mrs. Raymore who went 
and got Charley away from the woman, 
and hushed up all the row about the 
money—oh, he had taken some from the 
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office, he was in a solicitor’s office, you 
know—and arranged for him to be sent 
out to Buenos Ayres. She did the whole 
thing, in fact. She’s quite heart-broken 
about it, mamma says, but quite firm and 
brave, too. How awful to have your 
son turn out like that! He was only 
nineteen, and Mrs. Raymore simply wor- 
shiped him.” ‘ 

“ He used to be a very pretty little boy. 
A little boy! And now!” Christine 
plucked idly at the fringes of her hand- 
sereen. 

“And mamma says the woman was 
thirty, and not very good-looking, 
either! ” 

“What a lot you know, Anna! You’re 
hardly seventeen, are you? And Suzette 
Bligh’s twenty-seven! But she’s a baby 
compared to you.” 

“ Oh, mamma always tells me things— 
or else I hear her and papa talking about 
them. When I’m washing the dogs, they 
forget I’m there, especially if they’re 
squabbling. And I keep my ears open.” 

“Yes, I think you do.” 

“But generally mamma tells me. She 
always must talk to somebody, you see. 
When I was little she used to tell me 
things, and then forget it and box my 
ears for knowing them!” 

Anna spoke without rancor, rather 
with a sort of quiet amusement, as if she 
had given much study to her mother’s 
peculiarities and found permanent di- 
version in them. 

“Poor Kate Raymore! So they’re in 
trouble, too!” 

“Charley was awfully sorry. They 
hope he'll come back some day, if he be- 
haves well out there.” 

“Poor Kate Raymore! Well, there’s 
trouble everywhere, isn’t there, Anna?” 
She shivered and drew yet a little nearer 
the fire. “ How are things at home with 
you?” 

“Just as usual; nothing ever happens 
with us.” 

“You may thank heaven for it. It 
might be much worse than that.” 

“T suppose it might. It’s only just 
rather dull. And I suppose I shall have 
to endure it for a long while. You see, 
I’m not very likely to get married, Mrs. 
Fanshaw. No men ever come to our 
house—they can’t stand it. Besides, I’m 
not pretty.” 

“Oh, come and meet men here. And 
never mind not being pretty. I could 
dress you to look quite smart. That’s it! 
You should go in for smartness, not 
prettiness. I really believe it pays bet- 
ter nowadays. Get Janet—get your 
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mother to give you an allowance, and 
we'll put our heads together over it.” 

“That’s awfully kind of you, Mrs. 
Fanshaw.” 

“Oh, I like dressing people; and I do 
think girls ought to have their chances. 
But in those things she makes you wear 
—oh, my dear Anna!” 

“Yes, I know. I'l ask her. And ig 
Anna hesitated, then rose, and came 
over to Christine. 
her. 

“Tt’s nothing, my dear,” said Chris- 
tine, amused but annoyed; she was very 
ready to help Anna, but did not care in 
the least for being kissed by her. 

Anna sat down again, and there en- 
sued a long pause. 

“ And as for not marrying,” Christine 
resumed, “it’s six of one and half a 
dozen of the other, I think. Oh, I should 
have hated to be an old maid, but still 
one would have avoided so much worry. 
Look at these poor Raymores! They’ve 
always got on so well, too, up to now!” 

She laid down her screen and pulled 
up her dress to let the warmth get to her 
ankles. Anna looked at her dainty face 
lit up by the glow. 

“T wish I was like you, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw.” 

Christine did not refuse the compli- 
ment; she only denied the value of the 
possession which won it for her. 

“Much good it’s done me, my dear!” 
she sighed. “ But people who’ve not got 
looks never will believe how little good 
they are. Oh, I didn’t mean to be rude, 
Anna. I believe in you, you know. I 
“an do something with you. Only ”—she 
stopped, frowning a little and looking 
vaguely unhappy. “ Well,” she resumed, 
“if it turns out that I can’t take you 
under my wing, we must get hold of 
Sibylla. She’s always ready to do things 
for people—and they’ve got lots of 
money.” 

Anna’s curiosity was turned in the 
direction of Sibylla. 

“ What was the truth about Mrs. Ima- 
son, Mrs. Fanshaw?” 

“T made sure you’d know that, too! ” 
smiled Christine. “And if you don’t, I 
suppose I oughtn’t to tell you.” 

“T know she—she had an accident.” 

“Oh, well, everybody knows. Yes, she 
had, and they thought it was worse than 
it was; the eountry doctor down at Mill- 
dean made a mistake—took too serious 
a view, you know. And—and there was 
a lot of bother. But the London man 
said it would be all right. And so it 
turned out. The baby is a splendid boy.” 


Suddenly she kissed 
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“Tt all ended all right, then?” 
Christine looked a little doubtful. 
“The boy’s all right, and Sibylla’s 

quite well,” she answered. 

“But mamma said Mrs. 
hinted re 

“Well, Sibylla wouldn’t believe the 
London man, you see. She thought that 
he—that he’d been persuaded to say she 
needn’t have the operation she intended 
to have, and that they meant to—well, 
really, Anna, I can’t go into details. 
It’s quite medical, my dear, and I can’t 
express myself discreetly. Anyhow, 
Sibylla made a grievance of it, you 
know, and relations were a_ little 
strained, I think.” 

“ Oh, well, I suppose that’s over now, 
since everything’s gone right, Mrs, Fan- 
shaw.” 

“Tt ought to be,” said Christine, shy 
of asserting the positive fact. “ But very 
often fusses about nothing do just as 
much harm as fusses about something 
big. It’s the way one looks at them.” 

“Yes, I ought to know that—living in 
our house,” remarked Anna Selford. 

“You do give your parents away so!” 
Christine complained with a smile, in 
which pity was mingled. 


Raymore 


The pity, however, was not for the be- 
trayed, but for the traitor. Anna’s pre- 
mature knowingness, and the suggestion 
of hardness it carried with it, were the 
result of a reaction against the atmos- 
phere of her home, against the half-real 
gush and the spasmodic emotionality of 


the family cirele. In this revolt truth 
asserted itself, but sweetness suffered 
and freshness lost its bloom. Christine 
was sorry when that sort of thing hap- 
pened to young girls. But there it was. 
Anna was not the ingénue, and it was no 
good treating her as if she were. 

“T’m really half glad you don’t live in 
this house. I’m sure John and I couldn’t 
bear the scrutiny—not just now, any- 
how.” She answered Anna’s questioning 
eyes by going on: “Oh, it’s terrible, my 
dear. We’ve no money—now, really, 
don’t repeat that! And John’s full of 
business worries. It’s positively so bad 
that I have to try to be amiable about 
> hy 

“T’m so sorry—and I really won’t talk 
about it, Mrs. Fanshaw.” 

“No, don’t, my dear—not till we’re in 
the Bankruptey Court. Then every- 
body’ll know. And I dare say we shall 
have some money again—at least, bank- 
rupts generally seem to have plenty.” 

“Then why don’t you °” 

“Anna! John would cut his throat 
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first. Oh, I really believe he would. 
You’ve no idea. what a man like him 
thinks of his business and of his firm’s 
eredit. It’s like—well, it’s like what we 
women ought to think ”—again Chris- 
tine avoided asserting the actual fact— 
“about our reputations, you know. So 
you may imagine the state of things. 
Our best pair is being sold at Tatter- 
sall’s this very day! That’s why I’m in- 
doors; cabs are so cold, and the other 
pair will have to.go out at night.” 
Shiveringly she nestled to the fire again, 

“T’m so awfully sorry, Mrs. Fanshaw. 
It’ll all come right, won’t it?” 

“Tt generally does, but I don’t know. 
And John says I’ve always been so ex- 
travagant—and I suppose I have. Well, 
I thought it was just that John was 
stingy. He had a splendid business, you 
know.” She paused and smiled at Anna. 

Christine was not in the habit of giv- 
ing praise beyond measure or without 
reservation either to herself or to other 
people, and she had done no more than 
justice to her present effort to be ami- 
able. Money was the old cause of quar- 
rel between her husband and herself; the 
alternation of fat and lean years had 
kept it always alive and intermittently 
active. But hitherto, while the fat sea- 
sons had meant affluence, the lean had 
never fallen short of plenty or of sol- 
vency. It had been a question of more or 
less lavish expenditure; that was all. 
Christine was afraid there was more 
now. Her husband was worried as he 
had never been before; he had dropped 
hints of speculations gone wrong and of 
heavy commitments; and Christine, a 
constant glancer at City articles and an 
occasional dabbler in stocks, had read 
that there was a crisis in the market in 
which he mainly dealt. 

Things were black; she knew it al- 
most as well as he. Both showed cour- 
age, and the seriousness of the matter 
forbade mere bickering. Nor was either 
invulnerable enough to open the battle. 
Her extravagance exposed her to attack; 
he was conscious of hazardous specula- 
tions which had wantonly undermined 
the standing of a firm once strong and 
of excellent repute. Each needed at 
onee to give and to receive charity. 
Thus from the impending trouble they 
had become better friends, and their 
underlying comradeship had more 
openly asserted itself. This amount of 
good there was in it, Christine thought 
to herself, and John, in his blunt fash- 
ion, had actually said as much to her. 

“We're in the same boat, and we must 
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both pull at our oars, old girl,” he said, 
and Christine was glad he should say it, 
although she hated being called “old 
girl’ John had a tendency toward 
plebeian endearments. 

So the best pair went to Tattersall’s, 
and some of the diamonds to a corre- 
sponding establishment in the jewelry 
line. And various other things were 
done or attempted with the view of let- 
ting free a few thousand pounds and of 
diminishing expenditure in the future. 
But John Fanshaw’s brow grew no clear- 
er. About these sacrifices there hung the 
air of doing what was right and proper 
—what, given the worst happening, 
would commend itself to the feelings of 
the creditors—rather than of achieving 
anything of real service. 

Christine guessed that the ‘specula- 
tions must have been on a very large 
seale. Could it be that ruin—real ruin 
—was in front of them? She could hardly 
realize that—either its coming, or what 
life would be after it had come. And in 
her heart—here, too, she had said no 
more than truth—she did doubt whether 
John would stay in the world to see. 
Well, what could she do? She had three 
hundred a year of her own. If the ruin 
came, she could find crusts for herself 
and John—if John were there. 

These were the thoughts which had 
kept intruding into her mind as she 
talked to Anna Selford and shivered 
now and then over the blazing fire. Yet 
she could face them better than John, 
thanks to a touch of fatalism in her na- 
ture. She knew this of herself—and 
therefore was even more sorry for John 
than on her own account. This state of 
mind made the amiability easier. 

It also awoke her conscience from a 
long sleep with regard to the way in 
which she had treated John in the past. 
Against this, however, she struggled not 
only fiercely, but with a conviction of 
justice. Here conscience was overdoing 
its part, and passing from scrupulous- 
ness to morbidity. The thing in ques- 
tion, the thing conscience had awoken 
about, belonged to the far past; it had 
been finished off and written off, enjoyed 
and deplored, brooded over and violently 
banished from thought, ever so long ago. 
Hardly anybody knew about it; it was 
utterly over. None the less, the obstinate 
irrational digs which conscience, awake 
again, gave her about it increased as 
John’s face grew gloomier. 

Late in the afternoon John Fanshaw 
came to his wife’s room for a cup of tea. 

“The pair went for only two hundred 
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and forty-five,” he said. “I gave four 
hundred for them six months ago. Ah, 
well, a forced sale, you know! ” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference, 
does it?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, absently stirring his 
tea. “ Not much, Christine.” 

She sat very quiet by the fire, watching 
him; her screen was in her hand again. 

“It’s no use, we must face it,” he 
broke out suddenly. “ Everything’s 
gone against me again this week. I had 
a moral certainty, but—well, that isn’t 
a certainty. And ee 

He took a great gulp of tea. A faint 
spot of color came on Christine’s cheek. 

“ What does it mean?” she asked. 

“ve been to see Grantley Imason to- 
day. He behaved uncommonly well. The 
bank can’t do anything more for me, 
but as a private friend id 

“Had you to ask him for money, 
John?” 

“Well, friends often lend one another 
money, don’t they? I don’t see anything 
awful in that. I daren’t go to the 
money-lenders—I’m afraid they’d sell 
the secret.” 

“T dare say there’s nothing wrong in 
4s *. don’t know about such things. Go 
on. 

“He met me very straight; and I met 
him straight, too. I told him the whole 
position. I said, ‘The business is a 
good one, but I’ve got into a hole. Once 
I get out of that, the business is there. 
On steady lines—I wish to God I’d kept 
on them—it’s worth from eight to ten 
thousand a year. I’ll pay you back two 
thousand a year, and five per cent on all 
capital still owing.’ I think he liked the 
way I put it, Christine. He asked if he 
could take my word for it, and I said 
he could. And he said that on the faith 
of that he’d let me have fifteen thousand. 
I eall that handsome.” 

“ Grantley always likes to do the hand- 
some thing.” She looked at him before 
she put her question. “ And—and is that 
enough? ” 

He was ashamed, it was easy to see 
that, ashamed to show her how deep he 
was in the bog, how reckless he had been. 
He finished his tea, and pottered about, 
cutting and lighting a cigar, before he 
answered. 

“T suppose it’s not enough?” said 
Christine. 

“Tt’s no use unless I get some more. 
I don’t know where else to turn, and I 
must raise thirty thousand in a fortnight 
—by next settling day—or it’s all up. I 
shall be hammered, Christine.” 
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“Tf we sold up absolutely every- 
thing?” 

“ For God’s sake, no! That would ruin 
our credit, and then it wouldn’t be thirty 
thousand we should want, but—oh, I 
don’t know. Perhaps a hundred! We’ve 
sold enough already; there’s nothing 
more we can do on the quiet.” 

He sat down opposite to her and 
stared gloomily at the fire. Christine 
rather wondered that he did not turn to 
abuse of himself for having got into 
the bog, but she supposed that the spec- 
ulative temper, which acknowledges 
only bad luck and never bad judgment, 
saved him from that. He looked at her 
covertly once or twice; she saw, but pre- 
tended not to, and waited to hear what 
was in his mind. 

“ No, I don’t know where to turn—and 
T shall be hammered. After thirty years! 
And my father forty years before me! I 
never thought of its coming to this.” 
After a long pause he added, “I want 
another fifteen thousand—and I don’t 
know where to turn.” He smoked hard 
for a minute, then fiung his cigar peev- 
ishly into the fire. 

“T do wish I could help you, John,” 
she sighed. 

“Tm afraid you can’t, old lady.” 
Again he hesitated. “ Unless Te 
broke off again. Christine had some diffi- 
culty in keeping her nerves under con- 
trol: When he spoke again, it was 
abruptly, as if with a wrench. “I say, 
do you ever see Caylesham now?” 

A very slight, almost imperceptible 
start ran over her. “ Lord Caylesham ? 
Oh, I meet him about sometimes. He’s 
at the Raymores’ now and then—and at 
other places, of course.” 

“fe never comes here now, does he?” 

“Very seldom. To a party now and 
then.” She answered without apparent 
embarrassment, but her eyes were very 
sharply on the watch; she was on guard 
against the next blow. 

“He was a good chap, and very fond 
of us. Lord, we had some fine old games 
with Caylesham!” He rose now and 
stood with his back to the fire. “ He must 
be devilish rich since he came into the 
property.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. She said 
nothing. 

“ He’s a good chap, too. I don’t think 
he’d let a friend go to the wall. What 
do you think? He was as much your 
friend as mine, you know.” 

“ Gould you ask him, John? Oh, don’t 
do that!” 

“Why not? He’s got plenty.” 


“We see so little of him now. And it’s 
such a lot to ask.” 

“Tt’s not such a lot to him; and it’s 
only accidental that we haven’t met 
lately.” He looked at her angrily. “ You 
don’t realize what the devil of a mess 
we’re in. We’ve no choice, I tell you, but 
to get it from somewhere. And there’s 
nobody else I know of to ask. Why, he’ll 
get his money back again, Christine.” 

Her screen was before her face now, 
so that he saw no more than her brow. 

“T want you to go and ask him, Chris- 
tine. That’s what you can do for me. 
You said you wanted to help. Well, go 
and ask Caylesham to lend me _ the 
money.” 

“T can’t do that, John.” 

“Why not? Why ean’t you?” 

“T should hate your asking him—and 
I simply couldn’t ask him myself.” 

“Why do you hate my asking him? 
You said nothing against my asking 
Grantley, and we haven’t known him any 
better.” 

She had no answer to that ready. The 
thrust was awkward. 

“T eouldn’t ask him. I really couldn’t. 
Don’t press me to do that. If you must 
ask him, do it yourself. Why should I do 
it?” 

“ Why, because he’s more likely to give 
it to you.” 

“But that’s—that’s so unfair. To 
send a woman because it’s harder to re- 
fuse her! Oh, that isn’t fair, John!” 

“Fair! Good heavens, can’t you 
understand how we're situated? It’s ruin 
if we don’t get it—and I’m damned if 
T’ll live to see it. There!” 

She saw his passion. His words con- 
firmed her secret fear. She saw, too, how 
in the stress of danger he would not 
stand on seruples or be balked by ques- 
tions of taste or of social propriety. He 
saw possible salvation, and jumped at 
any path to it. And the responsibility of 
refusing to tread the path he put on her, 
with all that it might mean. 

“Tf I went and he said no, you 
couldn’t go afterwards. But you can go 
first, and you must go.” 

Christine shook her head. 

“T ean’t go,” she said. 

“Why not? You’re infernally odd 
about it. Why ean’t you go? Is it any- 
thing about Caylesham in particular?” 

“No, no, nothing like that. But I—I 
hate to go.” 

“You must do it for me. I don’t 
understand why you hate it so much.” 

He was regarding her with an air at 
once angry and inquisitive. She dared 
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hide her face no longer. She had to 
look at him calmly and steadily, with 
distress, perhaps, but at all costs with- 
out fear or confusion. 

“My good name depends on it, and all 
we have in the world—and, by God, yes, 
my life, too, if you like!” he exclaimed 
in rising passion. “You shall go! No, 
no, I don’t mean that—I don’t want to 
be rough. But for heaven’s sake, if 
you’ve ever cared about me, old woman, 
for heaven’s sake, go!” 

She hesitated still, and at this his 
passing touch of tenderness vanished. 
But it had moved her, and it worked with 
the fear that was on her. 

“Tf you’ve a special reason, teil it 
me,” he urged impatiently. “A special 
reason against asking Caylesham—some- 
body we must ask.” 

“T have no special reason against 
asking Lord Caylesham,” she answered. 

“Then you'll go?” 

A last struggle kept her silent a mo- 
ment. Then she answered in a low voice: 

“Yes, Ill go.” 

“There’s a brave little woman,” he 
cried delightedly, and bent down as if he 
would kiss her; but she had slipped her 
screen up nearly to her eyes again, and 
seemed so unconscious of his purpose 
that he abandoned it. His spirits rose in 
a moment as his sanguine mind, catch- 
ing hold of the bare chance, twisted it 
into a good chance, almost into a cer- 
tainty. “Gad, I believe he’ll give it you! 
Yowll put it in such a fetching way. 
Oh, his money’s safe enough, of course, 
but—well, you’ll make him see that bet- 
ter than I could. He liked you so much. 
you know. By Jove, I’m sure he'll do it 
for you!” 

Christine’s pain-stricken eyes alone 
were visible above the screen. Under- 
neath it her lips were bent in an involun- 
tary smile of most mocking bitterness. 
Conscience had not been at her without 
a purpose. At her husband’s bidding she 
must go and ask Caylesham for money. 
She bowed to conscience now. 


VIil. 


A suDDEN rigidity seemed to affect 
Mrs. Raymore from the waist upwards. 
Her back grew stiff, her head rose very 
straight from the neck, her eyes looked 
fixedly in front of her, her lips were 
tight shut. These symptoms were due 
to the fact that she saw Tom Courtland 
approaching, in company with a woman 
who was certainly not Lady Harriet. 

Thanks to the gossip about among 
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Tom’s friends, Kate Raymore guessed 
who the woman was; her gorgeous attire, 
her flamboyant manner, the air of good- 
natured rowdyism which she _ carried 
with her, all confirmed the guess. Yet 
Tom was walking with her in the broad 
light of day—not in the street, it is true; 
it was in a rather retired part of the 
park. Still, people came there and drove 
by there—and to many his companion 
was known by sight and repute. 

There was nothing to do but to pass 
him by without notice; he himself would 
wish nothing else and would expect 
nothing else. Still, Mrs. Raymore was 
sorry to have to do it; for Tom had been 
kind and helpful in obtaining that po- 
sition in a railway company’s office in 
Buenos Ayres which had covered the dis- 
astrous retreat of her well-beloved son. 

This lamentable affair had been 
hushed up so far as the outer world was 
concerned; but their friends knew the 
truth. In the first terrible days, when 
there had been imminent risk of a ecrim- 
inal prosecution, Raymore had rather 
lost his head, and had gone round to 
Grantley Imason, to Tom Courtland, to 
John Fanshaw, making lament and im- 
ploring advice. So they all knew—they 
and their wives. And the poor boy’s 
sister Eva had been told perforce. There 
the public shame stopped, but the pri- 
vate shame was very bitter to the Ray- 
mores, 

Raymore was driven to aceuse himself 
of all kinds of faults in his bringing up 
of the boy, of having been too indulgent 
here, or too strict there; most of all, of 
having been so engrossed in business as 
not to see enough of the boy, or to keep 
proper watch on his disposition and 
companions, and the way he spent his 
time. 

Kate Raymore, who even now could 
not get it out‘of her head that her boy 
was a paragon, was possessed by a more 
primitive feeling. To her the thing 
was a nemesis. She had been too con- 
tent, too sure all was well with their 
household, tpo uplifted in her kindly, but 
rather scornful, judgment of the difficul- 
ties and follies which the Courtland 
family, and the Fanshaw family, and 
other families of her acquaintance had 
brought before her eyes. She had fallen 
too much into the pose of the judge, the 
critic, and the censor. Well, she had 
trouble enough of her own now; and 
that, to say nothing of Tom’s kindness 
about Buenos Ayres, made her sorrier 
to have to eut him in the park. 

She was a religious woman of a type 
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now often considered old-fashioned. 
The nemesis which she instinctively ac- 
knowledged she accepted as a just and 
direct chastisement of Heaven. Her 
husband was impatient with this view, 
but he had more sympathy with the 
merciful alleviation of her sorrow which 
Heaven had sent. In the hour of afflic- 
tion her son’s heart, which had wandered 
from her in the waywardness of his 
heady youth, had come back to her. 
They could share holy memories of hours 
spent before Charley went, after for- 
giveness had been. offered and received, 
and they were all drawn very close to- 
gether. 

Meanwhile, they who remained were 
nearer in heart, too. Eva, who had been 
inclined to flightiness, was frightened 
and sobered into a greater tenderness 
and a more willing obedience; and 
Edgar Raymore himself, when once he 
had pulled himself together, had behaved 
so well, and been such a help to his wife 
in the trial; that their old relations of 
mellow friendship took on a more inti- 
mate and affectionate character. 

It was Sibylla Imason to whom Mrs. 
Raymore chose to pour out these feel- 
ings; for who could better share them 
than the young wife still in the first 
pride and glory of her motherhood? 

“Children bring you together and 
keep you together, whether in trouble or 
in joy. That’s one reason why every- 
body ought to have children,” Kate Ray- 
more said with a rather tremulous smile. 
“Tf there are none, there’s such a dan- 
ger of the whole thing getting old and 
eold, and—and worn-out, you know.” 

Sibylla was in wonderful health now, 
and at the best of her looks. Her man- 
ner, too, had grown more composed and 
less impulsive, although she kept her old 
graciousness. To Kate Raymore she 
seemed very fair and good to gaze on. 
She listened with a thoughtful gravity 
and the wonted hint of questioning or 
seeking in her eves. There was a hint of 
pain in them, too, and of this Mrs. Ray- 
more presently became aware. 

“That’s how it ought to be,” said 
Sibylla. “But—well, the Courtlands 
have children, too.” 

This remark struck Kate Raymore as 
rather odd, coming from Sibylla, but she 
was just now engrossed in her own feel- 
ings. She went on describing family life 
on the true lines—she wouldn’t have it 
that they were unreal or merely ideal— 
and was quite content that Sibylla 
should listen. 

Sibylla did listen; it was easier to do 
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that than to talk on the subject herself. 
But she listened without much interest. 
It was old ground to her, broken by im- 
agination, if not by experience, very fa- 
miliar to her thoughts some months be- 
fore. She had lived with—nay, had 
seemed to live on—such ideas in the 
early days of her marriage, before the 
accident and all that had come from it. 

The things Kate Raymore said were 
no doubt true sometimes; but they were 
not true for her. They were not true for 
Grantley Imason’s wife, nor for the 
mother of his child. Her reason, domi- 
nated by emotion, and almost as impul- 
sive as its ruler, had brought her to that 
conclusion before ever her child was born. 
It dated from the night when she battled 
with Grantley, and she had never wa- 
vered in it since. She had abandoned 
hope of her ideal. 

What of that? Do not most people 
have to abandon their ideal? Many of 
them do it readily enough, even with a 
secret sense of relief, since there is al- 
ways something of a strain about an 
ideal. But Sibylla was a stickler for 
ideals; they were what she dealt in, what 
she proposed to barter and to bargain 
with; she had no place in her stock for 
humbler wares. Ideals or nothing! And, 
in the ideal, wifehood and motherhood 
were so indissolubly united that the fail- 
ure of one soured her joy in the other. 
She loved the little child, but loved him 
with bitterness. He had become the sym- 
bol of her lost ideal. 

But she did not say so to Kate Ray- 
more. For with the loss of the ideal 
comes a certain shame of it. We see it 
then as we did not before, as we*know 
now that others, so many others, see it; 
and we veil the broken image. The 
heart, once its throne, becomes _ its 
hiding-place. 

All this was not for Kate Raymore. 
She must be left to wonder that Sibylla 
said so little about the baby, left to be 
amazed at an apparent coldness in the 
young mother, left to miss gracious ex- 
travagances of maternal joy and pride. 
For if Sibylla could not be open, neither 
would she play the hypocrite. How 
should she display the boy and her proud 
pleasure in him to the world outside. 
when her pleasure was not shared at 
home, and her pride made her love 
covert there? é 

Christine Fanshaw, sharply guessing, 
had cried once: “ But surely Grantley’s 
manner is irreproachable?” 

Sibylla’s humor rose at the challenge. 

“Yes, irreproachable. Of course it 
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would be. All through, his solicitude for 
both of us was—beautiful! Even Mum- 
ples was shaken! ” 

“ Shaken? Why, I thought us 

“Shaken in her bad opinion, I mean, 
Christine dear. Yes; if ever a man did 
his duty, did and said all the proper 
things, Grantley did. And he wasn’t the 
least angry with me. He was only an- 
noyed with Adam and Eve, you know. 
Of course he was awfully busy just then; 
county council elections and what not. 
But you’d never have guessed it. He 
never seemed hurried, and he was al- 
ways very—very solicitous.” 

“ And now, Sibylla?” 

“Just the same, and quite pleased. 
Only I think he wishes babies were like 
kittens—more animated, and growing up 
quicker, you know. We happen to have a 
kitten, and I think he’s more at his ease 
with that.” 

“Nonsense! Men are men, you know.” 

“Most of them seem to be,” admitted 
Sibylla. 

“Tt would be becoming,” Christine ob- 
served, “if you recollected that you'd 
been in the wrong all through. You be- 
lieved in the wrong doctor, you wanted 
the wrong thing, you were quite unrea- 
sonable. Hadn’t you better remember 
that?” 

“T do remember it. And if you want 
another admission—well, Grantley never 
reminds me of it by a look or a word.” 

“He’s very much of a gentlemen, 
Sibvlla.” 

“He’s never the least ungentleman- 
like, Christine.” 

Christine enjoyed a distinction; she 
laughed gently. 

“And you're a very lucky woman,” 
she went on. 

“Don’t I say so in my prayers?” 

“Tn a very dangerous state of mind.” 

Christine’s eyes were set on her friend. 
Sibylla met them full and square. Her 
mirth, real or affected, vanished. She 
looked hard at Christine, and made no 
answer for a moment. 

“Yes, I suppose I know what you 
mean by that,” she said at last. 

“Tt’s so much easier to despair of 
your husband than of anybody else in 
the world—except your wife.” 

“T try to consider him a type.” 

“Well, don’t find an exception. Oh, 
Tm not talking at random. I know.” 
She paused a moment and then went on: 
“There’s a question I should like to 
ask you, but I suppose it’s a question 
nobody ought to ask. It’s too imperti- 
nent, even for me, I’m afraid.” 
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Sibylla looked at her, and a faint 
touch of color rose on her cheeks. There 
was a little defiance about her manner, 
too—as if she were accused and stood on 
her defense rather uneasily. She under- 
stood what question it was that even 
Christine could not ask. 

“Grantley and I are—perfectly good 
friends,” she said. 

Christine’s next question was drawled 
out in a lazy murmur, and was never 
completed, apparently from mere indo- 
lence. 

“It’s you who 7? 

Sibylla nodded in an abrupt, decisive 
fashion. 

“ And who do you see most of?” asked 
Christine. 

The color deepened a little on Sibylla’s 
face. “That doesn’t follow. Don’t talk 
like that.” 

“T’ve gone a great deal too far?” 

“T really think you have, rather—and 
without an atom of reason.” 

“Oh, entirely. I apologize. That sort 
of thing happens to be—to be in my 
thoughts.” 

Sibylla, in some anger, had risen to 
go. The last words arrested her move- 
ment, and she stood in the middle of the 
room looking down on Christine’s little 
figure, nestling in a big armchair. 

“Your thoughts? That sort of thing 
in your thoughts?” 

“Oh, entirely in retrospect, my dear. 
And it generally eomes of not being ap- 
preciated, and of wanting an outlet for 
—for—well, for something or other, you 
know.” 

“Are you going to speak plainly, 
Christine?” 

“Not for worlds, my dear. Are you 
going to drop my acquaintance?” 

“Why is it in your thoughts? You say 
it’s—it’s all in the past?” 

“Really I’m beginning to doubt if 
there’s such a thing as the past. And if 
there isn’t, it makes everything so much 
worse! I thought it was all done with 
—done with long ago. And now it isn’t. 
It’s just all—all over my life, as it used 
to be. And I—I’m afraid again. And 
I’m lying again. It means so many lies, 
you know. So, if I’ve been impertinent, 
just put it down to what I happen to be 
thinking about, my dear.” 

Sibylla stood very quiet, saying noth- 
ing. Christine went on, after a minute: 

“Can’t you manage to be wrapped up 
in the baby, my dear?” 

“No, I can’t.” The answer was hard 
and unhesitating. “You’ve told me 
something people don’t generally tell. * 
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Tl tell you something that I didn’t think 
I ever should tell. I love my baby—and 
sometimes I hate to have to see him.” 
Her eyes were on Christine’s face, and 
there was distress, hopeless distress, in 
them. “ Now I should think you’d drop 
my acquaintance,’ she ended with a 
laugh. 

“Oh, I’ve never had a baby—I’m not 
shocked to death. But why, Sibylla?” 

“Surely you can guess why! It’s hor- 
rible, but it’s not unintelligible, surely?” 

“No, I suppose it’s not,” Christine 
sighed. 

Christine’s legs had been curled up 
on her chair; she let them down to the 
ground and rose to her feet. 

“That’s all from both of us for to- 
day?” she asked with a wry smile. 

“ All for to-day, I think,” answered 
Sibylla, buttoning her glove. 

“TI meant to be—friendly.” 

“You have been. I never guessed 
anything—anything of what you’ve said 
—about you.” 

“ Nobody hinted it? Not even Harriet 
Courtland? She knew.” 

“T never see her. How did she know?” 

“She was my great friend then. 
Rather funny, isn’t it? I’m told Tom’s 


getting quite regardless of appearances.” 
“ Oh, I can’t bear to talk about that.” 


“No? Well, you can think of it now 
and then, can’t you? It’s rather whole- 
some to reflect how ugly other people 
look when they’re doing the things that 
you want “s/ 

“ Christine! Good-by!” 

“Oh, good-by, my dear. And take 
eare of yourself. Oh, I only mean the 
wind’s cold.” But her look denied the 
harmless meaning she claimed for her 
parting words. 

Grantley’s attitude is susceptible of 
simpler definition than his wife’s ad- 
mitted of. He attributed to her an ab- 
normally prolonged and obstinate fit of 
sulks. People who have been in the 
wrong are generally sulky; that went a 
long way to account for it. Add thereto 
Sibylla’s extreme expectations of a world 
and of an institution both of which deal 
mostly with compromises and arrange- 
ments short of the ideal, and the case 
seemed to him clear enough and not alto- 
gether unnatural, however vexatious it 
might be. 

He flew to no tragiecal or fmal conelu- 
sion. He did not despair. But neither 
did he struggle. He made no advances; 
his pride was too wounded and his reason 
too affronted for that. On the other 
hand, he offered no provocation. The 
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irreproachability of his manner con- 
tinued; the inaccessibility of his feelings 
increased. He devoted his mind to his 
work, public and commercial; and he 
waited for Sibylla to come to her senses. 

Given his theory of the case, he de- 
served credit for much courtesy, much 
patience, and entire consistency of pur- 
pose. And he, unlike Sibylla, neither 
talked to intimate friends nor invited 
questions from them. Both pride and 
wisdom forbade. Finally, while he ac- 
knowledged great discomfort, including 
a disagreeable element of the ludicrous, 
the idea of danger never crossed his 
mind. He would have laughed at Chris- 
tine Fanshaw’s warning, had it been 
addressed to him. 

Whatever Sibylla’s faults, levity was 
not among them, and danger in Chris- 
tine’s sense—danger of a break-up of the 
houschold, as distinguished from a con- 
tinuance of it, however unsatisfactory 
that continuance might be—there would 
probably have been none, had not Walter 
Blake, after a lively, but not very profit- 
able, youth wanted to reform his life. 
He might have wanted to be wicked 
without creating any peril at all for the 
Imason household; but he wanted to be 
good, and he wanted Sibylla to make him 
good. This idea had occurred to him 
quite early in their acquaintance. 

He, too, had a faculty, even a facility, 
for idealizing. He idealized Sibylla 
into the image of goodness and purity 
which would turn him from sin and 
folly by making virtue and wisdom not 
better, which, of course, they were al- 
ready, but more attractive and more 
pleasurable. He did not at all think 
out what the process was to be, nor 
whither it might lead. He had never 
planned much, nor looked where things 
Jed to. Until they led to something 
alarming, he did not consider the ques- 
tion much. How she was to reform him, 
he seemed to leave to Sibylla, but his 
demand that she should do it grew more 
and more explicit. 

This was to attack Sibylla on her weak 
spot, to aim an arrow true at the joint 
in her harness. For—unfortunately, one 
is tempted to say—she knew the only 
way in which people could be reformed 
and made good, and eaused to feel that 
wisdom and virtue were not only better, 
but also more pleasurable, than folly and 
sin. People who want to be reformed are 
sometimes, it must be admitted, a little 
exacting. 

Tt could be done only by sympathy and 
understanding. And if they are thor- 
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ough, sympathy and understanding com- 
pose, or depend on, or issue in love—in 
the best kind of love, where friend gives 
himself unreservedly to friend, entering 
into every feeling and being privy to 
every thought. This close and intimate 
connection must be established before 
one mind ean, lever-like, raise another, 
and the process of reformation be be- 
gun, 

~ So much is old ground, often trodden, 
and with no pretense of novelty about 
it. But much of the power of a proposi- 
tion may depend, not on its soundness, 
but on the ardor with which it is seized 
upon and the conviction with which it 
is held—which things, again, depend on 
the character and temper of the believer. 
Sibylla’s character and temper made the 
propositions extraordinarily convincing. 
Her circumstances, as she conceived 
them, were equally provocative in the 
same direction. 

What was wrong with her? She was 
not wanted, or not wanted enough; she 
had more to give than had been asked of 
her, and had no outlet, as Christine had 
put it, sufficient to relieve the press of 
her emotions. It was almost inevitable 


that she should respond to Blake’s ap- 


peal. He was an outlet. He was some- 
body who wanted her very much, whom 
she could help, with whom she could ex- 
pand, to whom she could give what she 
had to give in such abundant measure. 

Thus far the first stage. The next was 
not reached. There was plenty of time 
yet. Sibylla loved the child. Blake had 
set up his idol, but he had not yet de- 
clared that he was the only devotee who 
knew how properly to honor and to wor- 
ship it. 

He sat watching Sibylla as she played 
with her baby boy. He took a hand 
in the game now and then, since, for a 
bachelor, he was at his ease with babies; 
but most of the time he watched. He 
watched sympathetically; Sibylla did not 
fear to show her love before his eyes. 
The baby was very young for games— 
for any that a man could play with him. 
But Sibylla knew some that he liked; he 
gave evidence of a strangely dawning 
pleasure distinet from physical content- 
ment—of wonder, of amusement, of an 
appreciation of fun, of delight in the 
mock assaults and the queer noises 
which his mother directed at him. 

Sometimes he made nice, queer, gur- 
gling noises himself, full of luxurious 
content, like a eat’s purring, and laden 
with a surprise, as if all this were very 
new. She had infinite patience in seek- 
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ing these signs of approval; half a dozen 
attempts would misearry before she suec- 
ceeded in tickling the infant, groping 
senses. When she hit the mark, she had 
infinite delight. She would give a ery 
of joy and turn round to Blake for ap- 
proval and applause; it was a very diffi- 
cult thing, but she had kept confidence in 
her instinct, and she had won the day. 

Spurred to fresh effort, she returned 
to her loved work. A gurgle from the 
little parted lips, a movement of the 
wide-open eyes—eyes of that marvelous 
transient blue—marked a new triumph. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?” she called to 
Blake over her shoulder. 

“Oh, yes, rather!” he laughed, and 
added after a short moment, “ And so 
are you.” 

Sibylla was not looking for compli- 
ments. She laughed gaily and went back 
to her work. 

“But can’t he talk, Mrs. Imason?” 

“ How silly you are! He’s just won- 
derful for his age as he is.” 

“Qh, they all are!” 

Blake was so obviously feigning scorn 
that Sibylla only shook her head at him 
in merry glee, 

Was not this the real, the great thing? 
Blake’s mind, disengaged from the past 
memories of what had once been its de- 
lights, and turning now in distaste from 
them, declared that it was. Nature had 
the secret of the keenest pleasure—it 
was to be found along nature’s way. 
There pleasure was true to a purpose, 
achieving a great end, concentrated in 
that, not dissipated in passing and un- 
fruitful joys. Blake was sure that he 
was right now, sure that he wanted to be 
reformed. A man of ready sensibility 
and quick feeling, he was open to the 
suggestion and alive to the beauty of 
what he saw. It seemed to him holy— 
and the feeling it evoked in him seemed 
almost holy, too. ‘“ Motherhood!” he 
said to himself, not knowing, at least 
not acknowledging, that his true mean- 
ing was this woman as mother, mother- 
hood inearnate in her. Yet such it was. 
If his aspirations were awake, his blood, 
too, was stirred. But the moment for 
that to come to light was not yet. The 
good seemed still unalloyed, his high- 
soaring aspirations were guiltless of 
self-knowledge. 

Sibylla played with the child till she 
could play no more—till she feared to 
tire him, she would have said—in truth, 
till the tenderness which had found a 
mask in the sport would conceal its face 
no more, and in a spasm of love she 
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caught the little creature to her, press- 
ing her face to his. : 

“Poor little darling!” Blake heard 
her say in a whisper full of pity as well 
as of love. 

Whence came the pity? The mother’s 
natural fear that her sheltering may not 
avail against all the world? Most likely 
it was only that. But the pity was 
poignant, and he wondered vaguely. 

They were thus, she and the child 
locked together, the young man dimly 
picturing the truth as he watched, when 
Grantley Imason came in. A start ran 
through Sibylla; she caught a last kiss 
from the little face, and then laid her 
baby down. Swiftly she turned round to 
her husband. Blake had risen, watching 
still—nay, more eagerly. For all he 
could do, his eyes sought her face and 
rested there, trying to trace what feeling 
found expression as she turned to her 
husband from her child. 

“Glad to see you, Blake. Ah, you’ve 
got the little chap there! ” 

Tle chucked the child under its chin as 
he went by, gently and affectionately, 
and came with outstretched hand to his 
friend—for he liked sunny, impetuous 
young Blake, though he thought very 
lightly of him. As they shook hands, 
Blake’s eyes traveled past him and dwelt 
again on Sibylla. She stood by her child 
and her regard was on her husband. 
Then, for a moment, she met Blake’s in- 
quiring gaze. The slightest smile came 
on her lips, just a touch of color in her 
cheeks. 

“Yes, but it’s time for him to go up- 
stairs,” she said. 

Grantley had passed on to the table, 
and was pouring himself out a cup of 
tea. Sibylla walked across the room and 
rang the bell for the baby’s nurse. Blake 
took up his hat. 

The spell was broken. What had it 
been, and why was it dispelled?) Blake 
did not know, but turgid feelings min- 
gled with his aspirations now; and he 
looked at Grantley Imason with a new 
eovert hostility. 


IX. 


Errorts were on foot to avert the 
seandal and public disaster which so im- 
minently threatened the Courtlands. 
Grantley Imason, who had a real friend- 
ship for Tom, interested himself in 
them. “ Not merely the home was in dan- 
ger, but Tom’s position and career, also 
Tom’s solvency. He had always lived up 
to his income; now, without doubt, he 
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was spending sums far beyond it. And 
as has been seen, the precautions which 
he had declared he would use were fall- 
ing into neglect as the sense of hope- 
lessness grew upon his mind. From such 
neglect to blank effrontery and defiance 
looked as if it would be but a short step. 
He refused obstinately to make any ad- 
vances to his wife; he would not hear of 
suing for peace. 

“My dear fellow, think of the chil- 
dren!” Grantley urged. 

Poor Tom often thought of the chil- 
dren, and often tried not to. He knew 
very well where he was going, and what 
his going there must mean to them. It 
would mean to them a lifelong grief and 
shame. Yet he held on his way, obsti- 
nately assuring himself that the fault 
for which they must suffer was not. his. 

“T do think of them, but—it was past 
bearing, Grantley!” 

“T think you must have given her a 
real fright by now. Perhaps she'll be 
more amenable.” 

“ Harriet amenable! Good Lord!” 

“Look here, if she can be got to ex- 
press regret and hold out the olive 
branch, you know, will you drop all this, 
and give the thing one more trial?” 

It was a favorable moment for the re- 
quest, since Tom happened to be cross 
with his pleasures, too—they were very 
expensive. He allowed himself to be 
persuaded to say yes. 

But who was to beard Lady Harriet in 
her den? There was no eagerness to 
undertake the task; yet everybody 
agreed that a personal interview was the 
only chance. Grantley fairly “funked 
it,” and honestly said so. Raymore’s 
nerves were still so upset that his ex- 
cuses were accepted; it was morally 
certain that Harriet, if she became 
angry, would taunt him about his boy. 
Selford? That was absurd. And it was 
not a woman’s work. The lot fell on 
John Fanshaw—John, with his business 
prestige and high reputation for com- 
mon sense. Lady Harriet liked him best 
of them all. The choice was felt to be 
excellent by every one, except John him- 
self, 

“Haven't I enough worries of my 
own?” he demanded. “Why the devil 
am I to take on Tom Courtland’s, too?” 

“Oh, do try! It can’t hurt you if she 
does fly into a passion, John.” 

He grumbled a great deal more, and 
Christine, in an unusually chastened 
mood, performed the wifely function of 
meeting his grumbles with mingled con- 
solation and praise. 
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“Well, Tl go on Sunday,” he sxid at 
last, and added, with a look across the 
table, “perhaps some of my own 
troubles will be off my mind by then.” 

Christine flushed a little. 

“Oh, I hope so,” she said rather for- 
Jornly. 

‘I do hope so,” he declared emphat- 
ically. “1 build great hopes on it. It is 
to-day you're going, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, to-day. After lunch, I said I’d 
come.” 

“<< Did 
dially ¢” 

“Well, what could the poor man do, 
John?” 

“Ha, ha! Well, I suppose a fellow 
generally does answer cordially when a 
pretty woman proposes to call on him. 
Ha, ha!” John’s hopes made him merry 
and jovial. “I say, I shall get back as 
early. as I ean from the City, and try to 
be here in time to weleome you. And if 
it’s gone all right, why ‘ 

“ Don’t let yourself be too sure.” 

“No, I won't. Oh, no, I won’t do 
that!” 

But it was not hard to see how en- 
tirely he built all his trust on this last 
remaining chance. He rose from the 
breakfast table. 

“All right. To-day’s Thursday. Ill 
go to Lady Harriet on Sunday. Not 
much harm can happen in three days. 
Good-by, old girl, and—and good luck!” 

Christine suffered his kiss—a_ cere- 
monial not usual to their daily parting 
in the morning. When he had gone, she 
sat on a long while behind the tea-things 
at the breakfast table, deep in thought. 
trying to picture the work of the day 
which lay before her. It was extraordi- 
narily hateful to her, and she had hardly 
been able to endure John’s jocularity 
and his talk about pretty women coming 
to eall. 

Because there had. once been some 
talk, she had told Caylesham that she 
would bring a friend with her, naming 
Anna Selford. Anna would go in with 
her and wait in another room while they 
had their meeting. Caylesham thought 
this rather superfluous, but had no ob- 
jection to make. He could not form any 
idea why she was coming, until it oc- 
curred to him that perhaps he had a few 
letters of hers somewhere, and that wom- 
en were apt to get frights about ietters, 
picturing sudden deaths, and not remem- 
hering that a wise man chooses a dis- 
creet exeeutor. 

With this notion in his head, he hunted 
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about and did find two or three letters. 
But they were quite harmless; in order 
to see this he read them through, and 
then laid them down with a smile. After 
a few moments of reflection, he put them 
into an envelope, sealed them up, and 
placed them on the table by him ready 
for Christine. 

He .was a man of forty-five, and he 
looked it. But he was tall, thin, well set- 
up, and always exceedingly well turned- 
out. Beyond his rank and his riches, his 
only fame lay in sporting cireles. He 
and John Fanshaw had first made ac- 
quaintance over horses, and he still went 
in for racing on a considerable scale. 
He was unmarried and likely to remain 
so. There was a nephew to inherit; and 
he had pleased himself so much that he 
found it hard to please himself any more 
now. And he had, unlike Walter Blake, 
no aspirations. He had a code of morals, 
and a very strict one so far as it went; 
but it was not @o-extensive’ with more 
generally recognized codes. 

Directly: Christine came in, he noticed 
how pretty and dainty and young she 
looked; she at least* pleased him still. 
He greeted her with great cordiality and 
with no embarrassment, and made her 
sit down in a chair by the fire. She was a 
little pale, but he did not observe that: 
what he noted—and noted with a touch 
of amusement—was that she met his 
eyes as seldom as possible. 

‘IT really couldn’t think to what I 
owed this pleasure,” he began. But she 
interrupted him. 

“You ecouldn’t possibly have guessed. 
T’ve got to tell you that.” 

“Tt’s not these?” He 
letters in their envelope. 

“ What are they?” 

“Only two or three notes of yours, 
all ve got, I think.” 

“Notes of mine? Oh, put them in 
the fire. It wasn’t: that.” 

“T suppose we may as well put them 
in the fire,” he agreed. 

As the flames burnt up the package of 
letters, Christine looked at the fire and 
said: 

‘John has sent me here.” 

“John sent you here?” Caylesham 
was surprised, and perhaps a. trifle 
amused. 

“You don’t suppose I should 
come of my own accord, do you: 
coming.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! 
friends, always friends. 
you come?” 


held up the 


have 
1 hate 


We’re always 
3ut why have 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW THEY ARE AVAILING THEMSELVES OF IT—THE RECENT 
REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURAL ART IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND ITS GROWTH IN POPULAR INTEREST. 





HERE are sur- 

prises in store 
for the millions 
who will visit the 
international ex- “COLORADO,” A HEROIC 
position to be held FIGURE MODELED BY 
in St. Louis during ZELLER FOR THE 
the coming sum- LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
mer. One of these iis: cat 
revelations will be 
the richness and 
abundance of the 
sculptural decora- 
tions, which will 
far exceed any- 
thing hitherto at- 
tempted in this 
line. The exposi- 
tion authorities 
appropriated half 
a million dollars 
to pay for them, 
and this very lib- 
eral sum is being 
so judiciously used 
that the results 
promise to be out 
of proportion to 
the expenditure. 
There are to be 
two hundred and 
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fifty groups and more than a_thou- 
sand figures set upon or among the im- 
posing. buildings of the great show. The 
great majority of them will, for the 
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the true artist despises, a “ boom ” in 
sculpture. It is in demand with the 
architects of dwellings and public build- 
ings, with the creators of parks and 











“THE APOTHEOSIS OF ST. LOUIS,” 
BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS~ 
THIS IS A FIGURE OF LOUIS 
IX OF FRANCE, SAINT AND 
KING, THE PATRON SAINT OF 
THE CITY OF LOUIS. 
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sake of economy, be executed in plaster 
only, but one fifth of the money is 
to be invested in works in marble and 
bronze for the permanent structure of 
the Art Palace. Commissions have been 
given to a hundred prominent Amer- 
ican sculptors. 


A “BOOM” IN AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 

It may surprise many readers to hear 
that there are a ‘hundred prominent 
\merican sculptors. Not very long ago 
there were not so many in existence, 
and those of national reputation could 
have been counted on the fingers. But 
in the last few vears there has been, to 
adopt the commercial parlance which 


gardens, with the improvers of cities. 
Young Americans are taking up the 
profession in increasing numbers, and 
foreigners have come here to find a 
promising field for their art. 

* Public sentiment in this country,” 
a recent writer correctly observes, * has 
reached a point where it demands seulp- 
ture in connection with all buildings of 
dignity and importance.” Perhaps the 
most striking and successful instance of 
this tendency is the recently completed 
Appellate Court in Madison Square, 
New York, with its assemblage of sym- 
holie statuary by French, Bitter, 
Adams, Niehaus, Martiny, Ruckstuhl, 
Lopez, and others. Another finely dec- 
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MODELED BY 
LOUIS. 


“ GOLDENROD,” A SYMBOLIC FIGURE 
ROBERT BRINGHURST OF ST. 


orated building in the metropolis is the 
Exchange Court, with its heroic figures 


of Hudson, Stuyvesant, Wolfe, and 
Clinton, modeled by Massey Rhind. 
Both of these will be surpassed by the 
new State Capitol at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. In connection with this costly 
edifice George Gray Barnard is at work 
upon a sculptural scheme that is to cost 
than three hundred thousand 


no less 


dollars. 


Other instances given by the writer 


already quoted, Edward Hale Brush, 


are the Farmers’ Deposit National 


Bank, in Pittsburg, which has some 
fine statuary by Massey Rhind; the 
Commereial Trust Building, Jersey 
City, decorated by Charles Albert 
Lopez; the work of Andrew O’Connor 
for St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, and that of Karl Bitter for All 
Angels’, in the same city; the sculp- 
tures at Biltmore, George Vanderbilt’s 
chateau in the North Carolina hills, 
also by Bitter; Isidore Konti’s work for 
the Elbridge T. Gerry mansion in New 
York; J. Pierpont Morgan’s private 
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“GOTHIC ART,” A DECORATIVE FIGURE FOR THE 
ARTS BUILDING AT ST. LOUIS, MODELED BY 
JOHANNES 8S. GELERT, A DANISH 
SCULPTOR RESIDENT IN 
NEW YORK. 
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library and art gallery, which is to be 
elaborately decorated by Andrew 
Q’Connor: and the statuary in the 
grounds of Georgian Court, George 
Gould’s country place at Lakewood, 
New Jersey. The list might be very 
greatly lengthened if space permitted. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXPOSITIONS. 


There is no doubt that the great ex- 
positions held periodically in this coun- 
trv during the last dozen years have 
done much to stimulate the develop- 
ment of sculpture and to kindle the 
national appreciation of it. It cannot 
he said that anything was done in this 
direction by the Centennial display of 
1876, which was practically barren of 
this form of ornamentation. The move- 
ment really began with the Chicago 
world’s fair of 1893. That, to quote 
Mr. Brush once more, “ was an object- 
lesson. The sculptural decorations 
there displayed on so magnificent a 
scale were a revelation to millions who 
never saw what genius of a similar char- 
acter had accomplished in the Old 
World. They not only inspired the mul- 
titudes for the time being, and aided 
immeasurably in the creation of artistic 
sentiment, but they showed what might 
he done to beautify the communities of 
the land permanently by bringing 
sculpture to the aid of architecture.” 

At Buffalo, in 1901, a further ad- 
vance was scored, in the adoption of a 
more complete and harmonious scheme 
of decorative statuary. This note of 
unity will also be sounded at St. Louis, 
the whole sculptural department being 
under the supervision of a single artist, 
Karl Bitter, who was selected for the 
ork by an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel 
Chester French, and John Quincy 
Adams Ward. 

The general scheme symbolizes the 
history of the Louisiana Territory by 
representing the four successive occu- 
pants of the country—the wild animals, 
the Indians, the pioneers, and lastly the 
soldiers and statesmen, French, English, 
and American, who figured most prom- 
inently in the annals of the West. 
In character, the exposition is to be 
one of life and motion, and therefore 
the seulpture will symbolize activities 
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“PEACE, THE 
CENTRAL FIGURE 
rOR THE PEACE 
MONUMENT AT ST. 
LOUIS, MODELED 
BY KARL BITTER, 
WHO IS IN GEN- 
ERAI CHARGE OF 
THE SCULPTURAL 
DECORATION FOR 
THE EXPOSITION, 























rather than actors. For this reason an 
undue amount of portraiture has been 
avoided. The figures and _ groups 
throughout are to be of heroic cast, 
harmonizing with the enormous size of 
the grounds and buildings. 


THE VASTNESS OF THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


It is not generally realized, perhaps, 
that the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will cover twelve hundred and forty 
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acres, forming a great parallelogram 
more than a mile wide and two miles 
long. It will have nearly double the 
area of the grounds at the Chicago fair. 
It would include the last Paris Exposi- 
tion and the Pan-American, at Buffalo, 
put together. Upon this gigantic area, 
and for the first time in the history of 
the country, architects, sculptors, paint- 


ers, and landscape gardeners have 
worked harmoniously to produce the 


most magnificent result that has yet 
been attained at any international ex- 


hibition. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
MODELED BY JOHN 
J. BOYLE, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FOR THE 
LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION. 
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The central plan of the Exposition 
grounds suggests the lines of a lady’s 
fan. From the summit of a dominating 
hill radiate broad avenues bordered by 
the various palaces. The face of the 
hillside has been terraced, and three 
series of cascades, bordered by im- 
mense sculptural groups, suggest the 
famous cascades of St. Cloud. At the 
foot of the hill is the Grand Basin, 
from which transverse lagoons will 
stretch through the main avenue, 
forming a water course more than a 
mile in length. With this richly di- 
versified setting, the work of the sculp- 
tor will be seen to vastly better advant- 
age than upon the flat surfaces that 
have distinguished every other under- 
taking of the sort. 

The main sculptural picture will be 
at the crest of the central hill, where 
the semicircular Colonnade of States, 
sixty-five feet high and more than a 
quarter of a mile in length, will curve 
from either side of Festival Hall. Be- 
tween each of the Ionic columns of the 
colonnade will be a draped female 
figure, symbolic of one of the States of 
the Louisiana Purchase. These will be 
twenty feet high. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF SCULPTURES. 


Festival Hall, in the center of the 
terrace, is one of the most ornate of all 
the buildings. It is more than two hun- 
dred feet in height, with an impressive 
dome, which will be crowned by a large 


group, “Apollo and the Muses.” 
Heroic statues of Jefferson and Na- 
poleon, by Daniel Chester French and 
J. Q. A. Ward, will be works of the 
greatest importance. On a shaft one 


hundred and twenty-five feet in height 
will stand the Peace monument, by 
Karl Bitter. Charles Niehaus contrib- 
utes “The Apotheosis of St. Louis,” 
an equestrian figure of Louis IX of 
France, the patron saint of the city, at- 
tired in a rich suit of thirteenth- 
century armor. John J. Boyle designs a 
statue of Benjamin Franklin. A statue 
of “ Truth,” by Charles Grafly, will oc- 
cupy a niche in the Art Building. Solon 
Borglum, the virile sculptor of Western 
life, has surpassed himself in his Indian 
figures and cowboys, and Frederick 























THE WHITE THOUGHT. 
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“4 COWBOY AT REST,” A CHARACTERISTIC GROUP MODELED BY SOLON BORGLUM, THE SCULPTOR OF 
WESTERN LIFE, FOR THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


Remington is completing a notable 
group in bronze which will stand at the 
entrance of the “ Pike,” as the amuse- 
ment street has been named. Four 
mounted cow-punchers , waving their 
six-shooters, dash in full gallop up the 
street, and as an embodiment of devil- 
mav-care recklessness it will attract 
much attention. 

The shaft of the Louisiana Purchase 
Monument, by FE. 1. Masqueray, will 


soar a hundred and twenty-five feet in 
air, facing the Grand Plaza. Here is an 
ornamental rostrum, or pulpit, from 
which the most famous speakers in the 
world, delegates to the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences, will ad- 
dress audiences gathered in the plaza. 

The exposition managers promise 
that the arrangements for illuminating 
the statuary at night will afford a spec- 
tacle of unparalleled brilliance. 





THE 


WHITE 


THOUGHT. 


WE teeming transients of the sun, 
Until our eager race be run, 

Bestir us in a hundred ways 

To leave, before the caverned dark 
Engulf us, some small, vital spark— 
A firefly in a somber maze— 

To say to those who follow, we 

Are not extinguished utterly ; 

Our mortal, that is less than naught, 
Fixed in a white, immortal thought. 





Richard Burton. 











Washington Irving in England. 


BY T. EDGAR 


THE ELEVEN YEARS THAT 
BOOK” SPENT IN 


THE AUTHOR OF 
THE ENGLISH MIDLANDS, WHERE HE FOUND 


PEMBERTON. 


“THE. “SKETCH 


THE ORIGINAL OF BRACEBRIDGE HALL, AND WHERE MUCH OF 


HIS BEST LITERARY WORK WAS 


OFTEN think that the English peo- 
ple of to-day, who derive such 
pleasure from visiting scenes associated 
with our bygone heroes of literature, 
owe much to the Americans who, visit- 
ing our country, have sought out these 
spots, and written of them with irre- 
sistible charm. No one who has read 
Laurence Hutton’s “ Literary Land- 
marks of London,” or William Winter’s 
“ Shakespeare’s England,” could fail to 
be inspired with a wish to make pilgrim- 
ages to the places so graphically and 
gracefully described therein; and it is 
certain that thousands have been at- 
tracted to Shakspeare’s birthplace by 
the fascination of that beautiful essay 
on Stratford-on-Avon contained in the 
incomparable “ Sketch Book ” of Wash- 
ington Irving. 


IRVING’S CONNECTION WITH BIRMINGHAM. 


[ do not think, however, that suffi- 
cient mention has ever been made of 
Washington Irving’s connection with 
the English Midlands. It was while 
staying with relatives in Birmingham 
that the greater part of the “ Sketch 
Book ” was written, and those who are 
familiar with that busy city and its 
vicinity can readily trace the setting of 
many of its chapters. Of these things 
1 have long wanted to make some rec- 
ord, and especially so because in my 
early boyhood I used to hear talk among 
those who had not only met the great 
American writer, but had been familiar 
with him, and who could tell me of the 
houses in which he sojourned. Upon 
these, in later vears, I used to gaze 
with reverence, and with sorrow I have 
noted their destruction. 

Washington Irving’s connection with 
Birmingham arose in this way. Henry 


DONE. 


Van Wart, of Tarrytown on the Hud- 
son River, was his playmate when they 
were lads. He afterwards married Ir- 
ving’s sister, Sarah, and entered into 
partnership with him and his brothers 
ina mercantile business having dealings 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Henry 
Van Wart was chosen to come to Eng- 
land and establish a house in Birming- 
ham. He brought his young wife and 
two little children with him, and, after 
a time, took a house called Springfield, 
situated in Icknield Street, so called 
because it runs along the track of the 
famous Roman road of that name. 

In those days Springfield was well 
outside the noise and bustle of the busy 
manufacturing town, and its surround- 
ings were comparatively rural. A sub- 
stantial, capacious, stone-built house it 
was, just the home for a prosperous 
merchant, with an increasing family. It 
was here that Washington Irving came 
in 1815, after spending a week with 
his brother Peter in Liverpool—a week 
fruitful of good things, for his visit to 
the Liverpool Athenzeum, and his meet- 
ing there with Roscoe, inspired him to 
write one of the “Sketch Book ” gems. 
He arrived in Birmingham late at 
night, and, apparently, sooner than was 
expected, for his nephew Irving Van 
Wart, who was born in New York in 
1808 and died in Birmingham in 1896, 
told me the following quaint little story 
of that first night at Springfield. 

At the proper hour for a lad of seven 
he had been sent to rest. He lay in a 
double-bedded room, and on waking in 
the early morning he was horrified to 
find that the second bed was occupied 
by an unknown man! A slight ery ut- 
tered by the boy awoke the stranger, 
who tried to pacify him, first by in- 






























forming him he was his Uncle Irving, 
and next—a far more efficacious plan 
—by telling him stories. Mr. Irving 
Van Wart was quite an old gentleman 
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he said: * The baron and baroness. and 
all the young Van Tromps are in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and most de- 
lightfully situated in the vicinity of 












































WASHINGTON IRVING. 


From the engraving by Burney. 


when he told me this. There was a 
quiver in his voice, and a tear in his eye, 
when he reealled the fascination with 
which the legend of “The Forty 
Thieves ” was endowed by his famous 
uncle’s beautifully modulated voice and 
inimitable charm of style. 


This Springfield was humorously 


nicknamed by Irving “ the Redoubtable 
Castle Van Tromp.” Writing from it to 
his friend Mr. Brevoort, in New York, 





the town.” Everything about this 
Birmingham home he describes as ex- 
actly to his taste— the house, the 
grounds, the household establishment, 
the mode of living; never before did I 
find myself more comfortably at home.” 
IRVING AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

With Springfield for his headquar- 
ters, Irving at once began making excur- 
sions into the neighborhood, and wri- 
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ting his “Sketch Book.” It need hardly 
be said that Stratford-on-Avon was one 
of the first places visited, and there has 
been no nobler tribute to England’s 
great poet than that rendered by this 
gifted writer from over the seas. What 
could be more beautiful than the pic- 
ture conjured up by Irving as he stood 
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momentary feeling of something like independence 
and territorial consequence, when, after a weary 
day’s travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet 
into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn 
fire. The armchair is his throne, the poker his 
scepter, and the little parlor, of some twelve feet 
square, his undisputed empire. 


Very carefully preserved, that arm- 
chair and that poker are still to be seen; 
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THE ROOM AT THE RED HORSE HOTEL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, WHICH WASHINGTON 


IRVING OCCUPIED— 


ON THE RIGHT IS THE ARMCHAIR THAT HE CALLED HIS “ THRONE,” IN THE FIREPLACE ON THE 


LEFT IS THE 


by Avon’s side and imagined Shake- 
speare setting out for London ? 


How would it have cheered the spirit of the 
youthful bard, when, wandering forth in disgrace 
upon a doubtful world, he cast back a heavy look 
upon his paternal home, could he have foreseen 
that, before many years, he should return to it 
covered with renown ; that his name should become 
the boast and glory of his native place; that his 
ashes should be religiously guarded as its most 
precious treasure ; and that its lessening spire, on 
which his eyes were fixed in tearful contemplation, 
should one day become the beacon, towering amidst 
the gentle landscape, to guide the literary pilgrim 
of every nation to his tomb. 


Not a few of the literary pilgrims who 
visit Stratford to-day pay homage at 
the Red Horse Hotel, and inspect the 
quaint little room in which Irving tar- 
ried, and of which he wrote: 

To a homeless man who has no spot on this wide 
world which he can truly call his own, there is a 


POKER THAT HE CALLED HIS 


“* SCEPTER.” 


indeed, they take high rank among the 
manifold treasures of the well-loved old 
Warwickshire town. 

A little later Henry Van Wart left 
Springfield and went to live in a stately 
house on Newhall Hill, a place made 
famous in the history of reform by the 
extraordinary mass-meeting of the po- 
litical unions held there in 1832. Of 
this monster gathering an old print stil! 
exists, in which Mr. Van Wart’s house 
and its beautiful situation are clearly 
shown. Alas, Newhall Hill is now a sea 
of bricks and mortar, but a relative of 
mine who remembered the spot well in 
the Van Wart davs took me, a few years 
ago, in search of the site of the old 
house. 

We found not only that, but the ven- 
erable, smoke-begrimed mansion itself, 
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THE RED HORSE HOTEL, THE OLD STRATFORD-ON-AVON INN AT WHICH WASHINGTON IRVING STOPPED. 


hemmed in by modern workshops which 
towered above it and hid it from the 
roadway. It was utilized as a factory, 
and its ancient walls quaked painfully 
under the vibration of the whirring ma- 
chinery that lined its once handsome 
rooms. On walls and ceilings the fes- 
tooned decorations of the Adams style 
were still in evidence. The fine old 
mantelpieces of carved wood and the 
out-of-date hobbed grates had been pre- 
served; and but for the noise of whiz- 
zing Wheels, and the smell of oil and 
other materials of industry, one could 
quite picture it as the fair English 
home of an affluent gentleman. It ex- 
ists no longer, which perhaps is as well, 
for truly it was put to ignoble use. 


THE REAL BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
Here Irving found himself, in days 
that should have been replete with 
peace, in that unsettled condition of 
which he wrote: 
_ My mind is in a sickly state, and my imagination 
is so blighted that I cannot put forth a blossom, 


nor even a green leaf. Time and circumstance 
must restore them to their proper tone. 


Apparently these sure physicians 


soon did their kindly work, for in this 
the 


new home of the “ Van Tromps ° 





sketches were continued, “ Rip Van 
Winkle ” was written, “ Old Christmas” 
was composed, and “ Bracebridge Hall ” 
was certainly commenced. Concerning 
the exact locality of the two last- 
named charming studies of old Eng- 
land, opinions have differed, and yet 
if a Birmingham man looks into the 
matter he cannot be long in doubt about 
it. Ina letter to the American minister 
at the court of St. James, dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1820, Irving says, speaking of 
Lady Lyttelton’s admiration for his 
work: 

As to the article “ Rural Life in England,” which 
appears to have pleased her ladyship, it may give 
it some additional interest in her eyes to know that 
though the general impression was received in 
various excursions about the country, yet it was 
sketched in the vicinity of Hagley, just after I had 
been rambling about its grounds, and whilst its 
beautiful scenery was fresh in my recollection. 

Hagley was always one of the “ show 
places” of Birmingham. The Lord 
Lyttelton of the “ Sketch Book ” days 
—the present head of the family bears 
the higher title of Viscount Cobham— 
loved to keep up the good old English 
Christmas customs, and it has been said 
that to him and his household we are 
indebted for some of the most cheery 
chapters in literature. But though 
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ASTON HALL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, THE FINE OLD 


TUDOR MANSION THAT WAS THE ORIGINAL OF 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


Hagley Hall stands in the midst of 
most picturesque grounds, it is from 
an architectural point of view curiously 
unattractive, and is certainly not the 
ideal Bracebridge Hall. The author 
himself speaks of the place as “an old 
manor house, standing in a retired and 
beautiful part of Yorkshire ~ ; but as he 
gives his characters no Yorkshire color, 
we may regard that as a thin veil de- 
signed to cloak the identity of the actual 
spot, which was undoubtedly Aston 
Hall, a grand old Tudor mansion of 
great historic interest, and within an 
easy walk of the Van Warts’ Birming- 
ham home. 

In proof of this there ix abundant 
evidence. The secret, if secret it was 
meant to be, was practically given away 
with the title. Aston Hall was the an- 
cestral home of the Holte family, and 
the last of their line to inhabit it was 
Bracebridge Holte. The name is still 
cherished in the locality, as witness 
Bracebridge Pool, the most beautiful 
sheet of water in the adjacent Sutton 
Park, one of the glories of North War- 
wickshire. Again, in speaking in the 


pages of * Bracebridge Hall” of the 
good old family servant, Irving says: 

I have met with several instances of epitaphs on 
the gravestones of such valuable domestics, recorded 
with the simple truth of natural feeling. I have 


two before me at this moment ; one copied from a . 


tombstone of a churchyard in Warwickshire : 

“ Here lieth the body of Joseph Batte, confidential 
servant to George Birch, Esq., of Hampstead Hall. 
His grateful friend and master caused this inscrip- 
tion to be written in memory of his discretion, 
fidelity, diligence, and continence. He died (a 
bachelor) aged 84, having lived 44 years in the 
same family.” 

This epitaph is to be seen in Hands- 
worth parish churchyard, which is ver) 
near to Aston Hall, but which, by the 
interlacing of two counties, is situated 


‘in Staffordshire. not Warwickshire, ax 


set down by Irving. ‘ Hampstead.” 
moreover, should be spelt Hamstead. 
The Birches were in their day owners of 
the manor of Handsworth. 

Although it is now sadly hemmed in 
with bricks and mortar, Aston Hall, to- 
gether with part of its old park, has 
been happily preserved for the people 
of Birmingham for all time to come. 
and those who are curious on the sub- 
ject can visit it and satisfy themselves 
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with regard to its identity with Brace- 
bridge Hall. When that perfect artist 
Randolph Caldecott illustrated Irving’s 
fascinating works, he frankly adopted 
the idea; but perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of all is that of the Van 
Wart family, who always stoutly 
maintained that Aston Hall had 
a very warm corner in the heart 
of the author, and that it was 
avowedly the source of his inspira- 
tioin. 

| wonder if the reader has ever 
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impressions made on the author by 
Birmingham—the Birmingham, be it 
remembered, of some eighty years ago. 
IRVING’S OTHER BIRMINGHAM HOMES. 

The Van Warts were not always 
prosperous. A day came when the 
house on Newhall Hill had to be 
given up, and the family, under 
somewhat straitened circumstan- 
ces, went to live in the outskirts of 

the town. Noting his sister’s beau- 
tiful - resignation and womanly 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, WHOSE SPIRE 


IRVING CALLED “THE BEACON TO GUIDE 


THE LITERARY PILGRIM OF EVERY NATION TO SHAKESPEARE’S TOMB.” 


From a photograph by Valentine, Dundee. 


asked himself whether if ‘* Old Christ- 
mas” and “ Bracebridge Hall” had 
never been written, we should have had 
the immortal Manor Farm, Dingley 
Dell, yule-tide, and wedding festivities 
beloved by the ever growing army of 
Pickwickians? I think not, but it is 
to know that Charles Dickens 
loved Washington Irving, and would 
have gladly owned his indebtedness to 
one of his masters. 

And so throughout the pages of the 
“Sketch Book” are to be traced the 


good 


love under these trying circumstances, 
Irving wrote that exquisite chapter 
called “ The Wife.” Where the home 
of their temporary seclusion lay is 
not quite clear, but there are plenty 
of places in the neighborhood of the 
Birmingham of those days to suggest it. 
“ After turning from the main road 
up a narrow lane, so thickly shaded by 
forest trees as to give it a complete air 
of seclusion, we came in sight of the 
cottage,” Irving savs. 
Then there was 


another move. to 
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THE OLD KITCHEN AT ASTON HALL—ASTON, THE ORIGINAI, OF BRACEBRIDGE HALL, IS NOW THE PUBLIC 
PROPERTY OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Edgbaston, to a house situated in what 
is now known as the Calthorpe Road.* 
In this dwelling, which he designated 
Edgbaston Castle, Irving had a long 
illness. Writing of his new surround- 
ings, he speaks of “ Edgbaston, some- 
where in Warwickshire; I think that 
will puzzle any one, as Edgbaston has 
been built only within a year or two.” 

The influence of his visits to the Mid- 
lands can be followed in many of his 
other writings. We see it notably in 
“Rural Funerals,” “The Country 
Church.” and “The Angler.” His 
story of * The Stout Gentleman ~ was 


finished while he was sitting on a grave- 
stone in Lillington churchyard, close by 
Leamington. 

And so I might go on and on, ram- 
bling after my well-loved author until 
the patter of my puny footsteps might 
prove an annoyance to his evergreen 
memory. If I have shown that in the 
great and busy Birmingham of to-da\ 
there are those who remember that 
Washington Irving once graced the cit) 
streets and suburban roads with his 
presence, and imprinted them with the 
hallmark of his genius, my effort wil! 
not be labor wholly lost. 


MEMORY AND FORGETFULNESS. 
As down the dim-lit aisles of years long gone 

In devious ways my footsteps backward press, 
There walk beside me, ever on and on, 

Two loved ones, Memory and Forgetfulness. 


Forgetfulness puts from me quietly 
Rank brier and weed that line the path we stray ; 
While sweet-faced Memory plucks and keeps for me 
The roses blossoming all along our way. 


Eugene C. Dolson. 


* Note—Later Mr. Van Wart. went to live in a house called ‘‘ The Shrubbery” situated in the adjacent Hagley Road, 


but with this Irving was not so closely associated. 
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HOW KATE GILLESPIE 


The Patito di Rinaldo. 


STUDIED WIFE IN 





NAPLES. 


BY M. J. REYNOLDS. 


I. 


‘’ was through the Fardellos that I, 
| Salvatore Marti, first met Kate 
Gillespie. Basilio Fardello had married 
an American girl while he was attached 
to the embassy at Washington. Miss 
Gillespie had been Laura Fardello’s 
dearest friend, and when she wrote that 
her long-deferred visit to Naples was at 
last to be paid, Mrs. Fardello was wild 
with delight. I fancy she used to get a 
little homesick, poor girl, in spite of 
her affection for Fardello and her inter- 
est in Naples. Fardello’s female rela- 
tives palled on her, I think. Their 
point of view was so very different from 
anything to which she had ever been 
accustomed. 

However, there was no hint of home- 
sickness in Miss Gillespie when she ar- 
rived. Never had I seen a girl con- 
sumed with such an absorbing interest 
in the life around her. It was not the 
ordinary tourist sights that attracted 
her, although she took in a fair num- 
ber of these. But she took them in to 
see people, not things. If she went to 
a church it was not to see the carvings, 
but to wateh the people at service. 
She barely glanced at old pictures, she 
yawned in the galleries and museums; 
hut she gazed with an absorption almost 
trance-like at the crowd that gathered 
on the day of San Gennaro, the patron 
saint of Naples, to see the blood of the 
good saint boil in the bottle in the 
lands of the priest. When it refused 
to boil, as it sometimes does, and the 
crowd arose and hurled imprecations at 
the clergy, in its earnest, whole-souled, 
Neapolitan way, she resisted, violently 
und suecessfully, every attempt to get 
ier away from the place. She had none 
of the pretty little fears common to 
niost of her sex, as I knew it. 

She could outwalk me day after day; 
a novelty to a man accustomed to the 





women of the upper classes of Italy, 
who do not walk at all. She could row, 
swim, dive, and ride on horseback; but 
no amusement equaled for her the 
pleasure of strolling slowly through the 
humbler quarters of Naples, and ob- 
serving, under the guidance of one who 
could explain it to her, the rich and 
multifarious street-life in which those 
quarters abound. 

It was not the Riviera di Chiaia, the 
fine residence portion, that attracted 
her. It was not the Via Caracciolo, 
where the daily fashionable promenade 
took place. No; it was down in the 
Porto quarter that she loved to -vander, 
where the people live in the bassi— 
single little windowless rooms, mere 
stone cupboards—and the men sleep 
at night in the narrow street without. 
All over its refuse-laden surface they 
lie, as if packed in a bed; and at morn 
arise and dress themselves as uncon- 
cernedly as if it were the natural thing 
to make one’s toilet in the sight of God, 
man, and woman. 

She loved to watch the housewives of 
the district, crowded about the little 
cook-stalls with their blaze of polished 
copper pots; or cooking macaroni in the 
street at their house doors, on the 
focone—the quaint little square terra- 
cotta stove of Naples. 

All the swarming, teeming, thronging 
life of the streets, splashed with the 
blazing scarlet of caps and head-ker- 
chiefs, seemed fairly to intoxicate Kate 
(tillespie. She could not get enough of 
it. This young woman could truly say 
with the old Roman poet and _ philoso- 
pher, “ I regard nothing human as for- 
eign to me.” 

Such observations I found time to 
make while she was exploring Naples 
under my charge those bright spring 
days. While she studied the popolino, I 
studied her. I am something of a 
connoisseur in feminine beauty, and at 
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HE CURSED AND SPAT AND SHOOK HIS SKINNY OLD FIST AT THE WOMAN WHO WAS CONTROLLING HIM. 


first I felt an odd sort of surprise to illusion of beauty, as American wome) 
find that a woman who was not beauti- sometimes can when they have not @ 
ful according to the rules could prove classic feature in their faeces. Straight. 
so attractive. But she preserved the clear-eved, well-groomed, Kate Gilles- 
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THE PATITO 


pie curiously reminded one of a high- 
bred trotter. No faintest danger of 
monotony hovered about her vicinity. 
Moods of the wildest high spirits alter- 
nated with those of gentle sweetness, or 
with others of keen intellectual inter- 
est in the life around her. Full of 
charm, constantly alluring, her splendid 
health, happiness, vitality, and interest 
in life made her a dynamo, calculated 
to be dangerous to one who came of a 
rather old and blasé stock. 

And yet the girl irritated me at times 
almost beyond endurance. That frank, 
smiling attitude of imperturbable 
friendliness became eventually almost 
maddening. I began to understand how 
it is that the American girl can go 
around the world unchaperoned. Her 
smooth, bright shield of good comrade- 
ship was never down. Every delicate, 
distant approach to sentiment some- 
how glided off and landed nowhere, and 
one did not know how she had done it. 

Fardello, who had picked up a good 
many Americanisms, said that Miss 
Gillespie “ kept one guessing.” I don’t 
suppose any American could under- 
stand me, but every son of Vesuvius 
will, when I say that there were mo- 
ments when I felt that I could kill the 
girl for her blank incomprehension of 
my feelings. It was the same impulse 
that makes the man of the people slash 
a woman’s face with a razor when she 
refuses him. 

Again, a disquieting suspicion would 
seize me that the American girl was 
studying me along with the rest of 
Naples; that I was a ticketed and 
labeled specimen in her gallery of types. 

The suspicion reached its height one 
evening at a social gathering. An 
Englishman came in, an old resident of 
Naples. Just as the man entered the 
room a hanging glass ornament fell 
down. Everybody in the room except 
the Fardellos and Miss Gillespie made 
the sign of the evil eye. I made it 
myself. Of course it was involuntary, 
the result of early habit; but still— 
well, things like that had happened 
several times when the fellow came 
around. He was a long, lean, cadaver- 
ous chap, with a sunken eye; just the 
type for a jettatore. Of course educated 
Neapolitans do not believe in the evil 
6M 
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eye, but—well, we make the sign from 
custom, just as the Calabrese peasants 
wish a woman figli maschi—boy babies 
—when she sneezes. 

Miss Gillespie laughed consumedly, 
stepping precipitately out on a balcony 
where she could give vent to the mirth 
that was racking her internally. I 
think she was laughing at me more than 
at any of the rest. All the rest of the 
evening, when her glance rested on me, 
I could see her lips tremble and the 
imp of laughter spring up in her eyes. 

I could see the thing from her point 
of view, and yet it irritated me. It 
made me understand one of her queer 
phrases—something about feeling like 
trente soldi, thirty cents. I suppose it 
was the contrast between the mono- 
logues on history, archeology, and eco- 
nomics with which I had favored her, 
and my making the sign, that tickled 
her sense of humor. I have sometimes 
doubted whether a sense of humor is 
really to be desired in women. 

Later in the evening she and I sat 
upon that same balcony for a few 
moments alone, beguiled thereto by the 
splendor of one of those heavenly 
nights that come to us of Naples. 
The sense of beauty was almost oppres- 
sive. The moon, not silver but golden, 
poured a lambent flood of glory across 
the sleeping sea. Capri, seemingly 
close_at hand, lay like a dark jewel 
upon the bosom of this limpid radiance. 
Sorrento, the whole coast of Castella- 
mare, lay bathed in the witching light. 
The orange trees in the villa garden 
filled all the air about us with intoxi- 
cating perfume. One nightingale, 
somewhere among them, poured out his 
heart in a liquid note of rapture. 

Kate, in her white, floating robes, sat 
dreamy and pensive. To me she was 
the spirit of the hour and the place. I 
leaned toward her, closer and closer, 
gazing tensely at her face, determined 
to compel her eyes. She met my burn- 
ing look easily, casually. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Salva- 
tore,” she cried; and quick as a flash 
she crooked her fingers in the sign of 
the evil eye, and broke into a rippling 
laugh of amusement. 

I sprang up violently, and left her 
rudely; and after that I went to the 















Fardellos’ no more. I felt that I had 
better stay away from the girl. 


IL. 


Ir was two weeks after that—two 
brutal weeks for me—that I met 
Basilio Fardello in the street late one 
afternoon. He was looking anxious and 
worried, 

“ It’s Miss Gillespie,” he said in hur- 
ried explanation. “She has been gone 
from the house all day, and we are be- 
ginning to be worried about her. Since 
you quit coming to the house she has 
been prowling around alone. I don’t 
like it, but the little fool is afraid of 
nothing, and the old boy himself 
couldn’t control her. I have been to 
all the houses where she visits, but she 
has not been seen. I know very well 
she is down in some of the low quarters, 
and I am on the hunt. Will you take 
a circle around the Porto district, 
while I go in the opposite direction? 
Meet me at the Union Club in an hour. 
If ve have not found her within the 
time I shall go to the police.” 

The request needed no answer. 

It was down on the’Molo di San 
Gennaro, the bay shore, that I came 
upon her, and I understood the whole 
situation the moment I laid eyes 
on it. 

Some weeks before, at the Fardellos’ 
dinner table, we had discussed the pa- 
tito di Rinaldo. The patito—there have 
always been one or more of them in 
Naples—is an old man who reads 
stories of the medieval knights and 
crusaders to the populace. It is a 
Spanish custom, dating from the Span- 
ish occupation of Naples; and the end- 
less metrical romances which he drones 
out are of the nature of those which 
the Spaniards have told for centuries 
about the Cid. “ Patito di Rinaldo” 
is probably a corruption of the “ Suffer- 
ings of Rinaldo,” some knight of the 
Middle Ages. The people are held 
spellbound by these long-winded poems. 
They believe them to be the solemn 
truth, and will sometimes come to blows 
and bloodshed over disputed points. 

But the strange, the incomprehensi- 
ble thing about the reciters, and one 
which I have never heard explained by 
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any one, is a form of nervous hysteria 
to which they are subject. If you stand 
in front of one of them and move your 
hand, with the forefinger held upright, 
up and down through the air, they will 
raise and lower their bodies in rhythm 
with your motion, bending at the 
knees. They seem to do it under com- 
pulsion, for they will growl and curse 
you as they oscillate. But whether it is 
a hypnotic influence that compels them, 
or some secret rite to which they are 
bound, I have never been able to tell. 

Few even of the Neapolitans know 
this curious fact. Some one told me of 
it, and I had tried it two or three times 
when I caught a patito alone. Kate 
Gillespié had naturally been intensely 
interested in this bit of local color, and 
for days we had watched unsuccessfully 
to find a patito in our walks. 

When I caught sight of her down on 
the Molo di San Gennaro I saw that 
she had found her patito. It was a 
scene indescribable and unforgetable. 
It was on the water-front, and across 
the bay the sun, wrapped in gold and 
crimson splendor, was sinking regally 
into the arms of the sea. In the sun- 
set light sat a group made up of every 
type of the Neapolitan slum; such a 
group as could not be assembled in any 
other city on the face of the globe. 
The patito was an old man, with a long, 
ragged white beard. His somber eyes 
looked out from beneath penthouse 
brows, over the old spectacles, patched 
with string, which sat crookedly on the 
end of his long nose. In his left. hand 
he held an open book, tattered and yel- 
low with age. In his right was a little 
wand, with which he kept time to his 
own reading, like a leader conducting 
an orchestra. 

Around him, in a circle, sat or stood 
the multifarious types of the popolino: 
women, children, old men, boys, work- 
ing men, loafers, scamps, thieves. 
Those who sat, sat in the characteris- 
tic attitude of the Neapolitan—their 
knees hunched up before them, their 
elbows upon their knees, their jaws 
buried in their hands. There are men 
who sit in that attitude all day long, 
every day in the year, on the Molo di 
San Gennaro. 

The scugnizzo, the boy who hunts 
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THE PATITO 


cigar-stubs, sat astride a hitching post, 
bareheaded and barefoot, one trouser 
leg falling over his foot, the other 
chopped off at the knee, his ragged cot- 
ton shirt showing patches of his brown 
skin. The camorrista—the camorra is 
in Naples what the mafia is in Sicily— 
leaned in characteristic attitude against 
the wall, his broad-brimmed brigand 
hat at an angle over his lowering coun- 
tenance, his cigar standing straight up 
in the corner of his mouth, his thumbs 
thrust in his armholes with a lordly 
gesture—every line of his body express- 
ing bravado. 

The old fellow who gives tips on the 
lottery numbers to the women of the 
people for their incessant gambling was 
there, with his inseparable stick, wound 
at the top with a dirty rag, his bare foot 
protruding through the side of his shoe. 
Portly mothers of many children were 
there, with their red stockings, their 
high-heeled shoes, their black satin 
aprons stitched with thread, their great 
gold hoop earrings, arms held akimbo on 
their hips with an air of dignity, their 
bodices of every brilliant hue and their 
scarlet silk head-kerchiefs furnishing 
the high lights of the picture. Old 
hags, barefoot, toothless, skinny-armed, 
were there, carrying black-eyed babies, 
strapped into shapeless rolls like an 
Indian papoose. 

And all these people sat as if carved 
into stone, their eyes fixed tensely on 
the patito, their every faculty absorbed 
in the marvelous tale which he was in- 
toning. It was the heart of Naples laid 
open to view, and the ominous peak in 
the background, overhung with its gray 
veil, was the type of it. 

[ distinguished the woman I sought 
on the outskirts of the crowd. She had 
her sketch-book in one hand; but so 
simple and obvious a diversion as 
sketching the scene before her was too 
tame for Miss Gillespie. Even as I took 
in the scene at my first glance, she 
caught the eye of the patito and began 
that fatal movement of her finger up 
and down. 

_ I gave a sharp exclamation and broke 
intoarun. Little did she recognize the 
danger of the act. 

_The patito began his strange oscilla- 
tion. Up and down he danced, and as 
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he danced he cursed and spat and shook 
his skinny old fist at the woman who 
was controlling him. 

To the crowd, absorbed almost to in- 
sanity in the story, the interruption 
was maddening. It turned with a snarl 
like a wild beast upon the intruder. 
Imprecations rent the air. A mob of 
threatening forms swayed toward her, 
as if bent by a sudden tornado. Arms 
were outstretched, eyes gleamed fero- 
ciously, knives flashed out in the gleam 
of the setting sun. It was sudden as 
the transformation in a theater: the 
mob of Cesar’s funeral come ‘to life. 

I knew what it meant—it meant 
death. No human being can interrupt 
a patito’s story in safety. She knew it, 
too, when the full sense of that sea of 
passionate faces burst upon her. Panic 
seized her. She turned just as | 
reached her, and clutched me with 
shaking hands. 

“Oh, Salvatore,’ she said, “ dear 
Salvatore, dear Salvatore! ” 

I drew my revolver and faced the 
mob. 

“T have left a cab around the next 
corner,” said 1. “Run for it! Get in 
and drive home. Send the first cab you 
meet back for me.” 

She obeyed me like the little soldier 
she was, and I covered her flight with 
the gun. But she did not wait to find 
a second cab for me. She drove back in 
the one I had left, and held the door 
open for me to enter. 

We were followed for some distance 
with stones and curses. One of the 
former came through the window and 
hit my shoulder, but it did no serious 
damage. Kate sat perfectly still beside 
me, but she had not ceased to tremble, 
and she had not released my hand since 
she first clutched it to draw me into the 
carriage. 

“Tt was the look on their faces,” she 
whispered finally; “ that sudden, awful 
look of murder. They meant to kill 
me—and you, Salvatore! ” 

She turned towards me, and royal 
surrender was in her eyes. 

I have never seen the patito since 
then without giving him a silver lira; 
for I date the happiness of my life from 
that afternoon on the Molo di San 
Gennaro. 
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Milady of the Mercenaries. 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ADELE LORRIMER, an adventuress who in masculine disguise is posing as “ Mr. Arthur”; General 
Jose Lazard, and a man known as Fetter charter the ship Miranda J. to take a cargo of munitions of war 
down to the little South American republic of Anahuac, for the use of a band of revolutionists, of whom 
they are the leaders. With them they have Norah Malone, the daughter of the president they are plan- 
ning to overthrow, and whom they are holding to force her father to come to terms, and another prisoner, 
Daniel Haigh, who has become mixed up in the affair quite innocently, but whom they have mistaken for a 
spy and cruelly maltreated. There is another man on board, whose presence has been unlooked for by 
the conspirators—-Jimmy Curtice, a newspaper man, who is a friend of Haigh and an old enemy of Lazard; 
and when some way out, Curtice, by a clever trick, releases Haigh and forces the adventuress and her 
friends to agree not to molest either the Seflorita Malone, Haigh, or himself during the voyage. The con- 
spirators are compelled by the captain to live up to their agreement for a time, but finally, with the assist- 
ance of the mate, Tompkins, they stir up a mutiny among the crew and obtain possession of the vessel. 
Captain Hendry and Curtice are placed in close confinement, and Tompkins is installed in command ; and 
the latter starts in to show his authority by brutally knocking down the German engineer, Hentz, when 
that worthy ventures to protest against the mutiny. Haigh, who has been severely wounded in the mélée, 
is taken in charge by Mrs. Lorrimer and Norah, who has penetrated the elder woman’s disguise. 

But the adventuress suddenly becomes dissatisfied with the condition of affairs, and resolves to leave 
the vessel and go to Anahuac by rail, leaving the other conspirators to follow; for she has known the 
dictator Malone years before, and she believes that he will again prove susceptible to her charms, as of 
yore, and thereby leave an opening for his undoing. Before she goes, however, she gives a revolver to 
Curtice, first exacting a promise that he will use it solely to protect the lives of himself and his friends, 


and not to effect his escape. 


In the meantime, Norah’s father, Barry Ney Malone, still retains his position as dictator of the little 
republic, but he is sadly aware that his power is waning and that there is a strong feeling of discontent 
among his people. Indeed, one of them makes an unsuccessful attempt on his life about the time the 
mutiny occurs on the Miranda J. It is therefore with joy that he welcomes the beautiful adventuress, 
who, as the Sefiora Adéle de ‘Casada, meets him not long afterward, apparently by accident ; for her 
coming, he feels, may take his mind temporarily off his troubles and cares of state. 





XVIII (Continued). 


OMING from Daniel’s side after hav- 
ing lulled him to fitful slumber by 
the magic of her palm upon his brow, 
Norah stepped into the saloon to find the 
three, Fetter, Tompkins, and Lazard, ap- 
parently awaiting her. Ignoring them, 
as had been her recent custom, she 
started across the cabin to her own state- 
room, but Lazard arrested her steps. 

“ Senorita,” he said with a bow and an 
oily smirk, “ pray be seated. We have a 
communication to make to you.” 

He offered her a chair, rolling his 
small eyes and smiling with a curl of the 
lip that displayed to the best advantage 
the whiteness of his teeth. 

She did not seem to see the chair. 
Pausing, she inquired disdainfully: 

“ A communication? And if I decline 
to hear it?” 

“You will not; it affects you person- 
ally.” 

“Very well; I am waiting.” 


*Copyright, 1903, by Louts Joseph Vance—This story began in the August number of Munspy’s MAGAZINE. 


“Will you be pleased to look, seio- 
rita?” 

Lazard pointed to the open deadlight. 
The girl went to it and peered out. The 
scene was one familiar to her; she knew 
it instantly for their destination, and 
she choked a little with fear and dismay. 
The voyage was ended—what now would 
come ? 

“That is San Diego, seforita.” 

“T know it. Well?” 

“We go ashore to-night. You had best 
prepare.” 

“Very well. But the Sefior Haigh?” 

Lazard raised expressive shoulders 
and spread his palms toward her. 

“He is a very sick man!” she eried, 
reading his answer aright. 

“He is in the hands of God!” re- 
joined the mercenary piously. “ To- 
night you leave him.” 

“T cannot, I cannot!” she pleaded 
wildly. 

“You must.” 

“T will not. then!” She turned upon 
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them desperately. “ Have you no hearts, 
have you no pity, you—you x 

“That’s enough!” the mate inter- 
rupted brutally. “We’ve no time to 
waste with you, miss; and no time to 
waste upon an interfering fool like that 
fellow. You get ready, now; the boat’s 
waiting for you.” 

“T will not—I will not!” 

“Will you go quietly, or must we use 
force, senorita?” inquired Lazard, with 
an air that showed his indifference. 

“T will not go, I say!” 

“ All right. If you will have it, then 
—Fetter! ” 

The fellow jumped up eagerly, in no 
way unwilling for the task The girl 
backed away from him as if he were 
some repellent reptile. Through the 
corner of her eye she saw Lazard slip- 
ping up behind her. Turning to avoid 
him, she gave Fetter the chance he 
sought. He dashed quickly in, clipping 
her arms to her sides, and she felt his 
rank, sodden breath upon her cheek. She 
opened her mouth to scream—that last 
resort of woman—when Lazard slipped a 
folded cloth between her teeth, forcing 
it roughly back against the corners of 
her lips while he knotted it behind her 
head. Half choked, she submitted. 

Meanwhile Haigh had been roused 
from his uneasy rest by the sounds of 
the struggle and his mistress’ voice 
raised in protest. He opened his door 
and stepped out into the cabin—wild- 
eyed, half-insane with the fever, con- 
scious of one thing only—that Norah 
was in danger. Tompkins’ back was to 
him, and the sick man sprang upon the 
mate with a ferocity that almost stunned 
him, winding his arms and legs about 
him and biting at his clothes like a mad 
dog. 

The mate, taken completely off his 
guard, was for a moment too surprised 
to move; then, recovering, he easily 
twisted himself from his assailant’s en- 
feebled clutches, and turned upon him 
with an oath. Fighting, biting, and 
kicking with his bare feet, the little man 
was carried back and thrown heavily 
into his’berth. When he attempted to 
rise Tompkins knelt upon his chest and 
bound his hands and feet with the bed- 
clothing. 

“You will, will you?” cried the mate 
furiously. “Lie still, or—or ua 

Te stopped suddenly. Haigh babbled 
at him in puerile anger, but Tompkins 
seemed not to hear him. In a moment he 
smiled darkly and left the room. 

“Tl be with you in a minute,” called 
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the mate to Lazard. He went to his own 
berth and returned with something in 
his hand that glittered in the light. “ T’ll 
fix you, my bucko,” he told Haigh as he 
dropped a little white pellet into a spoon 
half full of water and watched it dis- 
solve. “ You won’t be so darned fresh 
after you get this in your system.” Pres- 
ently he filled the hypodermic, plunging 
it into the little man’s arm and slowly 
pushing in the lever. “ Lie still, sonny,” 
he advised. “ Pretty soon you'll be feel- 
ing fine. When I come back I'll give you 
another dose. I’ll be taking mine then, 
and you ain’t had half enough.” 

He went on deck. Lazard and Fetter 
had persuaded the struggling girl to the 
head of the gangway, beneath which a 
boat was in readiness. Before long, but 
in the end by carrying her bodily down 
the steps, they got her into the stern- 
sheets. The two men took the oars; they 
must row the distance themselves, since 
Tompkins dared not leave the ship, nor 
could he trust the crew to return if once 
they went ashore. 

“To-morrow evening, 
called over the side. 

“ At the latest,” Lazard’s answer came 
up to him. “ About this time, sefor. Be 
eareful of the gas-engines 

“Trust me for that, old hoss. Adios!” 

« “dios!” 

They shoved off, and the boat was 
gathered into the arms of the night; it 
purposely- carried no betraying light. 
Tompkins set the anchor-watch, and, still 
smiling that dark, ominous smile, re- 
turned to the saloon. To his disgust, he 
found Mr. Hentz seated at the table, 
coolly sipping a glass of whisky and 
water. 

“ Hello!” cried Mr. Tompkins, with an 
ugly frown. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Vat you see,” answered the German 
stolidly. “I was a leedle drink having. 
You care to join me?” he added a trifle 
more pleasantly. 

Tompkins hesitated; he was _ suspi- 
cious of the German, remembering the 
encounter they had had some time since. 
But in Mr. Hentz’ manner there was no 
trace of resentment. Rather, he bore 
himself good-humoredly, as one who is 
warmed with drink, and in his invitation 
to the mate there was the ring of desire 
for companionship. He was in the way 
at the time, but in his presence in the 
saloon he stood clearly within his rights; 
no fault could be found with him on that 
head. It would be best, possibly, to in- 
dulge him for the while. 


then?” he 
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“All right, I reckon I will,” said 
Tompkins ungraciously. He took a 
chair and helped himself to a glass of 
grog. “Howre the engines going, 
Dutchy ?” 

“Dey are very fine engines,” respond- 
ed the German. “Very goot, indeed. 
Dot reminds me of somedings. I vill re- 
turn shortly.” 

He left the saloon by the companion- 
way. Tompkins stared after him. 

“Pig!” the mate muttered. He 
slipped across the room and looked in 
upon Haigh; the little man was sleeping 
heavily, his breath fluttering irregularly, 
harshly. “You'll do for a while,” added 
Tompkins. “Il fix you all right, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

He resumed his seat. In a very short 
time Mr. Hentz rejoined him. 

“T had forgotten somethings aboud 
mine engines,” he explained, filling his 
glass again. “I haff care of dem to dake 
like a leedle child; I must pet and humor 
dem like a woman. Id iss peculiar, iss id 
not, Mr. Dompkins?” 

“Very,” the mate replied absently. 
His mind was elsewhere—in fact, he 
was figuring just what amount of mor- 
phine would kill Daniel without any 
fuss. 

The German prattled on and on, 
drinking and keeping Mr. Tompkins’ 
glass filled. He radiated the true essence 
of friendliness. He even went so far as 
to mention their fight without seeming 
to hold it against his superior officer. 

“Dot wass what you eall a shrewd 
blow, Mr. Dompkins,” he said pleasantly. 
“T wass a fool to argue mit such a 
strong man. You are a very strong man, 
ain’d id, Mr. Dompkins?” 

“ Yes,” admitted the mate sourly. “TI 
could ha’ wiped up the deck with you if 
I'd wanted to, Dutchy.” 

“So? And yed I also a strong man 
am, in my vay. See?” he rolled up his 
shirt sleeve, baring a brawny arm. “I 
would nod like to boast, Mr. Dompkins, 
but I should say I were a man strong as 
you, perhaps.” 

“You'd have another guess, Dutchy.” 
The mate yawned. 

“So, iss id? Let me show you.” He 
rested his elbows upon the table, invi- 
ting a common test. 

The mate shook his head complacently 
and smiled. The whisky was beginning 
to work within him. 

“No,” he said. 

“Yess. Show me how strong you are. 
No?” 

Tompkins unbent and condescended. 
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He would show this moon-faced idiot 
just how 
He had clasped his fingers with those 
of the engineer. The result was a sur- 
prise, for he found that his hands were 
held as by a vise. The German put forth 
his energy and slowly drew the mate 
from his chair and across the table. 

“Here! Let go, you!” 

“No, Mr. Dompkins.” 

The mate glanced up fearfully; the 
expression upon the German’s face was 
terrible, relentless. Tompkins felt his 
bowels turning to water with everwhelm- 
ing fright. He opened his mouth, calling 
to the man who held the anchor-watch, 
and his voice rattled in his throat va- 
cantly. 

“Td iss no use for you to eall, Mr. 
Dompkins. Henderson iss lying bound 
and gagged upon der deck. Dot iss what 
I had forgotten. I did it with mine 
leedle strength.” 

The mate began to struggle frantic- 
ally. Hentz threw him violently upon 
the floor and fell upon him, grappling 
for his throat—and found it. The mate 
writhed and twisted, tearing at the Ger- 
man’s arms and feeling for his face; if 
only he could get his thumb in the en- 
gineer’s eye, he would force him to re- 
lease that terrific choking grip. The com- 
pression on his gullet was something 
awful; he fought now but for air. One 
long breath would give him power. 

His face grew purple, his eyes started 
from their sockets, staring horribly; his 
tongue protruded from his mouth. 
Could he but reach that eye-ball! His 
thumb found it, but he was too weak to 
accomplish his purpose. His hands fell 
away, clawing and clutching wildly at 
nothing. His head fell back limply. He 
shuddered, twitched, and lay still. 

The German got up, looking down 
stupidly at the lifeless body. 

“Dutch swine, eh, Mr. Dompkins? 
Leedle pigs somedimes haff eaten snakes, 
thou Judas! Eh, we haff seen.” 

Curtice and the captain, sleeping un- 
easily in the lazaret, were roused by the 
removing of the hatch. Curtice gripped 
the revolver Mr. Arthur had given him. 
The two had concluded that the harbor 
must be San Diego. Now, if ever, would 
Lazard and Tompkins make their at- 
tempt at murder. He saw a round head 
outlined against the star-lit firmament 
in the opening. 

“Well?” he cried. 
want?” 

“ Not so loud, mine friends. Come up 
at once.” 
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“Hentz!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Ts it a ruse?” Jimmy whispered. 
“Come up. Id iss I, Hentz,” said the 

engineer. 

“Who is with you?” 

“ None. Come up. You are safe.” 

“He is true as steel.” The captain 
prepared to ascend. 

“One moment, cap’n. Where’s Tomp- 
kins?” 

The silence held for a moment. Then 
one word, hoarsely whispered, dropped 
to them. 

“ Dead.” 

“ Dead?” 

“ Ja; I haff killed him. Come quickly, 
if you will escape.” 

The captain pulled himself up through 
the hatchway, Jimmy following him 
with considerable misgivings. The engi- 
neer explained the situation in an agi- 
tated whisper. Lazard and Fetter were 
gone with Norah, when to return the 
German did not know. Tompkins lay, 
murdered, in the cabin; Haigh was sick 
unto death; the crew were in the fore- 
eastle, drinking—by this time intoxi- 
eated, probably. 

There was not a second to be lost. 
Hentz had brought the one remaining 
boat around to the stern of the ship; 
in this he urged them to make good 
their escape. 

Both the men demurred; Hendry 
would not leave his ship, Curtice would 
have taken Haigh. Hentz put forth his 
strongest argument. 

“But der friulein?” he suggested. 
“ How iss she with dot scoundrel?” 

“My ship!” persisted the captain. 

“Hang your ship, man!” cried Cur- 
tice. “The seftorita is in danger. The 
ship will be here to-morrow—Malone 
will have her seized within an _ hour. 
Hentz can care for Haigh. Come! ” 

The old man gaye in; the two dropped 
lightly into the boat and east off. 

The engineer leaned weakly upon the 
rail. He was alone, ‘very much alone-— 
not for the present, but forever. The 
brand of Cain was on his brow, the fear 
of his God was heavy upon his soul. The 
little stars above looked down upon him 
angrily, glowing as with the fires that 
were lighted in hell against his coming. 
He was alone in the world—except for 
the thing that kept him from the cabin, 
that would haunt him until his death- 
bed—and mayhap beyond. That awful 
thing, lying there, distorted, frozen in 
the writhing agony of its dissolution, a 
lump of cold clay wherefrom his guilty 
hands had forced the life! 
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“ Ach, mein Gott, mein Gott in Him- 

mel!” 

The man flopped limply upon the rail. 
*% * * * * 


In his berth Daniel lay, stark mad. 
The deadening effect of the opiate had 
passed from him, and now he had wa- 
kened, thirsting greatly, and crazed with 
the overdose. His brain reeled from 
horror to horror, and in a paroxysm of 
insanity he broke the bonds which held 
him and sat up. He was burning up with 
internal fire; his throat was parched and 
hot as a lime-kiln. He stepped out into 
the saloon again, stumbling over the 
dead thing. It conveyed no meaning to 
his mind. He regarded it vacuously, 
laughing. His eye fell upon the bottle 
and glasses. He filled and drank again 
and again; and still he burned. He 
drank once more, poking the dead thing 
with his toe, wondering why it lay there. - 

Something beckoned to him on the 
companionway. It was funny; he 
laughed madly and reeled toward the 
stairs. 

A moment later a rotund figure, clad 
lightly in pajamas, crawled upon the 
deck. Its eyes were bright and dry and 
glassy, wearing a hunted look. Some- 
thing pursued Daniel. He knew not 
what, nor aught but that he must not 
let it catch him. He paddled softly up 
and down the deck once or twice, the 
something creeping after him. There 
was a man leaning over the rail, but he 
paid no attention. 

Daniel sped lightly down the gangway 
and paused. Behind him was the some- 
thing, crawling furtively, waiting for 
the moment to jump and fasten on his 
shoulders. Below him the waters rolled 
smoothly, inviting, tempting him to 
their embrace. They were dark and deep 
and velvety, like the eyes of Norah. And 
behind him, again 

Suddenly he raised his arms above his 
head, joining the tips of his fingers. He 
leaped and cut the water noiselessly in a 
perfect dive. When he came up he was 
far from the ship. 





XIX. 


THE man Burke stood stiffly at atten-’ 
tion. His set features, modeled to im- 
passivity during long years of service, 
were fixed yet more firmly than was 
their wont. By his side was a chair upon 
which he had arranged the evening 
clothes of the president, his master, to 
wait until their owner should be pleased 
to don them. 
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Malone himself strode restlessly from 
wall to wall of his room in the steel ex- 
tension of the Green House. A cigar 
between his teeth held an inch of cold 
white ash, beneath which there glowed 
no rose-red soul of My Lady Nicotine; 
the president, deep in the valley of 
thought, had suffered it to expire before 
its time. His hands were thrust far into 
the depths of his trousers pockets; his 
shoulders slouched as if bowed with 
the weight of his years, or as if care sat 
there enthroned. He had none of the 
alert, military erectness which charac- 
terized his figure during his public ap- 
pearances. 

From wall to wall the paces were 
twelve; Burke counted them as the presi- 
dent measured them off with the monot- 
onous, insistent regularity of a pendu- 
lum. One, two—and so to eleven; then 
*bout face, swinging on the ball of the 
left foot, to repeat the maneuver. 
Meanwhile, Malone grumbled softly and 
chewed the damp, dead butt of the cigar 
impatiently. 

There are men who cannot think well 
if they are not on their feet; movement 
swings their thoughts into line as abso- 
lute inaction does in others. Of these 
Malone of Anahuac was one; the volatile, 
virile Celt that was in him might not 
rest and plan. And now the president 
planned—laid out a campaign of con- 
quest, nor dreamed that he followed but 
in the lines anticipated for him by a 
mind to which his type of strategy was 
as a book well-conned. 

“Your excellency. 

Burke received no reply; nor had he 
expected one. He shifted ever so slightly 
upon his heel and resumed his apathetic 
demeanor—shoulders back, chin up, eyes 
to the front—staring vacantly at noth- 
ing—middle fingers at the seams of his 
trousers. But the lines at the corners of 
his mouth froze still more rigidly; he 
disapproved, and was unable to express 
his dissatisfaction other than by those 
hard wrinkles. But be sure that his 
eyes, if apparently fixed upon the corner 
of the portrait directly opposite him, 
missed not one motion of Malone’s. 

He loved this man; he would lay down 
his life for him. He loved him with the 
unreasoning devotion of a dog, with the 
blind obedience which a soldier accords 
a trusted commander, with the loyalty 
with which his father had served the 
parent of Barry Ney Malone. It had 
been ever thus. A Burke had been the 
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trusted servant of a Malone beyond 
the memory of either family. Of old the 
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Burkes had furbished the arms that the 
Malones wielded, the armor that pro- 
tected them; of late they had added 
to the duties of body-guard and watch- 
dog the personal attendance of valets 
and the responsibility of tried and 
proven friends. 

If now Burke dared to show displeas- 
ure, it was with the license of his loy- 
alty. The president’s companion from 
childhood, he knew Malone better than 
he knew himself. His master’s thoughts, 
ambitions, desires, were common prop- 
erty with Burke, whose instant percep- 
tion of Barry’s least inmost emotion 
made attempts at concealment futile. 

Burke knewvery well what agitated the 
president. He perceived most clearly 
the pole to which pointed the magnetic 
needle of his mind. It had been given to 
Burke lately that he should see the 
Sefiora de Casada, the lady of the Paseo 
de la Independencia; and he had identi- 
fied her no less quickly than had his mas- 
ter with one Adéle of the boulevards, of 
days in the Quarter now almost forgot- 
ten, save by Burke. 

In that bygone time she had held an 
influence over Malone which had been 
hard to break; the valet felt that it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that she 
might regain her prestige over his 
master’s mind. He allowed for her phys- 
ical attractions, for her sensual mag- 
netism, for the weakness of the presi- 
dent, for his lonely estate, and for his 
inherent gallantry—using that word 
with its baser modern meaning. Given 
these elements in the crucible of sex, one 
instant’s flame of passion—even of dura- 
tion no longer than that of a lightning 
flash—would fuse them inseparably. The 
president, the adventurer, would there- 
after be bound to the chariot-wheels of 
the adventuress, whom Burke feared in- 
stinctively. 

That any one person, male or female, 
should acquire an influence over Malone 
would be dangerous in the extreme at 
such a time as this, when men of all par- 
ties and classes were wearied of the for- 
eigner’s rule and athirst for the excite- 
ment of a change, waiting but for one 
who, bolder than his brothers, should 
raise the fiery cross and sweep the land 
with the red anarchy of revolution. 
Dangerous? Aye, suicidal would it be 
for the president to allow himself to be- 
come entangled with an outsider. 

And even now, as he trod the floor im- 
patiently, Malone was seeking the way to 
settle such a halter about his own neck. 
The, servant knew, and, knowing, des- 























paired; no word of his that he might 
dare to utter would even momentarily 
deter his master, naught that he might 
dare to do would suffice to turn the tide 
which he saw lapping his master’s feet, 
threatening to whelm his fortunes in 
disaster. 

A black tide, truly! Burke saw it 
plainly, creeping on, creeping slowly, in- 
siduously, silently. His brain, over- 
strained with worry, reeled and whirled 
and fell dumbly through a dim eon of 
time; the shackles of civilization fell 
from his reason, the scales of nescience 
dropped from his eyes. In a brief in- 
stant he became the savage, pantheist 
Celt of his forefathers. 

Gazing from an unreckoned past, he 
divined the future. His body assumed a 
rigidity, his eyes clouded with a trans- 
parent film. Heaven only knows what 
primordial mysticism, what trace of con- 
genital superstition, lying dormant with- 
in his soul, had been roused. It was as if 
he, groping blindly in the dead darkness 
of his loyal anxiety, had chanced to 
touch the forgotten spring of some 
secret doorway, and it had opened; 
whereupon he saw inwardly, and, seeing, 
spoke subconsciously. 

“Malone!” 

The man’s voice shattered the silence 
with a strange, uncouth vibration. Ma- 
lone halted upon the instant, gazing at 
his servant in amazement. The voice 
rang on into a half-chant like unto a 
saga, sonorously resounding archaic 
phrasings with a Delphic meaning. To- 
ward its close, it sank to whispers of ter- 
rifying sibilance. The president mechan- 
ically crossed himself and shuddered. 

he voice—it was none of Burke’s— 
told of a drear, desolate moor, a place 
of sparse, coarse grasses and rolling 
yellow dunes edging upon the sea. Above 
it solitary birds with hoarse, rasping 
eries trailed across the darkling sky. 
And they were all the life the landscape 
held, save that upon a high dune a serv- 
ant lay, bound, helplessly watching his 
master, who stood afar from him upon 
a great rock flush with the waters, wait- 
ing with sullen stubbornness, dallying 
with death. The master was tall and 
strong and very fair; and his eyes were 
blue with the blue of the unflecked, 
darkling sky, and their look was hope- 
less and unyielding. He was clothed 
sparely with skins, and by his side 
rested a huge, iron-studded club; but his 
arms were folded. 

A dying sun washed him with thin, pit- 
eous light. The waters rose, and they 
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were cold and black as night, fondling 
his bare feet with their ebon ripples, 
crawling stealthily to ankle and calf and 
knee. White arms of women curved 
beckoning above the grim flood, and 
women’s laughter mingled madly with 
the cadence of the waves. The prisoner 
heard and laughed bitterly back to them, 
stretching forth his strong, bare, white 
arms. But the waters rose, ever quietly, 
from knee to thigh and hip and breast. 
They kissed his lips—and presently there 
was naught but their waste, and the 
dead moor stark in the afterglow of the 
dead sun, and the wailing of the bound 
servant, and the cries of the winging 
birds. 

“ Burke! ” 

Malone stood over the prostrate body 
of the trembling, shaken man. With an 
unsteady hand he foreed brandy between 
the lips so lately stilled. 

“ Aye, master!” 

The man’s voice floated back from the 
void wherein he had labored. He sat up, 
blinking and torn with the memory of 
what he had witnessed. Malone offered 
the flask of spirit, and the servant took 
it, draining it with great gulps. 

“Burke, do you know what you’ve 
been saying, man?” 

“T know what I saw. I don’t know 
what I said. I know what I saw, sir.” 

“ What damned foolishness e 

“No foolishness, master! My father 
had it afore me, sir, and my father’s 
father. It has come down to me from 
generations.” 

“What has?” 

“ The»: sight, 
sight.” 

“ Rett”? 





the second 





master 


Malone derided; yet he _ believed. 


Burke knew that he believed. 

“Tet me up, master. I am afraid, 
afraid! ’Tis the warning!” 

“ Row.” 

“Tas it ever failed, master? Have the 
Burkes ever warned the Malones and the 
warning failed?” 

Malone was silent; that he could not 
deny. He took a turn up and down the 
apartment; his resolution was weakened. 
But the desire for the Sefiora de Casada 
obsessed him, and resolve rose phcenix- 
like from its ashes. Come what might, 
warning though he had received, he 
would see her. 

“ Are you ready to dress me?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

“T have told you so four times, sir,” 
answered the servant with gentle re- 
proach. 
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The president submitted himself to 
the man’s hands. As he was dressed, 
Kilrae knocked and was admitted. At 
the sight of him, Malone smiled gaily. 

“Have you dined, colonel?” he in- 
quired; then, receiving a negative, he 
added: “ Then you'll be dining with me 
—if you’ve nothing better to do the eve- 
ning.” 

‘ Nothing, your excellency.” 

“Qh, drop it, won’t you? Come, 
ready. We dine in the city.” 

The minister of war frowned 
disquiet. 

‘Where, he asked with con- 
cern. 

‘Oh, you want to know? Well, I’m 
not telling you. ’Tis enough that we 
dine in the city, with ladies. I’m of a 
mind to be a Haroun al Raschid this 
night, and you, Kilrae, are east for the 
role of grand vizier. Do you fancy it?” 

‘Not in the least, Barry. What folly 
possesses you?” 

‘Yow’ll see. Burke, our cloaks! ” 

‘Barry, old friend, do you court 
death?” Kilrae’s tone was charged with 
utmost concern. “ Are you mad enough 
to be thinking of walking the streets 
alone with me? Why, ’tis i 

“ Not as bad as that. The streets, yes, 
but little of them. I’m trusting you, Kil- 
rae, more than ever I put faith in any 
other man, save Burke here; ’m going 
to let you into a secret of mine. Will 
you be keeping it?” 

“You should know me by this time, 
Barry.” 

“Then you'll go?” 

“Where you go—since I must.” 

“Good! I knew that I might count 
upon you, my friend. Take your cloak. 
Burke, the panel!” 

The servant protested stubbornly. 
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Barry?” 








“°Tis madness, your excellency. Re- 
5] e >, 
member the warning és 
“Shut up, you fool!” Malone’s face 


was ominously overcast with the shadow 
of his displeasure. “ Keep your old 
woman’s fears for yourself 

“ What warning?” Kilrae interrupted. 

‘Some cursed hag’s trick that Burke 
has carried with him from the bogs of 
the old country. Ill have none of it. 
Come!” 

Burke sank upon his knees, elutching 
passionately at the president’s feet. 

“No, master, no! See, ’m begging it 
of ve. I’ve had the warnin’ a 

“Git up! Will ye be doing my bidding 
now, or shall I 

The man rose it pushed aside a 
panel in the wainscoting exposing a 
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dark well within the wall. Malone 
pressed a button, and flooded the well 
with electric light. Kilrae saw a steel 
ladder leading down from the opening. 

“Well,” he commented, “this is a 
new one on me!” 

“You might be calling it a life pre- 
server,” answered Malone, “or a fire es- 

eape. Likely it’ll be by way of saving me 
life yet. I go first.” 

He swung himself upon the ladder and 
descended; Kilrae followed. The depth 
may have been twenty feet; at any rate, 
it earried them well below the surface of 
the earth. Malone fumbled with his keys 
and unlocked a massive door of steel. 

“Ts this a safe deposit vault?” Kilrae 
hazarded. 

‘ Not exactly, colonel. ’Tis a medieval 
bit that DT’ve remembered from me 
Walter Scott. Observe me ingenuity.” 

He pushed the door back, and Kilrae 
looked into a long, narrow hole through 
the earth, walled and roofed with tim- 
bers; at intervals electric lamps hung, 
forming a line which, in perspective, 
seemed almost endless. The passage had 
width for one person only. Kilrae vented 
his wonder in an oath. 

And where’ll this be taking us 

‘Shut the door behind you and follow 
on. You'll know soon enough.” 

The minister of war obeyed, the door 
settling into place with no noise beyond 
the faint click of the latch. His presi- 
dent led the way with confidenee and 
hurried eagerness. Inasmuch as they 
could not walk abreast, they moved in 
silence. To Kilrae the tunnel seemed 
interminable ere they came upon, another 
door like the one which they had left 
behind—although, if anything, more 
heavy and more solidly embedded in its 
jamb-stones. This, too, yielded to the 
key of the president, and the two men 
stepped out into a close vestibule. Ma- 
lone turned a switch, extinguishing the 
lights. 

‘That serves as a signal to Burke,” 
he explained. “ He knows we're all right 
now.” 

He slid back a section of the wall, and 
they passed into a paneled room, whose 
furnishings, revealed by the glare of a 
match, seemed luxurious in the extreme. 
Kilrae laid an imploring hand upon the 
arm of the president. 

“ Barry, friend,” he 
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whispered, 
“ a 

“ Speak up, man,” eried the president. 
with a note of pleased triumph in his 
voice. “ Never fear; there’s none to hear 
you in this house.” 
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“ Are you sure of that?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ And why?” 

“°Tis mine. I own it, and ’tis de- 
serted—hasn’t had a tenant save Barry 
Malone since I bought it for my pur- 
pose.” He had put his match to a can- 
dle, which he now held up as he looked 
into the face of his minister of war, 
laughing at his expression. ‘“ Man,” he 
cried, “ youre breaking out with curi- 
osity like the measles! Listen, and [ll 
tell you before youw’re consumed with the 
fever. The house is No. 5, Paseo de la 
Independencia, and by that token 1 

“ Next door to tg 

“You guess me words, colonel. Ad- 
jacent, by a rare stroke of luck, to the 
casa of the adorable Sefiora de Casada. 
Are you beginning to see the light?” 

“T am, Barry, but ye 

“For the love of Heaven, man, don’t 
croak! Am I to be a hermit? Am I to 
have no amusement save dodging assas- 
sins? As for the danger, there’s none. 
Burke inspects this place thoroughly 
every day. Me word for it, no human 
foot but ours has crossed the threshold 
for five years. Come, or the sefora will 
be waiting dinner for us—and I perish 
of hunger.” 

He laughed again and stepped out 
into the gallery which surrounded the 
patio. Kilrae dogged his footsteps, sul- 
len with misgivings. As they crossed 
the dark courtyard, whose every yard of 
obseurity might well hold a_ hidden 
death for the man whose fortunes he fol- 
lowed, he broke out into fresh protest- 
ing’s. 

“Confound it, Barry, this is sheer 
madness! I don’t like it.” 

The president swore intolerantly. 

“ Like it or not, colonel, you'll be ta- 
king things: as you find them!” He in- 
spected Kilrae a second time by the 
candle light. “If yowre going to pull 
as long a face as that, you'll be like a 
skeleton at the feast. Brace up, man! 
We dine with ladies this night.” 

“T am with you—and you know it— 
to the end, Malone. But this is folly! ” 

“Let be; it can’t be mended.” 

Kilrae caught the president’s hand. 

“At least,” he begged, “promise me 
this, Barry.” 

“ What, then?” 

“That you'll not tell this woman of 
the tunnel.” 

“The senora? ” 

“'Yes?? 

“And why would I be telling her?” 
Malone chuckled evasively. 
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“But you won’t, will you? Promise 
me, Barry! ” 

“ Oh, then, if you’re going to play the 
old woman ” The president shrugged 
his shoulders angrily. 

“T have your. word, then?” 

“Oh, if you insist.” 

“Thank you; you'll never regret it, 
I’m thinking.” 

They had come to the street door—an 
immense affair, wide enough to admit a 
team of horses and an equipage; it was 
secured against intrusion by great bars, 
but set in the lower corner was a smaller 
doorway for the ordinary purposes of 
entrance and egress. This Malone 
opened cautiously, and Kilrae followed 
him to the street. 

They covered the few steps that lay 
between the two houses without attract- 
ing notice. The reasons for this were 
twain: first, that the Paseo was well- 
nigh deserted, since the population went 
en masse of evenings to the city’s heart, 
the Plaza de la Reforma; and, secondly, 
that there was trouble in the municipal 
electric plant upon that particular 
night. For this you are not to blame 
Providence; you are to shrewdly suspect 
that Malone had a hand in the mischief, 
through his underlings, in view of the 
fact that only the southern and more 
fashionable quarter of the city was with- 
out light. In the Paseo de la Indepen- 
dencia, the night was but made the more 
evident by the feeble glimmer from anti- 
quated gasoline flares. 

The president knocked sharply, thrice, 
upon the door of the senora’s house, in- 
stead of using the bell; and thereupon 
the attendant opened with promptness, 
nor stopped to inspect the callers 
through the loophole. He ushered them 
into the reception-room, to the left of 
the passageway; and here the president 
of Anahuae and his minister of war were 
permitted to cool their heels. For not- 
withstanding the very evident prepara- 
tion which had been made against their 
coming, the senora, woman-like, was 
pleased to keep them waiting for a space 
of time sufficiently long to make the 
president’s empty heart to fret restlessly 
at the delay, and to bound with pleasure 
when she consented to make her appear- 
ance. The which she did attired regally; 
for she meant to conquer in this one 
night. 

Colonel Kilrae acknowledged her 
charms generously with the respect he 
showed as he bent over her hand. There- 
by, pleasing her, he further pleased the 
president. In truth, the grizzled, war- 
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worn veteran could find little fault with 
Malone for his clandestine adventure. 
In common with Burke, his fear was 
solely that the woman’s influence might 
work for evil toward the president—not 
specifically the influence of the Sefiora 
de Casada, for he had no reason to sus- 
pect her, but that of any onewoman. Dis- 
trusting the sex, he watched her closely, 
if covertly, throughout the dinner, and 
ended by admitting to himself a feeling 
of relief that he had found no peg 
whereon to hang the cloak of doubt. 

The meal was served in the patio, close 
upon the bronze fountain, whose playing 
made the only music other than that 
which Malone fancied in the ripple of 
the senora’s laughter and the caressing 
modulations of her voice. The adven- 
turess herself was in rare form. If the 
eyes of the president lied not to her, she 
had wasted no time at her dressing-table, 
although her séanece before the mirror 
had taken up the best part of three 
hours. She felt herself to be a success, 
and cared not if that success were but a 
triumph of art and millinery. 

Moreover, she gave herself the credit 
for a dinner well calculated, her con- 
spiracy with the cook having brought 
forth dainty, tempting dishes; and the 
wines had been chosen with a nicety. 
Even the elements proved her allies, af- 
fording airs bland and heady, and cov- 
ering the patio with a canopy rich and 
deep and lavishly bestrewn with gems of 
brilliance—that same warm firmament, 
indeed, which lowered over the roadstead 
of San Diego, where presently murder 
was to be done in the saloon of the Mi- 
randa J. 

The four—Dofna Inez lending the re- 
spectability of her countenance to the 
party—lingered long at table, dallying 
with the helados and dulces, the liqueurs 
and the cigarettes, the which latter 
neither lady disdained more than the 
former. They were quietly gay, the 
senora sparkling with a cordial anima- 
tion and finding in the wits of the two 
Irishmen, sharpened by the tang of wine, 
no mean foils for her repartee. Colonel 
Kilrae forgot his forebodings and threw 
care to the cats; while the president en- 
joyed himself with a keenness to which 
he had been stranger for many a day. 

As the great clock in the tower of the 
Palacio Federal boomed eleven tardy 
strokes, they rose. Colonel Kilrae, re- 
luctantly tugging at his mustaches, al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled by the 
languishing glances with which Dojia 
Inez favored him above the coy lace- 
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work of her fan. The old woman, dis- 
tinectly in her native element once more, 
played him gently and discreetly until 
she landed him in the billiard-room, 
leaving the shadowed patio to the 
senora and her prey. And here she 
bored him uncommonly with the shrill, 
small gossip which forms the conversa- 
tional stock of the matrons of Latin 
America. 

The president regarded the snaring of 
his minister of war with undisguised re- 
lief. The methods of the duenna were 
quite broad enough to have put another 
man upon his guard; but Malone, seeing 
them, saw not, and was but glad to be 
alone with the senora. For the moment 
her hand was resting lightly upon his 
arm as they paced slowly in the obscur- 
ity of the corridor. In the patio deft, 
silent servants were clearing and removy- 
ing the table and replenishing with fresh 
eandles the infrequent lanterns which 
hung suspended from bush and vine. In 
time they retired, and the sefora, elect- 
ing for the open air, led the president to 
a wicker téte-A-téte conveniently placed 
in the deeper gloom of an ilex tree. 

With a feminine rustle she settled 
herself, sighing contentedly and smiling 
dreamily at her partner. Malone echoed 
her sigh fervently, and returned the per- 
sonal smile with interest. At that mo- 
ment he capitulated without admitting 
it; but the sefiora read the signs with an 
ease born of experience, and turned her 
face from him that she might conceal 
the gleam of triumph. Then, knowing 
that the curve of her averted cheek 
would achieve more than coquetry the 
most profound, she rested her chin 
delicately upon her finger tips, seeming 
to lose herself in reverie. 

The man became completely infatua- 
ted. This woman was so near to him that, 
leaning forward, he could see his breath 
stir the tendrils of her hair, could whiff 
the elusiveness of the perfume she af- 
fected, could watch the rise and fall of 
her bosom, revealed by the cut of a gown 
ingeniously décolleté. With one sweep 
of his arm he could crush her to him— 
if he dared; and the Malone was one to 
dare greatly. But he contented himself 
with echoing her sigh for the second 
time. 

She turned to him suddenly, with a 
single word, low-spoken: 

“Barry! ” 

“ Adéle!” 

“T ean read your thoughts, Barry.” 

“Did you know, then,” he dissimula- 
ted, “that I was dying to smoke?” 
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“No; but so am I.” 

The president offered his case and 
match-box. The woman selected and 
lighted her cigarette, but when he would 
have done likewise she laughed and 
threw away the match. 

“No,” she said, “ the old way, Barry! ” 

She bent her head until the red coal 
of the roll of tobacco between her full 
lips touched his cigarette. As he puffed, 
her eyes met his frankly; and she drew 
away quickly and flushed. 

“You were thinking,’ she resumed 
hurriedly, as if to cover her confusion, 
“of—shall I tell you, Barry?—of 
Paris! ” 

“T was not,” he disclaimed; “ but, on 
my word, Adéle, I am going to!” 

“Oh, Barry!” 

“ And yet maybe you were right,” he 
continued. “ Yes, in a way I was think- 
ing of Paris—and you. And ’tis myself 
that’ll be telling you what I had on my 
mind concerning Adéle.” 

“ Better not, your excellency 

“ And for why?” 

“ Oh—I might not care to hear.” 

“T was thinking that you would.” 

He stopped short. His tone had been 
of disappointment, and now he made 
pretense to restrain the words. The 
senora waited; then, seeing that he 
would go no further, for the present, she 
said: 

“One cannot always tell.” 

“No,” he agreed promptly. 

Silence. At length she spoke again. 

“Tt’s not like Barry Malone not to 
try me.” 

“°Tis too late you are, Adéle. The 
words are gone #e 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Back to me heart, Adéle éi 

She caught at her breath; the élan of 
his voice brought memories none too 
sweet. The time had been when its 
soothing blandishment had been to her 
as dear as life. This might become 
dangerous to her after all; she wondered 
at her weakness. But as she wondered 
the face of another man came between 
them—that man whose sole caress had 
been a blow upon her mouth; and at 
that, as her lips smarted anew with rem- 
inisecent pain, she was strong once more. 
This Malone was nothing to her but a 
means toward an end; but he was speak- 
ing, and she must give attention to his 
words if she would win. What had he 
been saying? What had she missed? 

“Tm not asking you to take me as 
a man whose life has been blame- 
less 
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“Do you think me a good woman?” 
she interposed quickly, to gain time. 
She had plainly missed something of 
importance. 

“T’ve no reason for thinking other- 
wise, Adéle.” 

“You forget 

“Tm forgetting nothing. You mean 
Paris? Perhaps ’tis the memory of—of 
that that’s giving me the courage to ask 
you what I do. Let be; let the sleeping 
dogs lie. ’Tis not the past that concerns 
us; we’ve lived our lives for right or 
wrong—and if for wrong, we’ve no 
means of mending them. But now we 
be man and woman, Adéle, face to face 
in all honesty—are we not?” Abruptly 
he ceased speaking, and gripped her 
naked shoulders with hot, dry hands— 
with a grip that hurt; and he forced her 
eyes to meet his. “ Are we not, Adéle? 
Ah, if the lips of you are too surprised 
to tell me, ’tis in your eyes that 1 must 
read me answer; and I read a ‘ Yes.’ 
Tell me that I’m right!” She nodded an 
almost frightened affirmative, and he re- 
laxed his grasp somewhat. “I ask you 
to marry me, but ’tis little I have to 
offer you in exchange, beyond me love, 
and that is great; and the danger of me 
life—and that also is great. But there 
are millions in gold, Adéle, waiting for 
us in Paris—if you will but have me! ” 

“ And—and you think my love is to be 
bribed, Barry?” 

She shook his hands from her, and 
clasped her own with a force that sent 
the nails into the firm flesh. The affair 
had taken a turn unlooked for, indeed, 
unprovided against. Love she had ex- 
pected him to offer, in truth; but love 
with the sacrament of marriage! Yet 
why not? Why need she keep faith with 
that nest of vipers, the Revolutionary 
Junta? Why should she not become this 
man’s honored wife? Well she knew that 
the Junta would turn upon her, once she 
had ceased to be of use; and she was- 
weary, ah, so weary, of the profitless life, 
the days of strenuous action, the long 
nights of intrigue. She coveted the 
marriage-lines that should cloak her with 
respectability; there is no woman, how- 
ever hardened, who does not. And mar- 
riage with Malone of Anahuaec would 
give her not only that, but rank and 
position and wealth—the gold that was 
the goal of all this striving. If she did 
not then love him, once she had, and 
madly; she might love him again—who 
could tell ?—were it not for Curtice; and 
he was lost to her. Why not? Why not? 

There need be no hasty decision, after 
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all; the turn of events would count for 
much. And at present, whatever cause 
she should choose to espouse—Malone’s 
or the Junta’s—she might not dare to 
refuse the president. She must lead him 
to believe that she would bind herself to 
him for life, she must simulate a love for 
him which time had had no power to ob- 
literate—a love overwhelming, knowing 
barriers neither of civil nor of moral 
laws. 

Supremely the master of self, she gave 
him her heavy-lidded eyes again, in- 
fusing into their shallow depths of grey 
a lambent promise. Knowing that thus 
she tortured the man, with infinite 
womanly insolence she kept him on the 
rack of wordless suspense. 

“Barry,” she said at last, “you are 
honoring me. Believe me, I am grate- 
ful “s 

“Then I am to go?” His words fell 
heavily, hopelessly. 

“No, Barry; you are not to go.” 

“You mean—you will Pe 

“T am a woman and may not guide my 
heart. You have had it always. I will 
for the love that I bear you, Barry. 
Ah!” 








XX. 


At one o’clock, then or thereabouts, 
the president, seeking his minister of 
war, found him in the billiard-room. 
Despite the deference which he owed 
Dofia Inez for her sex—or, at any rate, 
for her advanced age—Colonel Kilrae’s 
feet were resting upon the table, at a 
comfortable angle from his tilted chair. 
Of this disrespect, however, the duenna 
was serenely oblivious; she dozed, nod- 
ding her wicked head. The colonel was 
in little better case, nodding drowsily 
over a long, black cheroot, while in one 
hand he held a slender glass, wherein 
were brandy and cracked ice. He lacked 
energy to add the soda, which stood just 
out of reach. 

Malone coughed discreetly, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“Tf I intrude ” he suggested. 

Kilrae sprang to his feet with a relief 
which he did not attempt to disguise. 

“Heaven be praised!” he cried 
piously. “Stop and join me, Malone; I 
was about to drink. Fill up your glass, 
and pe 

The Sefiora de Casada stepped into 
the room from the patio. She had 
thrown over her head and shoulders a 
mantilla, whose filmy folds of dark lace- 
work brought out the creamy perfection 
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of her throat and the soft gold of her 
hair. She was slightly flushed, either 
from excitement, triumph, or» fatigue. 
The evening, though crowned with a vic- 
tory beyond her hopes, had been a wear- 
ing one upon her. The two men bowed. ° 
“Don’t let me interrupt,” she said 


with a pretty air. “You were toast-, 


” 





ing 

“Our charming hostess!” ‘eried Kil- 
rae, raising his glass. 

“One moment, colonel—oh, but I will, 
Adéle!”’ Malone interposed. “ Kilrae is 
my nearest friend.” 

“Well,” she conceded, “if you must! ” 

“To my promised wife, colonel!” he 
corrected, pressing his lips to her hand 
ere he lifted his glass. 

Whatever astonishment the minister 
of war may have felt, he concealed it 
and drained his drink with a spirit. 

“T am delighted, sefiora, to be the first 
to give congratulations to you both.” 

“Thank you, senor. The pleasure is 
also to me, since you are the close friend 
of Ba—of Barry.” Her tongue tripped 
over the name as if inexpert in its use; 
whereby she thought to hoodwink the 
eolonel. “And may I hope that——?” 
she concluded with a gracious innuendo. 

“T am indeed doubly favored with the 
offer of your friendship, senora. Be 
sure [’ll not be backward in accepting.” 

While Kilrae bent over her fingers 
courtierly, she submitting with a com- 
plaisance which became well the future 
mistress of the Green House, a servant 
entered, obsequiously deferential. 

“The senora will pardon if 

“T will not!” she burst out angrily. 
“Did I not give orders that I was not 
to be interrupted 2” 

“But, senora, there is one at the door 
who will not be refused. He insists that 
he must see the president.” 

As if in confirmation of his words, the 
electric bell rang sharply; he who was 
without had grown impatient at the de- 
lay. The peal of sound smote upon Ma- 
lone’s ears unpleasantly, rousing him 
from the dream wherein he had lingered. 
Who should seek him at this hour of 
the night, when to all public knowledge 
he was secure in the Green House, he 
could not imagine. He looked the serv- 
ant over suspiciously, with a hint of 
sternness in his gaze. 

“ And who told you that I was the 
president?” he demanded. 

“He who asks for you at the door, 
vour excellency.” 

“Tt is most strange,’ mused Malone. 

“ Although that were not needful,” 









































continued the servant, unabashed. “ The 
president’s face is no stranger to the 
citizens of the republic.” 

“T will see who it is, your excellency,” 
Kilrae said. 

But in defiance to his protests—and 
he was with reason apprehensive—Ma- 
lone and the senora insisted upon accom- 
panying him. The sefora, indeed, would 
have gone alone, and Kilrae, watching 
the play of expression upon her face, 
thought that he detected an emotion of 
alarm that was not wholly disinterested. 
But being opposed, she acquiesced per- 
force, and, clinging to the president’s 
arm, reluctantly followed the minister of 
war and the servant. 

“There is naught to fear, sweet,” Ma- 
lone reassured her. 

“ Ah,” she whispered softly, so that he 
alone could hear her, “I cannot but 
fear, because—because 

“T know, I know. But Kilrae and I 
are never unarmed. My people do not 
love me so much that I may trust them.” 

“ And so I fear, dear one.” 

Kilrae drew a revolver as the servant 
cautiously unlatched the door. <A bare- 
headed, panting man would have forced 
his way in, but fell back at the muzzle 
of the gun. 

“ Ah, coloncl dear,” he cried, “if you 
love the president, let me have word 
with him!” 

“Burke! ” 

lief, 

“Yes, your excellency! ” 

“Shut that door, Kilrae. Now, my 
man, what do you mean by deserting 
your post?” 

“T had to, master; even now they are 
hammering on your door, demanding 
you. They would not take my word for it 
that you had gone to bed. They 

“Who, you “idiot 2” 

“The officers av the Guards, you ex- 
celleney: 

“What do they want of me? Speak 
up, man! Don’t you know?” 

“But, your excellency 
“Oh, ‘speak! These are my friends.” 
“Very well.” The man was uncon- 

vineed and reluctant, but, realizing that 
his master’s anger was rising rapidly, he 
made an end to all attempts at evasion. 
“A courier is just in from the south, 
master. The news is that the insurgents 
are assembling in La Maroma, under 
General Ursua. They have captured La 
Maroma and forced the militia under 
General Pedros to join them. Pedros 
they have shot r 








exclaimed Malone with re- 
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“That’s Castro’s hand!” cried Kil- 
rae. 

“Fools, dolts! Why could they not 
wait?” murmured the sefora angrily. 

: « What is that?” Malone asked her. 

‘A prayer for your safety, dear,” she 
said falsely. “I am afraid! ” 

Her words stirred the _ president’s 
heart. “Beyond doubt she loves me!” 
he thought exultantly. Aloud, he re- 
peated: “There is naught to fear; 
nothing has happened but what I have 
been expecting, save that Pedros has 
failed me—God rest his soul! A brave 
man, but stupid—I should have known 
better. I believe, my friends, that this 
insurrection is merely local. A regiment 
or so of regulars will make them take to 
the mountains.” 

“ But the militia?” argued Kilrae un- 
easily. 

“ Chicken-hearted fools! ” 

Kilrae shook his head; he had a fore- 
boding of the end. Differing with the 
president, who saw all things through 
rose-hued glasses, he believed the upri- 
sing in the southern province of La 
Maroma to be but the first indication of 
a deep-laid plot whose object, soon to be 
declared openly, was the deliverance of 
Anahuae from the dominion of the 
foreigners. Seeing further than his 
leader, and more clearly, he feared the 
more greatly; but consoled himself with 
the thought that Malone would act 
promptly to crush the rebellion ere its 
flames spread. If aught would avail to 
discourage the insurgents, it would be 
an overwhelming defeat at the outset. 
Providing that the regulars remained 
loyal, that they had not been corrupted 
by agents of the Junta, such a blow 
would be a matter of ease to deliver. 

The complication with the Sefiora de 
Casada, which he had dreaded, was now 
an assured fact, and to be taken into 
consideration. If she was a true woman 
and as yet he had nothing but suspi- 
cion against her—all would be well; but 
if she were disposed to play Delilah to 
the president’s Samson—what then? 
Kilrae had not followed Malone for 
years not to know that irrefutable proofs 
of her double-dealing would be necessary 
to make him willing to hear one word 
against the woman he loved. 

And had the minister of war, waiting 
for the president to make an end to his 
adieux, been able to overhear the words 
which passed in whispers between the 
two, he would have had ground indeed 
for his misgivings. 




















Matinée Idols, Past and Present. 
BY WILLIS STEELL. 


ACTORS OF A BYGONE THEATRICAL GENERATION OVER WHOM 
IMPRESSIONABLE AUDIENCES HAVE RAVED, AND THEIR SUC- 
CESSORS, THE MATINEE FAVORITES OF TODAY. 


[) RAMATIC fame is so short-lived 

that of the stage idols of any past 
age, however near to our own, there re- 
mains to us but little beyond the names 
and perhaps a few romantic incidents 
attached to them. It would be difficult 
to fix a beginning for the sort of foolish 
but harmless adulation which makes a 
matinée idol. The term had not been 
eoined when Wallack and Jordan were, 
in the language of the newspapers of 
their youth, “ dividing the attentions of 
the fair,” but the thing itself had ex- 
isted from the time of the first hand- 
some actor. 

Whether a matinée idol is or is not 
a help to dramatic art is a question 
which need not be argued here. Actors 
who held the best ideals, and strove man- 
fully for them, have been put into the 
class despite themselves. Others have 
deliberately angled for scented notes. 
Such men, of course, deserve chastise- 
ment. Few matinée idols of either sort, 
since David Garrick, have risen above 
the more or less absurd conditions— 
created, we may generously say, outside 
of themselves—which they have had to 
face. The majority strut their hour upon 
the stage, and pass off to oblivion, 


THE FAME OF LESTER WALLACK. 


Our own Lester Wallack, who died 
fifteen years ago, came nearest to the 
gifted, handsome, and conceited Garrick 
i. possessing, besides histrionic talent, 
the graces which recommend an actor to 
the feminine portion of his audience. 
Wallack’s range was limited, but in it he 
excelled. From the time of his success as 
Sir Charles Coldstream in “ Used Up,” 
he knew his line and rarely departed 
from it. He played the dandy, the dawd- 
ler, the languid man of fashion, whose 
impulses are true and generous, to per- 
fection. It is strange to read his name 
in playbills dated 1847, when we remem- 
ber him but yesterday as Charles Surface 
or Captain Absolute, as Hugh Chalcote 
in “ Ours,” or as Eliot Gray in his own 





play, “ Rosedale,” at the New York thea- 
ter which still bears his name. 

To be just to Wallack as an actor is 
difficult. The older critics have felt the 
charm of his personal endowment. He 
gave so finished a picture of his favorite 
man of the world that one hesitates to 
say what is undoubtedly true—that he 
spoiled his effects by over-elaboration. 
There was nothing spontaneous about 
Wallack, and, broadly stated, therein 
consists the argument against him as an 
artist. 

But from his début at the old Broad- 
way Theater to his last appearance at 
the benefit tendered him at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Lester Wallack 
never failed to create enthusiasm in 
feminine minds and flutterings in femi- 
nine hearts. It may have been the ease 
with which he won an audience that 
made Wallack cling for life to the 
methods of his early days. <A lover of 
old comedy himself, and an actor-man- 
ager of a shrewdness rare in his time, he 
contentedly trod the safe path, and made 
no effort to scale the higher. peaks of art. 
In his youth the women of New York ex- 
tolled him as a-model of finished grace, 
and a model of finished grace he elected 
to remain to the end. 


GEORGE CLIFFORD JORDAN’S CAREER. 


Quite another character, stormier, 
more ambitious, was Wallack’s rival of 
the early fifties, George Clifford Jordan. 
He was born in Baltimore in 1825, made 
his début there at the Museum, and first 
appeared in New York in 1849, at Bur- 
ton’s Chambers Street Theater. Jordan 
was a handsome fellow, a good actor in 
parts like Wallack’s, but eager to play 
stronger réles. He had not Wallack’s 
repose, nor haif the other’s talent and 
knowledge of the stage, but he appealed 
to the women by the suggested romance 
of his bearing, and perhaps by a streak 
of the bizarre in his composition. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he 
espoused the cause of the South, and 
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had to fly to England. In 1864 he re- returned to London, where he died at the 
{urned, to appear in Palgrave Simpson’s age of forty-eight. He has fallen into 
“Master of Ravenswood.” His success the limbo of forgotten artists, except in 
in “winning the admiration of the the secret hearts of a few old ladies who 





























































GEORGE RIGNOLD, IN HIS FAMOUS CHARACTER OF HENRY V, IN WHICH HE MADE HIS 
AMERICAN DEBUT AT BOOTH’S THEATER, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 8, 1875. . 


From a photograph by Savouy, New York. 


belles of New York” was as marked as cherish the memory of this sentimental 
when he made his début, but he could hero of their vouth. 

not contrive to create enthusiasts among 
the erities of the day. They were not 
dazzled, like the women, by his dash and A man widely known, a matinée idol, 
vood looks, and found him lacking as an and yet a manly fellow withal, was 
actor “by fault of both brain and tem- Charles R. Thorne, Jr. There are many 
perament.” Angry at his ill-suecess, and who still cherish the fading photograph 
harassed by domestic infelicity, Jordan of this actor, and who, as they look at it, 
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CHARLES THORNE AND HIS WORSHIPERS. 
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LESTER WALLACK, THE MOST FAMOUS MATINEE IDOL IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
STAGE—THE ENGRAVING SHOWS HIM AS HUGH CHALCOTE IN “ OURS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


can fall anew under the spell of his sim- 


ple art. Thorne was a New York boy of 
theatrical parentage, who first “ went 
on” at the age of fourteen, in 1854, at 
the old American Theater. During the 
Civil War he wandered to San Francis- 


‘ 


co, and thenee to Yokohama, where he 
gave the first performance that the Jap- 
anese had ever heard in English. After 
his return to America he became leading 
man at the Boston Theater, and there he 
gained his popularity as a matinée hero. 
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Thome was a married man, but to an 
idol of feminine audiences this made 
little difference. In one case the power 
of his personal fascination led a young 
woman of wealth and position to leave 
her husband for him. The two living ob- 
stacles were bought off, and the father 
of Thorne’s inamorata provided for the 
pair a house in New York and a country 
place at Cohasset, Massachusetts. 

In the season of 1873-74 Thorne first 
appeared at the Union Square Theater, 
New York, in the company which then 
represented the best stage talent in the 
country. Rudolph Chandoce in “ Led 





























CHARLES R. THORNE, JR., AN AMERICAN MATINEE 
IDOL OF A GENERATION AGO, AS DE VAUDREY 
IN “THE TWO ORPHANS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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HARRY MONTAGUE, AN ENGLISH ACTOR WHO IN 
THE SEVENTIES HAD A BRIEF CAREER AS 
\ MATINEE FAVORITE IN AMERICA— 
THE ENGRAVING SHOWS HIM AS 
CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX .IN 
“THE SHAUGHRAUN.” 


Irom a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Astray ” and the Chevalier de Vaudrey 
in “* The Two Orphans” were his best 
parts. Ilis popularity continued up to 
the time of his death, in February, 1883. 

It was the influence of Dion Bouci- 
cault that brought Thorne’s talent to its 
full fruition. The actor’s fault lay in a 
too violent expression of emotion; he 
was inclined at times to “ chew scenery,” 
in the eant phrase of the theater. 


“My boy,” said the famous Irish 
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HERBERT KELCEY, 


WHO WAS A LEADING NEW 


YORK MATINEE FAVORITE IN. THE PALMY 


DAYS OF THE OLD LYCEUM STOCK. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago 


dramatist during a rehearsal of “ The 
Two Orphans,” “I wish to give you a 
suggestion. You have more power than 
half a dozen ordinary actors; in conse- 
quence, in emotional scenes you give 
too strong an impression. Suppress your 
feelings; you will find the effect more 
poignant.” - 

Thorne adopted Boucicault’s sugges- 
tion, and became the first of the “ sup- 
pressed emotion” school, which has 
since won so many disciples among the 
men and women of the stage. But his 
name, like that of other stage idols, has 
been set higher in the list of dramatic 
artists than it deserved. As an actor, he 


was not the equal of Lester Wallack or 


Charles Coghlan. He relied upon feel- 
ing rather than reason; his forte lay in 
roles requiring physique, manly beauty. 
and breadth of romantie: action. The 
highest praise that could conscientiously 
be given to his work by critics who held 
him dear as a friend was that it had the 
charm which comes of sentiment and dis- 
tinetion of style: 

HARRY MONTAGUE AND GEORGE RIGNOLD. 

Harry Montague was an English act- 
or who had a brief but remarkable ea 
reer as a matinée hero in America. It 
was said of him that he had only to ap- 





























pear before an audience to win the 
hearts of all the women and most of the 
men in it. In the four years that passed 
between his first appearance in New 
York and his death in San Francisco he 
won a popularity which it is not easy to 
explain. Enshrined in a triptych con- 
taining portraits of Montague, with a 
little lamp kept constantly burning: be- 
fore it, a New York woman preserves 
the memory of her idol. She persists -in 
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this folly while laughing at it, and she 
has fellow worshipers in more than one 
of the cities where this conquering hero 
made ever so brief a stay. 

Between Montague and George Rig- 
nold, who was a contemporary aspirant 
for fame, there was not much to choose 
in the matter of feminine idolatry Both 
men were raved about, written to. fol- 
lowed in the street in a_ short-lived 
frenzy which the. women of to-day, for 












































KYRLE BELLEW, A GRACEFUL AND FINISHED ACTOR WHO HAS LONG BEEN A MATINEE FAVORITE 


—THE ENGRAVING SHOWS HIM IN THE TITLE ROLE OF 





From a fhotograph by Sarony, New 
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all their broad-mindedness, would esteem 
unwomanly. Of the pair, Montague has 
left the more enduring impression. His 
was a simple nature, Rignold’s was com- 
plex, and while Montague apparently 
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either man was, or was not, an artist. 
MATINEE IDOLS OF TO-DAY. 


The modern matinée idols stand in al- 









































EDWARD H. SOTHERN IN “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA”—SOTHERN IS TO-DAY THE 
FOREMOST FAVORITE OF FEMININE AUDIENCES IN AMERICA. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


found no pleasure in the adulation of 
feminine strangers, Rignold is said to 
have delighted in it. Each has suffered 
from the transient worship of the in- 
judicious, for the theatrical historian 
classes them together, and does not eare 





most too close perspective to be dis- 


cussed freely. Of the elder group some 


have passed into another cycle, while 
others will never, it would seem, wear 
the toga virilis, but will always play 
juvenile heroes. 


to take the trouble to find out whether 
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John Drew's eareer with Daly, and 
; subsequently as a star under Charles 
3 Frohman, has been attended by unvary- 
2 ing popularity. Ile is, or was, a matinée 
idol, but with a difference, for the kindly 
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Henry 
no longer 
group of 


of personal magnetism, while 
Miller and Herbert Keleey ean 
be classed with the vounger 
matinée favorites. 

In this vounger the 


group most no- 





















































FAVERSHAM, A MATINEF 
PERSONALITY RATHER 


WILLIAM FAVOR 
THAN 
From a photograp 
light of humor pervades his work, and 
it would be well-nigh impossible to im- 
agine him allowing himself to be placed 
in a ridiculous position. The personal 
dignity of John Mason, also, has saved 
him from the undesirable. consequences 
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ITE BY VIRTUE OF A PLEASING STAGE 
FINISHED. DRAMATIC. ART. 

hy Savany, New Vor: 
table figures are Edward H. Sothern, 
James KX. Hackett, William Faversham, 
and Edward J. Morgan. Whether he 


likes it or not, there is no gainsaying the 
faet that Sothern to-day has first eall on 
the impressionable matinée girl’s heart. 
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JOHN DREW, DISTINGUISHED AMONG MATINEE FAVORITES AS BEING PAR EXCELLENCE “THE 
GLASS OF FASHION AND THE MOLD OF FORM.” 


From a photograph b 


He won it by his fine acting of mild 
comedy réles, and his romantie Rassen- 
dyll, his ambitious Hamlet, and his 
agreeable Villon tended rather to triple- 
lock her chains than to unfetter her. 

The charm wielded by William Faver- 
sham is more virile than Sothern’s or 
Kdward J. Morgan’s, though he is a far 
less finished actor than Sothern. As 
Don Cesar in * The Royal Rival ”—a 
feeble play for the début of a star—Mr. 
Faversham conquered against heavy 
odds. In “Imprudenece” he came again 
into his own. His rival, James K. Hack- 
ett, has not in recent seasons been so 
well fitted with a play. 


y Sarony, New York. 


Some, probably most, of these mod- 
ern actors hate the fuss that women 
make over them; of a few it is whispered 
that they draw cleverly and carefully on 
this adjunct to their value in the man- 
ager’s eves. It is not necessarily the less 
capable actor who ekes out his commer 
cial value by such meretricious means. 
for there are skilful and ambitious 
players who admit that they enjoy the 
romantic admiration of feminine 
theatergoers. It depends on the indi- 
vidual; a matinée idol may be one by his 
own desire, or he may have the ques- 
tionable honor thrust upon him. 

When these feminine heroes grow 
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older, if they have the root of the matter sooner or later he will be dethroned. A 
in them, they generally give up the pic- new generation of girls will sueceed 
torial quality, which is the distinguish- those who now look upon him with 












































JAMES K. HACKETT, WHOSE MANLY PERSONALITY HAS MADE HIM A FAVORITE IN ROMANTIC 
ROLES—THE ENGRAVING SHOWS HIM AS STEPHEN BRICE IN “ THE CRISIS.” 


From a photograph by Buker, Columbus. 


ing mark of the “idol,” to renew their doting, and a new idol will be set up in 
ideals and strengthen their method and_ his place. Then let him work, according 
style. Every aetor who possesses this to his lights and in the measure of his 
sort of popularity should remember that strength, toward better things. 
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Tad Nolan, Lobbyist. 
1. 


Tue Hon. Abner Drown emerged from 
his big square house on Main Street, 
Blossomdale, in a mood befitting the 
May Sunday. The consciousness of duty 
done was grateful to his breast; the 
proud recollection of assaults withstood, 
of temptations overcome, filled him with 
a not ignoble pride; and the prospect of 
a peaceful day at home, before he had 
again to assume legislative duties, was 
very soothing to him. 

It had been a hard week. The ap- 
proach of the end of the session had 
crowded the Capitol with business. The 
halls and committee-rooms overflowed 
with lobbyists, all perspiringly bent upon 
seeing their own pet measures safely 
through. And the Hon. Abner, chair- 
man of the committee on mercantile in- 
spection, and widely known to be a most 
influential member of the committee on 
cities, had been much beset by appeals. 

He had withstood them all—the voice 
of the superintendent of schools in New 
York falling as idly upon his ears as 
that of the widely renowned philan- 
thropist, Mrs. Baxter Loring Goodale, 
and her cohorts of only less widely 
renowned philanthropists. Educators 
might argue, lady reformers might en- 
treat, but Abner Drown, chairman of the 
mereantile inspection committee, stood 
firm against raising the age at which it 
should be lawful to: employ children in 
mereantile establishments. 

“The bill that your society got Sen- 
ator Eberhardt to introduce, ma’am,” 
he had said to Mrs. Baxter Loring Good- 
ale, “is a very pretty-sounding bill, but 
up in our part of the State there are 
homes that would be’ penniless were it 
not for the earnings of children. Why. 
ma’am, I’ve known widows to be nearly 
supported by the money their children 
earn at a light, wholesome occupation 
in our tanneries. Besides, it’s good for 
the children; nothing makes a man of a 
boy so quickly as responsibility. No, 
ma’am. Your bill won’t get reported on 
this session. though I’m sorry to dis- 
oblige you.” 


~~ 


To the supporters of the bill permit- 
ting concerts on Sundays in New York. 
he was even more determined. It had 
been useless to urge upon him the fact 
that a population made up largely of 
foreigners could not be driven to take 
kindly to the Puritan Sunday. The 
Hon. Abner, conventionally devout as 
well as politically shrewd, grew really 
eloquent, though oratory was not his 
forte, over the evils of the continental 
Sabbath. 

It was with the joy of the patriot, 
therefore, that he started on his early 
morning stroll. He had done his share 
to maintain the virtue of his country; 
he could afford to take his ease in the 
cool sunshine of May, to enjoy the sight 
of an emerald shimmer where a month 
ago there had been but a dun field, to 
breathe deep of air damply redolent of 
spring flowering, to count the greening 
willows and the swelling red buds of the 
maples. 

Half a mile beyond the ending of the 
board walk that was Blossomdale’s most 
urban boast, he came upon a small boy, 
standing like a figure of allegory at the 
parting of the ways. The small boy’s 
vears did not number more than twelve. 
Ile was a puny little chap, with big, 
shrewd, eager eves sunk in an eager 
face. He awaited the approach of the 
IIon. Abner with evident excitement. 
Yet though it was plain that he was irre- 
pressibly inclined to speech, his keen 
scrutiny was as plainly measuring the 
statesman. 

Away from the Capitol, free from the 
responsibilities of a reputation of 
“ carrying the hayseed vote in his pock- 
et,” the Hon. Abner was a figure to in- 
spire confidence. There was a slow dig- 
nity in his very walk, a gentleness in his 
quizzical gaze, that dispelled fear. 

“ S-say, mister,” began the boy, stam- 
mering a bit in his haste. “ s-say, mister. 
where’s there a swimmin’-hole?¢’ 

The Hon. Abner whistled a long whis- 
tle indicative of the amused recognition 
of a half-forgotten fact. 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” he said, “ it’s 
getting on to swimmin’ time, ain’t it. 
sonny? But you’re a mite early, ain’t 
you? Forecin’ the season a bit; eh?” 


YF eRe ee 
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“COME ON IN! 


The boy dug the toe of his boot into 
the roadside dust. 

“ Nobody said I shouldn’t,” he replied, 
relapsing into half sullenness. 


IT’S BULLY !” 


“T don’t remember that it used to 
make any special difference whether any- 
body told us we shouldn’t or not. The 
hole, bub, is——” He paused. The di- 
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rections were a little intricate. “ You’re 
a stranger hereabouts /’ 

“ Y-yes, sir. Came las’ night up to the 
Websters’ farm. I—lI’ve got to g-go back 
in two weeks. That’s why I don’t want 
to lose any time.” 

‘What’s your name, 


“Tad Nolan.” 


sonny /” 


‘Well, Tad,” said the Hon. Abner 
kindly, “if you're a stranger in these 


parts I’m afraid I couldn't tell you how 
to get to a swimming-hole you'd 
understand me. But I’m stretching my 
legs in a walk, and Tll show you the 
way, if youre quite sure your folks 
h: aven’t told you not to go in swimming.” 

‘They haven't,’ anewered Tad in a 
voice of jubilation. 

He fell into place beside the 
gray-clothed figure. 

‘S-say, mister.” after a minute or 
two he began again, with the little stut- 
ter which the Hon. Abner found rather 
attractive. “S-say, mister, what’s a 
swimmin’-hole like’ Concrete bottom ?’ 

Mr. Drown stood stock-still upon the 
woodland path along which they were 
winding. 

“ Look her, my little man,” he began, 
“don’t you know how to swim?” 

“Of course I kin swim,” answered 
Tad disdainfully. ‘“ Been swimmin’ off 
the B Street slip for goin’ on four years. 
But I ain’t never seen a swimmin’-hole. 
‘less you'd call the free swimmin’ bath at 
N Street a swimmin’-hole.” 

“ Where are you from?” 

Tad named the great city for the sal- 
vation of which so much of the Hon. 
Abner’s legislation was intended. 

‘And you've never seen a swimming- 
hole! ” he mused aloud. “ Well, son, ’'m 
glad to show you one. It ain’t lined with 
eonecrete, but I hope itll meet your ap- 
proval, anyhow.” 


Aone 7d 


. 
sO Ss 


tall, 


Tll like it, all right.” 


guess 


giggled Tad nervously. “I read all 
about ’em in—s-say. I forget the name 
of the book, but it’s a peach. An’ I’m 
goin’ fishin’, too.” 

“Oh, you are? To-day?” 

‘Sure Mike! I m-mean y-yes, sir.” 

‘Have you ever fished /” 

“ Nope. But I’ve seen the fellows on 
the B Street slip fishin’. They don’t 
keteh nothin’ but tomeod, though. 


What’ve you got up here?” 
The Hon. Abner neglected to reply. 


Ile was looking down with leisurely in- 
terest and amusement upon a specimen 
new in his experience. 

“This B Street of yours seems to be 
quite a place,” 


he remarked. 
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‘Yep. The gas-works is just back of 
it, though, ah’ de gas-works gang is a 
terror, you bet! But they’re only around 
some nights, an’ other times it’s all right 
there. When they’re there, they won’t let 
nobody on the pier—ladies an’ babies nor 
nothin’.” 

‘Oh! 
Tad?” 

* School! I’m done schoolin’. I’ve got 
a job. I’m on the Metropolitan Express 
Delivery.” 

Tad spoke boastfully. He must let the 
*“ old hayseed’”’ know of his real import- 
ance in the world. 

* And how old did you say you were?” 
Abner was smiling at the mannishness of 
Tad’s bearing. 

“T’m twe—fourteen.” Tad glibly slid 
from instinctive truth into the habitual 
falsehood. 

‘How do you happen to be taking a 
vacation so early/” 

‘ Aw, I was on the wagon one mornin’, 
an’ the driver, he was gettin’ a drink, an’ 
a automobile came along, an’ the horses 
ran away an’ I got throwed. An’ when 
I came out of the hospital, Miss Ebbit, 
she sends me up here for two weeks.” 

Tad told the story with rapidity. He 
was evidently bored by it himself. He 
wished to listen to remarks on the more 
congenial topics of swimming and fish- 
ing. 

By and by they reached the swimming- 
hole. The Hon. Aner had not been near 
it in two deeades, but it was the same 
spot that he remembered—the sudden 
broadening in the creek beneath the big 
willow and the big rock. He drew a deep 
breath as he saw it again—smooth and 
shining, its brown, sandy depths visible 
beneath the clear water. The new leaves 
were just reflected on its surface; the 
big rock with the straight, steep side 
stood ready for divers. 

Tad uttered a whoop of joy, and, to the 
Hon. Abner’s benign amusement, it 
seemed less than two seconds before a 
pile of clothes lay on the bank and a 
thin, agile, little white body was cleav- 
ing the brown pool. 

The Hon. Abner was but human. The 
spring that swelled the buds and stirred 
the grasses into green knocked at the 
door of his impulses too. 

“Come on in! It’s bully!” eried Tad, 
sputtering delightedly as he emerged to 
the surface from a dive. 

Tt was the call of equal to equal, and 
the years slipped from the Hon. Abner. 
By and by a frosty head bobbed beside 


the brown one in the pool, and a well- 


Where do you go to school, 






































fed, clean-shaven, pink face smiled at 
the world beside a pinched-white one. 

“Say, you’re the best ever!” declared 
Tad enthusiastically, as they put on 
their clothes again. 

The compliment pleased the legisla- 
tive leader of the “ hayseeds.” 

“Oh, I was something of a swimmer 
in my day,” he said airily. 

“ Kin you fish, too?” 

The Hon. Abner hesitated and was 
lost. The step from Sunday swimming 
to cutting poles for fishing-rods and dig- 
ging bait was not a long one. But he 
had forgotten that it was Sunday until 
his companion reminded him of the fact. 

“Gee!” said Tad. “Wish Sundays 
was like this down home! ” 

“How are Sundays down home?” 
asked the gentleman when he had di- 
szested the thought that it was now well 
past church time, and that he could not 
be present at the Presbyterian Church to 
pass the collection plate. 

“Oh, the old man, he mostly gets 
drunk Saturday nights, when he’s 
workin’, an’ he’s drunk Sunday. He 
knocks you around mornin’s, an’ then he 
goes round to. Casey’s, an’ in the side 
door; an’ the rest go out onto the slip, 
if it’s fine an’ the gang ain’t all over it. 
An’ sometimes you play craps, an’—I 
don’t know what all you do. But it ain’t 
like this.” 

Tad was sniffing luxuriously at a 
handful of brown earth in which were 
embedded some white violets. Across the 
Sunday mood of the Hon. Abner a 
week-day thought came. 

“Tad,” he said, “ what would you like 
Sunday in the city to be like?” 

“ Aw, I don’t know,” said Tad. “Some 
bands an’ some pienics, an’ some May 
parties, like Miss Ebbit used to give be- 
fore I went to work; an’ not to have to 
pay so much on the ear to the Park; 
an’ the gang kept off the slip; an’ no 
drinks sold to nobody unless he had a 
lady with him—they don’t get drunk 
then: an’ aw, I don’t know—bands an’ 
things, so’s you feel like work on Mon- 
day morning.” 

The Hon.’ Abner was silent a long 
while as they rethreaded their way 
through the woods. When they reached 
the crossroads he spoke again. 

“ What are you going to be when you 
grow up, Tad?” 

Tad looked sullen and did not reply 
for a second. Then he spoke. 

“T know a fellow who got to be an 
electrician once. But he didn’t have to 
leave school till he was fifteen.’ 
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They paused for their leave-taking. 
Tad looked earnestly at the statesman. 


“ 


S-say, mister,” he said, “kin you 
go again before next Sunday—swimmi’, 
I- mean?” 

“No,” said the Hon. Abner. “I'll be 
busy all the week until Saturday at 
least.” 

Tad sighed. 

“Twas afraid of that,” he said. “ Like 
me when I’m home. Well, so long!” 


ai, 


THE sudden and complete change in 
the attitude of the Hon. Abner Drown 
concerning the age for child labor and 
the question of Sunday amusements was 
much criticized. For a time it even 
seemed that his pocket would be emptied 
of that hayseed vote which it had so long 
carried. But there were other questions 
on which he could still prove himself 
conservative and sane, and so his leader- 
ship was not lost. 

The change was inexplicable to every 
one. There was, however, one woman 
who had a glimmer of light on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Baxter Loring Goodale, after 
a conversation with her ally, Miss Ebbit 
of the Fresh Air Fund, and Tad Nolan, 
a beneficiary, laughed to herself. 

“Tt was one chance in a thousand! ” 
she said. ‘An uninstructed lobbyist in 
the heart of the enemy’s country! It 
wouldn’t be safe to try it again.” 

Katherine Hoffman. 


The Winning of Marie, 
I. 


“ AnD you, Jacques,” said the factor, 
turning his fishy eyes upon a stalwart 
voyageur who was@leaning negligently 
against the wall, with one foot upon a bale 
of fox skins, “ may take the third boat. 
You will have Johnson’s men,: and his 
provisions. See that they are transferred 
from his boat to yours at once. They are 
not quite so fresh as they should be, but 
that is Johnson’s fault. He has been 
drunk ten days, and the provisions were 
packed so carelessly they got damp in 
the boat. I will have the ammunition 
and traps sent down within an hour. 
Penetrate deeper into the wilderness this 
time, Jacques, and see if you cannot do 
better with your catch. Average a pack 
of at least two hundred for each man, 
and do not return until you get them, if 
it should take a year. You will start 
this afternoon.” 
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Jacques did not drop his foot from the 
bale of skins, nor did his face change its 
peaceful serenity. 

“Seven days from this afternoon, 
factor, if you please,” he said. ** Remem- 
ber, I came in last night, and have been 
away six months. I have money to 
spend.” 

“This afternoon,” repeated the factor 
sharply. “It does not do to offend the 
company, and your money will keep. All 
the others have been here for a week or 
ten days, true, but they have spent their 
money in drinking and gambling, and 
now go back empty-handed. It is for 
your good that I return you so soon.” 

“ Thank you, factor. My boat brovght 
in more and better skins than any in the 
company’s service this last trip, and now 
you eall for improvement, and give me 
Johnson’s gang, the most worthless and 
dangerous in the whole country. I know 
all of them, and know that not one will 
work if lying or fighting can keep him 
from it. Moreover, you have paid John- 
son’s men off chiefly in whisky, most of 
which they have hidden among their 
private stores. This means they will 
drink and fight for three months to come, 
or until I ean find the liquor and destroy 
it. You understand I shall have to fight 
every one of my men, and perhaps kill 
a few of them, before I can exact obe- 
dience from the rest. And still more, 
you tell me to go to a wilder country. 
and maybe remain a year. What do you 
mean, factor/” 

Jaeques’ voice had not risen above its 
ordinary quiet tone, but there was some- 
thing in his eyes which made the other 
men in the room look curiously from him 
to the factor. There was a saying among 
them that Jacques never barked before 
he bit, and that always it was better to be 
square and straightforward with him, 
and if possible friendly; but if one could 
not be that, then be an open enemy, but 
never anything that was doubtful. 

“ Mean?” answered the factor harshly. 
“ Why, just what I have said, of course. 
You will start this afternoon, or break 
with the company. You know what that 
amounts to in this country.” 

“Oni.” said Jacques; “I have seen it. 
Everybody seared, with averted eyes, say 
you can’t eome in house to eat, ean’t 
come in store to buy thing's, can’t stop in 
camp to rest. Everywhere you go folks 
shake heads, drive you off. But ”—and 
now his feet came down from the bale 
and rested squarely upon the floor—* I 
have never been driven from anything, 
factor, not one time. When they try to 
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drive off, I go straight ahead, like 1 am 
going now. If the company wants me 
seven days from this afternoon, I will be 
ready. Now I belong to nobody but my- 
self. And I’ve got business to attend to.” 

“What?” 

The word was unpremeditated, and 
slipped out before the factor intended. 
Too late he bit his lips. Jaeques looked 
at him with a challenging glint in his 
direct gaze. 

‘I am going to win Marie Lechaud, 
“TIT obtained her 
Now we 


factor,” he said coolly. 
word the last time I was here. 
will arrange for the wedding.” 

All the onlookers held their breath, 
and either dropped their gaze to their 
feet or stared fixedly at the wall oppo- 
site. Not one looked at the factor. 

Jacques waited a moment, then strode 
out. ITe went directly to the boarding- 
house where he always-stopped when at 
headquarters. The half-breed owner met 
him with a troubled look on his face. 

“T am sorry, Jacques,” he said, * but 
the house is full.” | 

“That’s all right, Jean. I have been 
used to sleeping on the floor. Just fix 
a blanket in the hall or on the piazza.” 

He was about to enter, but the owner 
placed a detaining hand on his arm, at 
the same time bringing his face eloser. 

‘I don’t dare,” he whispered, with a 
sharp glance around. “I’m your friend, 
Jacques, you know; but I’m afraid to 
offend the factor. He sent word that I 
mustn’t take you in. He said they would 
have room for you at Armand’s.” 

Armand’s! Jaeques whistled under his 
breath and looked perplexed. Armand’s 
was directly on the river, with a big bar- 
room and many tables for gambling, but 
with little accommodation for perma- 
nent boarders. There was a pretense at 
law elsewhere, but the line was drawn out- 
side of Armand’s. Once in, visitors made 
their own laws, and executed them ac- 
cording to the impulse of the moment. 
The place had the reputation of being 
the wildest and wickedest house in the 
country, and therefore was very popular 
with the river men, who were always 
clamoring for lodging. It was said that 
a stranger had half a chance of coming 
out with his life, and none at all of com- 
ing out with any money. Jacques had 
more than once tried to obtain lodging 
there, but had ‘always found the place 
full. And now, apparently, the factor 
had ordered them to make room for him. 
Why? 

As he went toward Armand’s, the reas- 
on came to him. The loss of his money. 
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“YES, YOU MAY TRUST ME, MARIZ.” 


or a knife thrust or bullet, would be just 
as satisfactory to the factor as a long 
journey into the wilderness, and it would 
be cheaper. 

Jacques paused involuntarily, but only 


for an instant. Then he strode on again, 
his jaws set. He had dared the factor 
and his power, now he would dare Ar- 
mand’s. It was weakness to turn from 
anything in front. A man who could do 
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that was not worthy of Marie. The fac- 
tor had won her father and mother, and 
all her relatives; but Marie herself had 
given her heart to him. And what was 
six months’ absence’ <A girl who had 
onee given her heart would remain true 
always. 

As he entered Armand’s a dozen voy- 
ageurs—wild, reckless men whom he had 
met at various places in the wilderness 
or along the river—crowded about him. 
A boisterous weleome was natural; but 
somehow Jacques fancied theirs to be 
too cordial and insistent, and a thought 
of the factor’s possible influence here 
also crossed his mind. Half a dozen men 
had him by the hands, the arms, the 
shoulders, hurrying him toward the bar. 
But a few steps from it he suddenly 
planted his feet squarely upon the floor 
and shook himself vigorously, sending 
them sprawling to the right and left, as 
a bear might have shaken off a lot of 
terriers. 

“ Fasy, he cautioned; 


easy, messieurs,” 


‘too much cordiality wearies me. I 
drink when I please, and not when 
ordered.” 

Reeovering quickly, the voyageurs 


threw themselves back upon him, this 
time roughly. 
“ Mordieu!” one of them cried an- 


grily. “ At Armand’s one drinks when he 
is told, whether he wishes or not, and a 
neweomer toasts all who are ahead of 
him. There are ten of us here, you will 
drink ten good healths, or we will pour 
the ten drinks down your throat, eh, 
mes bons hommes?” and as he spoke the 
man’s hand elutehed viciously at 
Jacques’ collar. 

Jaeques’ right hand swung round, 
caught the fellow by the shoulder, and a 
moment later there were a few. quick 
steps toward a ‘*indow, with a strug- 
gling, blaspheming man borne at arm’s 
length above their heads, then a loud 
erash of glass, followed by a splash in 
the river twenty feet below. 

“Do any more of you wish a bath?” 
demanded Jacques, whirling upon them 
grimly. “I thought we were old ac- 
quaintances, but you don’t seem to re- 
member me very well.’ THe waited a few 
moments; but though they swore under 
their breath, not one offered to advance 
with those eyes glinting menace at them. 
He turned contemptuously to the bar- 
tender. “ Let some one show me to my 
room,” he said. “T was ready to take 
a drink with these men, and to play a 
game or two, if they wished; but not to 


remain long, for I have a eall to make. 
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Now I will not even touch glasses with 


them. Bah! They are cheap lickspittles 
the factor hires to get a man drunk and 


rob him. To-morrow I may want to break 
some more windows with them.” 


es 


AN hour later Jacques was on his way 
toward the cabin of Gaspard Lechaud, in 
the edge of the woods. A hundred yards 
from the cabin he paused under a clump 
of trees and placed his fingers to his lips, 
sending forth the sweet, far-reaching 
call of the hermit thrush. It had been 
their old signal. A few seconds, and 
girl appeared at the doorway. Again the 
signal sounded, softer and more persua- 
sive. The girl hesitated but an instant, 
then sprang down the steps and hurried 
toward the clump of trees. But half way 


there she suddenly paused, throwing 
back her head and raising her arms, de- 


spairingly, it almost seemed to the 
watcher. Then she turned and sped 
swiftly toward the cabin. 

Twice, thrice, the signal went after 
her, imperative, tender, entreating; but 
she only went the more swiftly. Jacques 
waited until she reached the steps, to see 
if she would return; but she did not look 
baek. -Then he left the trees and strode 
straight to the cabin door. But though 
he knocked and waited, and knocked 
again, no one came. 

The next day and the next he went to 
the trees and signaled, and to the door 
and knocked, but in vain. In the fourth 
morning he found the factor and Gas- 
pard Lechaud sitting on the steps. 

“T wish to see Marie, Gaspard,” 
Jacques civilly. 

‘Marie is sick,” answered 
shortly, without offering to rise. 
sides, she does not wish to see you.” : 

“No, she does not wish to see you, 
Jacques, ” added the factor a 

‘] heard her say that.” 

In the evening Jacques returned ts the 
clump of trees, and the voice of the 
hermit thrush. was heard for an hour, 
rising and falling in impassioned en- 
treaty and expostulation. The following 
day he was there again, and at the door 
of the eabin. 

So the seven days went by, and on the 
last Jaeques was at the river bank, ex- 
amining the third boat and making prep- 
arations for the long journey into the 
wilderness. The factor had suddenly 
grown affable, and said that his disobe- 
dience would be overlooked in view of 
faithful service in the past. 


said 


Gaspard 


“ Be- 





























the factor had 





During these last days 


been openly exultant, and now, as 
Jacques’ preparations for departure 


were being made, a brilliant idea oc- 
eurred to him. He had his own gaily- 
painted boat filled with cushions, and 
sent an invitation for Marie and her 
family to go out on the river with him. 
He would take them directly past 
Jacques, just as his rival was ready to 
start for the wilderness. That would be 
triumph indeed! 

As they came down, Jacques was 
standing less fhan ten feet away, his 
arms folded across his chest and his eyes 
fixed gravely upon them. Not until she 
was almost at the water’s edge did Marie 
look up; then something in Jacques’ di- 
rect gaze seemed to draw her own, for 
her eyes lifted and looked straight into 
his. 

A quick thrill passed through her, and 
almost involuntarily, it seemed, she 
pped from the group. 

“Ts it true, Jacques?” 
clearly. 

“Ts what true?” he answered sternly. 
“That I love you? Yes.” 

“No, no, no! That you have a wife up 
there in the wilderness! ” 

“T have never thought of other wife 
than you, Marie, and never shall,” he an- 
swered. 

“ But they said you had an Indian wife 
up there, and that you wanted me for a 
white one here.” 

“Who said?” 

Her party had crowded about her, try- 
ing to draw her back into their midst; 
but at the sharp ring which came into his 
voice they all drew back, their faces 
whitening. 

“ All of them—my father and mother, 
the factor, your own boatmen, all!” She 
gazed keenly, comprehendingly, from the 
shifting ‘eyes of her own people to 
Jacques; then with a scornful, renoun- 
cing sweep of her arm she stepped to her 
lover’s side and placed her hand within 
his. “I ought to have believed you, 
Jacques,” she said simply; “but they 
were my own father and mother, and 
your boatmen. There were so many, and 
I was afraid. I was wrong. I shall never 
doubt again.” 

Jaeques’ arm closed around her. 

“Yes, you may trust me, Marie,” he 
said. Then, to the factor: “You ean let 
Baptiste or some other man have charge 
of the third boat. It is all ready to start. 
As for me, I shall take my own boat, 
lower down the wharf. It is not so large 
as this, but it is strong and seaworthy, 


8M 


she called 
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and in it are a few provisions which I 
bought with my own money. You need 
not ‘sell us anything, and you may refuse 
us shelter in your camps and boats; but 
do not let any of your men offer violence. 
You know how I can use a knife and a 
gun and my fists, and I have two to pro- 
tect now instead of one. We shall go to 
Lispard’s, twenty miles below here, where 
there is a priest, then on to the mouth of 
the great river, where I have friends. 
Come, Marie! ” 

Frank H. Sweet. 


Mrs. Riggs’ New Boy. 
i 

WHEN the first year of John Winter’s 
vigorous onslaught upon the friendship 
of his neighbor, Mrs. Letitia Riggs, had 
passed without casualty, his good neigh- 
bors at Rosebank began to ‘take heart. 
They had not approved his methods. A 
woman who has suffered at the hands of a 
husband as rumor declared that Mrs. 
Riggs had at the hands of the late Mr. 
Riggs was not to be won, they declared, 
except by tact and diplomacy. And from 
the first day of her appearance in the 
garden opposite his own, John had shown 
no more diplomacy than a sledge-hammer. 
His mother, who kept his bachelor house 
for him, sometimes tried to convey to 
him this consensus of feminine opinion, 
but without result. His wooing, if woo- 
ing.it was, was conducted precisely as if 
Mrs. Rigg ‘s had had no ground for dis- 
belief in man. 

Mrs. Riggs herself, the spontaneous 
sweetness of whose nature had indeed 
been slightly embittered by her matri- 
monial experiences, was holding serious 
converse with herself on the subject of 
her neighbor as she made her way to the 
train one February morning. She felt 
that it was time for her to repress some- 
what his spirit of protective kindness— 
not because the kindness was totally dis- 
agreeable to her, but because she dreaded 
to find herself relying upon it. She in- 
tended to remain secure in her freedom 
from man and his inconstancies. 

This brave resolution was searcely ar- 
rived at when John presented himself at 
her side. The most elementary intelli- 
gence, it seemed, could have deduced 
Letitia’s mood from her manner—tense, 
high-strung, bristling with determined 
independence, walled to friendship. And, 
of course, this was the day that John 
Winter selected for a positively brotherly 
exhibition of interest. 
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“ Mother says that your man McCarthy 
has left you,” he began. 

“ He has, by request,” answered Letitia. 

“You can’t stay alone in that house 
without a man.” 

“ Hilda is equal to three men,” she said, 
controlling her restiveness under this dic- 
tation; “great, strapping, dauntless crea- 
ture that she is. Even Mollie would be a 
handful for any burglar. I couldn’t keep 
McCarthy. He drank all the time, and 
during the zero spell last month he let the 
furnace fire out. In the summer I may 


have a man again, but meantime I’m go- . 


ing to get along with a boy.” 

“What boy?” John demanded, master- 
ful opposition in every inflection. 

“Mrs. Reed’s oldest son, Joe.” 

“ Joe Reed! The village simpleton! ” 

“Do you think so?” Mrs. Riggs’ voice 
was dangerously polite. 

“T know it!” John was emphatic in 
his terseness. 

“T don’t agree with you, Mr. Winter,” 
said Letitia in her ending-the-discussion 
manner. “ At any rate, I have engaged 
him, and I shall engage no other man 
this winter.” 

“Then,” said the foolish John, “TI shall 
have a special watchman patrol the street 
at night.” 

“Tf you dare to do such a thing,” cried 
Letitia angrily, “I—I shall move! You 
will drive me out of the only place where 
I have ever been in the least happy!” 

“Poor child!” John was all tenderness 
at the memory of what his mother had 
told him. 

“T do not wish your sympathy, Mr. 
Winter,” said Letitia haughtily. “The 
way in which you force your—your 
friendship upon me is a persecution! ” 

There was a leaden moment during 
which the girl heard her ungracious, un- 
true utterance again upon the air. Then 
John spoke heavily. 

“Since that is the ease,” he said with 
a sort of dignity that hurt her to the 
heart, “I will leave you now. And—will 
you be good enough to excuse me from 
your dinner to-morrow night?” 

“T quite agree that you had better not 
come.” 

“Thank you. And now, if you do not 
mind, I’ll go into the smoking car.” 

“Please do!” 


II. 


Tue impulse which Winter felt, later 
in the day, to apologize to Letitia Riggs 
for his meddlesomeness he subdued. And 
her passionate desire to abase herself be- 
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fore him she also controlled in the Spar- 
tan manner in which penitent infpulses 
are so often overcome. By the evening 
of the second day—the evening of Mrs. 
Riggs’ dinner—each was convinced of the 
other’s hardness. 

But by that time the young woman had 
matters more pressing to worry her. The 
snow had been falling all day. The trains 
were reaching the suburb at impossible 
times. Express parcels from the city 
were not coming at all. Mrs. Riggs’ claret 
had not been delivered; neither had the 
Camembert cheese, the salted almonds, 
and other trifles which convert a meal into 
a feast, and which the local market did 
not supply. 

Mrs. Riggs tried the telephone. The 
grocer and the wine-merchant in the city 
gave her their long-distance words of 
honor that her orders had been ‘de- 
spatched; doubtless they were even now 
on their snow-impeded way. 

She paced the floor in some annoyance 
and agitation. She had a feminine pride 
in her household. She wished to dispense 
hospitality properly. Moreover, her 
sister-in-law was coming; and perhaps be- 
cause Letitia had small reason to love any 
of the family into which she had married, 
she was the more anxious that the little 
feast should be correct. There was a va- 
eant place at her table to be filled; she 
had continued to hope that some sign of 
friendliness from across the street would 
enable her to fill it as she had originally 
planned, until the vision of John entering 
his house in the white mist, without one 
glance toward her windows, destroyed 
even that hope. 

Rosebank is a friendly and informal 
village. Twenty minutes past six had 
come, and with it no wine, no cheese, no 
apology. Mrs. Riggs sat down at her 
desk, and while Mollie, the waitress, stood 
in the doorway volubly lamenting the 
storm, the habits of express companies, 
and the like, her mistress tried to write a 
note. The Delaneys would lend her wine, 
she knew. They would lend her cheese, 
if they had it. They would lend her 
Mrs. Delaney’s brother, if he chanced to 
be at home that evening. She tore up a 
sheet nervously as she had it half written. 
The next one was interrupted by a ring 
at the bell. : 

“Tt’s nothin’ but a man wants to clean 
off the snow,” announced Mollie from the 
banisters. “I made sure it was the things 
you ordered, ma’am. My, ain’t it 
just e 

“ Mollie,.do be quiet,”’ commanded the 
agitated hostess. She tore up the third 
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note, - which she had just succeeded in 
asking Mrs. Delaney to send over her 
brother to clean off the snow. “I can’t 
think for your chatter. This is the third 
note I’ve spoiled. Ill telephone the De- 
laneys.” 

“The storm’s done somethin’ to the 
wires, ma’am,” said Mollie. “You can’t 
even get the central this last half hour.” 

“Send Joe to me,” said Mrs. Riggs in 
the voice of one whose nerves are on the 
verge of a breakage. 

Joe shambled in, in response to this 
summons, a foolish grin upon his vacant 
face. 

“ Joe, come here,” said his employer, 
calling him to the window. “ You see 
that house across the street? Yes, Mrs. 
Winter’s. The one back of it is Mrs. 
Delaney’s. Go over there—to Mrs. De- 
laney’s, I mean—and ask her if she can 
lend me four bottles of claret, some salted 
almonds, and some cheese, for dinner. 
And if Mr. Lunt is at home—her brother, 
you know—and if he is unengaged, ask 
him if he will come over and take an 
empty place at the table. Tell them that 
the snow has blocked my orders from 
town, and that one of my guests has dis- 
appointed me. Have you that straight?” 

“Four bottles claret, some salty al- 
monds, some cheese, an’ will he please 
come to dinner?” 

“ Will Mr. Lunt please come to dinner ? 
Yes, hurry off. Dear me, I have scarcely 
time to get into my clothes! It’s a 
quarter to seven now. But, of course, 
Louise’s train will be late.” 


III. 


Tren minutes later, as she fixed an 
aigrette in her hair, Mollie rapped and 
entered with the joyous information that 
the day was saved. 

“WaSn’t Joe quick, ma’am? They 
hadn’t any cheese but Roquefort, an’ they 
sent that with the wine an’ almonds. An’ 
he’ll be -delighted, an’ he’ll be over at 
once.” 

“Bless those Delaneys!” said Mrs. 
Riggs, descending to the drawing-room. 

All of the party but young Mr. Lunt 
had assembled when the halk door opened 
for the last time. They heard Joe greet 
the late comer with affable informality. 
Letitia smiled good-naturedly at the 


breach of the code; then she heard Joe’s 
observations answered by a deep laugh 
that was not young Mr. Lunt’s, and John 
Winter strode into the room. 

Before the sister of one’s unlamented 
not permit oneself 


husband one does 











the luxury of betraying any feeling. 
Letitia would not show the mingled dis- 
may and pleasure she had in seeing her 
latest guest, or her misgivings as to the 


reason for his appearance. She felt that 
life was stable again; she rested secure in 
the sense of him—fine, honest, simple 
soul that he was! She realized that it 
was not the supplying of her dinner-table 
wants, but his stalwart presence in her 
house, that filled her with joy. 

It was not until the others had gone 
that they achieved speech alone together. 

“Ah, you are good!” he cried as the 
door closed upon the last of the group. 
“You are better than I deserve! ” 

“What have I done?” 

“Done! How prettily you forgave me 
my rudeness! How sweetly you took me 
back—asking me a favor! Wasn’t it 
friendly, wasn’t it dear, wasn’t it right, 
of you to ask me to send you the things 
you need? The things you need! I want 
to give them to you forever! ” 

Letitia looked at him with love and 
laughter crowding to her eyes and lips. 
The laughter found expression first. 

“You were right!” she cried through 
her mirth. “ You were quite right! Joe 
Reed.is a simpleton, a fool, an imbecile! 
But oh! ”—the laughter ceased and she 
opened her arms toward him—“T shall 
never discharge him now—never, never! ” 


Robert C. Carter. 





Cupid and Pat Casey. 
I. 


Wuen Floyd Raymond and Mary Ross 
came within P. Casey’s line of vision, the 
coachman paused to look upon them with 
admiring approval. 

“Tt’s a big little man,” observed P. 
Casey. 

At that particular moment Miss Ross 
was impressing upon Floyd, in a manner 
she designed to be tactful and wholly im- 
personal, that she never could marry a 
short man. 

“T should say you are about five feet 
eight, including your high heels and top 
hair,” said Floyd with cheerful direct- 
ness. “ Now, I am a shade under five feet 
six, so the difference between us is a 
mere “a 

“Tt’s miles,” interposed Miss Ross. 

“T wasn’t aware that regulations gov- 
erning the selection of policemen applied 
to husbands.” 

“What are you infants quarreling 
about?” inquired Bobbie Ross airily. 

“The relation of the Bertillon system 
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to modern romance,” returned Floyd, as 
he moved away. 

“See here, sis,’ began Bobbie with 
vigor, “I won’t have you bullyragging 
Kid Raymond about his size. He is big- 
ger than most men who weigh twice as 
much. He was the smallest man who ever 
made the football team, and he was the 
best man on it, if he did weigh under a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds in his 
senior year.’ 

“See here, Bobbie,” said Miss Ross, 
“T am not bully rage ‘ing Mr. Raymond, as 
you call it. He can’t help the misfortune 
of his size. Wasn’t he the coxswain of the 
crew when Gerald Hunt sat in the waist 
of the boat?” 

Miss Ross had not listened to her 
biother’s discourses on rowing for noth- 
ing. She left him while he was furiously 
fishing for a suitable reply, and joined 
Hunt, a man huge of bone and muscle. 
Miss Ross rejoiced in the bigness and 
strength of him. The gossips were sure 
they “were made for each other.” 

“Tt is delightful to see young people 
make a selection in accordance with nat- 
ural laws,” remarked Mrs. Meredith, a 
plump and fiuttery young woman. 
“Gerry Hunt and Mary Ross were in- 
tended for each other, and so were Floyd 
Raymond and Betty Carr. Any one can 
see that.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mrs. Dillingham. 
“Those marriages which mortals ar- 
range and stamp with a forged celestial 
seal usually end in divorcee courts.” 

Mrs. Dillingham was a kindly, gener- 
ous soul with an unmeasured capacity for 
doing what she believed to be the right 
thing in the wrong way. Betty Carr was 
sweet and lovely, a tender, frail flower of 
a woman; but Mrs. Dillingham didn’t 
think that Floyd Raymond should marry 
her, and made up her mind to arrange 
things to suit her own notions. 

The results of her planning were disas- 
trous; everything seemed to emphasize 
Floyd’s lack of size and Gerald’s bigness. 
Flovd could not lift Mary Ross into the 
saddle; Gerald tossed her up as if she 
were thistledown. When the sailboat 
was capsized, Gerald swam ashore with 
Mary Ross, while Floyd secured a life- 
preserver, which he tied about Betty 
Carr, and they bobbed up and down in- 
gloriously until a boat came to their 
rescue. These things made Mrs. Dilling- 
ham grumpy. She was specially indig- 
nant with Fleyd. 

Mrs. Dillingham did not know that 
stories of Floyd Raymond’s devotion to 
Betty Carr had reached his mother, and 
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that Mrs. Raymond had written to her 
son, telling him that nothing would make’ 
her happier than to know the gossip was 
true. Betty Carr had become very dear 
to her, Mrs. Raymond wrote, and she 
hinted that Betty cared for Floyd. 

More than once, of late, Floyd had 
caught a pathetic look in Betty’s eyes, 
and now he thought he could translate it. 
Betty did not mind if he was only five 
feet six, or very near it; he would marry 
her and make her and his mother happy. 

' He was strolling over to the stables as 
he thought it out, and he came to the 
conclusion as he saw Mary Ross and 
Gerald Hunt on their way to the links. 
P. Casey saw the expression on his face 
and mourned. Every since Floyd had 
taken P. Casey’s place in the ring of a 
horse-show, P. Casey being incapacitated 
by sudden illness, and had won a blue 
ribbon with a high-stepper on which P. 
Casey had bet every cent he could get 
together, the Ross coachman regarded 
Floyd with a tender affection that he 
usually reserved for a favorite horse. 

“Mr. Hunt’s coach has come down, 
sorr—the road coach,” said P. Casey to 
Floyd. “Are you going with him this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes,” said Floyd, wondering a little 
at the question. “ He is going to drive us 
over to Burton’s.” 

“Tm glad ye are going, sorr,” said P. 
Casey. 

When the coach came around in the 
afternoon, P. Casey glibly and smoothly 
explained to Gerald Hunt that one of his 
own leaders was lame and the other was 
coughing. “So I hooked up a couple of 
our leaders, sorr,” he added. “I think 
ye’ll have no throuble.” 


II. 


Mary Ross had the box seat beside 
Gerald Hunt, while Floyd and Betty Carr 
had the eross to themselves, Mrs. Mere- 
dith and Hunter choosing the backgam- 
mon. Floyd ran his eyes over the four 
until they rested with much suspicion on 
the off leader. 

“Good stretch of clear road,” said 
Gerald after a while. “ Think I'll spring 
7em.” 

“Do,” said Miss Ross. 

“T wouldn’t,” warned Floyd. “The 
bridge isn’t more than half a mile away.” 

He was thinking of that leader. Mary 
Ross shot a scornful glance at him as 
Gerald cracked the whip and the four 
swung into a gallop. The off leader began 
making trouble. 






























“ Better get hold of ’em,” said Floyd. 
“That fellow is going to make a row.” 
Hunt began hauling and sawing on the 
reins, with the sole result of making it 
plain that the four were running away. 

“The draw—they’re opening the 
draw!” gasped Mary Ross. 

On either side of the road was a ten- 
foot ditch; the open draw was ahead, and 
all of Gerald Hunt’s strength was of no 
avail. Floyd climbed over the gammon 
and came between Gerald and Miss Ross. 

“Give me the lines,” he commanded, 
and the big man obeyed the little man as 
he had years before in the ’varsity boat. 
“ Go back and look after Betty.” 

The coach was rocking like a boat in a 
heavy sea, and the maddened runaways 
were rushing at top speed. 

“Can you stop them—in time?” whis- 
pered Mary Ross. The open draw seemed 
to be flying toward them. 

“Tl get them down all right,” he re- 
plied lightly and cheerfully. 

He was playing with the lines, feeling 
the horses’ mouths, working the bits into 
the positions he wanted, as delicately as a 


violinist fingers his strings, his eyes 
watching their every movement. The 


animals felt the touch of the master, as 
he played their strength against one an- 
other, but the distance was perilously 
short. Men on the draw and the passing 
steamer waved their arms, but those on 
the heavy coach could hear no sound from 
the open mouths, the rattle of the hoofs 
drowning the cries. 

A hundred yards from the open draw 
the four were still galloping. Mary Ross 
held on tightly, drew a_ shuddering 
breath, and closed her eyes to await the 
plunge. She could not see the rapid play 
of Floyd’s fingers as he gathered all his 
reserve strength for the supreme effort. 
When the moment came he gave the reins 
powerful little jerks in swift succession. 
As the speed slackened, he jammed the 
brake. The leaders swung to one side to 
eseape falling into the river; the wheelers 
were on their haunches, 

“Pretty close shave,” said Floyd. 

He was limp, exhausted, with scarce 
strength enough to speak. His eyes were 
fixed on the guard, who was soothing the 
leaders. He roused himself to inquire if 
the others were all right. 

Floyd and Mary Ross turned their head 
at the same time. They saw Gerald Hunt 
holding Betty Carr to his breast, her 
arms about his neck. They heard her say, 
as one does in a dream: 

“Oh, Gerald, I’d rather die in your 
arms than live without you.” 
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And they heard him whisper: 
“My darling, you are to live for me.” 

Tears came to Mary Ross’ eyes even be- 
fore they sought Floyd Raymond. She 
caught a queer little quizzical smile on 
his face. He was thinking of his monu- 
mental stupidity about Betty Carr. Mary 
Ross thought he was foreing himself to 
smile over the wreck of his own hopes. 

“Oh, Floyd dear, I’m so sorry,” she 
whispered; and impulsively, as she placed 
her hand on his arm, which was still quiv- 
ering, she added: “ You are the biggest, 
strongest, bravest, finest man in all the 
world! ” 

“Sorry nothing,” said Floyd inele- 
gantly, but with immense meaning. “I 
am ”—he looked into her eyes; they fell, 
and a flush mounted her cheeks—“ I’m 
the happiest man in the world. Would 
you mind if I shout with all my might?” 

“Please do,” said Mary Ross. 


? 


Ill. 


“P. Casry,” said Floyd Raymond se- 
verely, “did you hook up that crazy leader 
on purpose? Do you know you nearly 
killed us all?” 

P. Casey contemplated Floyd Ray- 
mond’s face, and there was just the faint- 
est flicker in his left eye as he replied, in 
tones that had no guile in them: 

“Sure, sorr, I knew you would get them 
down if he sprung them; you are no tug- 
of-war whip, sorr.” 

“P. Casey, you are a disreputable, un- 
trustworthy, scheming, murdering villain, 
and you ought to be arrested.” 

“Sure, sorr, I’ll be ready to come to ye 
whin ye sind for me,” said P. Casey. 

Said Mrs. Dillingham, concluding a 
brilliant description of the affair: “ And 
do you know, my dear, I never managed 
anything so beautifully in all my life!” 

Hartley Davis. 


The Irresistible Call. 


Miss Derarsorn’s desk was neatly ar- 
ranged. The letters which she had just 
read were piled in the order of their 
answering on one side. The pamphlets 
and reports which of late had been the 
chief of her mental diet stood in pre- 
cise classification behind the ink-bottles 
BE ee a tg RR: ley ae 
Preston Jones, the young reform lawyer, 
appropriately and severely framed in 
plain, heavy silver, did not seem incon- 
gruous among its surroundings. It 


watched Miss Dearborn with eyes so 
life-like in their earnestness, it smiled 
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upon her with lips so natural in their 
kind, unhumorous curves, that she often 
turned toward it with a sense of his 
trustworthy presence. 

In the dark recesses of the top drawer 
there were other photographs—chance- 
caught things, unframed, and strapped 
together with a thin parcel of letters. 
They were snap-shots of a man very 
unlike Preston Jones in the lazy, friend- 
ly smiling of his mouth, in the lazy, half- 
sad, half-mocking regard of his deep-set 
eyes. He was a man of another manner 
of life from the young lawyer. One pic- 
ture showed him, rough-clad, beside a tent 
in a mountain country, a frying-pan in 
his hand; in another he paddled a canoe 
beneath the overhanging greenery of 
some semi-tropical river; in a third, 
from the back of a tough little Indian 
pony he waved farewell to some invisible 
watcher. Only when a strong, forgetful 
jerk pulled the top drawer far out did 
Miss Dearborn’s eyes light upon these. 

This morning she was reasoning with 
Maggie, the waitress. 

“Really, Maggie,” she said energeti- 
eally, “I don’t see how you can hesitate. 
He has treated you shamefully.” 

“Yes’m, that he has.” 

Maggie’s voice was listless. She did 
not raise her glance to the young lady’s 
face, but a quivering of her weak chin 
gave sufficient evidence of her mood 
without the further testimony of those 
appealing, pathetic eyes of hers. Miss 
Dearborn, watching her, allowed a 
straight line to mar the symmetry of 
her forehead. 

“Tlow can you be so weak, Maggie?” 
she demanded, impatient and scornful. 
“ Here is a man who doesn’t support you, 
who makes no effort to support you “4 

“ Sometimes he does, miss.” 

“He hasn’t for months. He drinks, 
he ill-treats you, he deserts you when he 
feels like it.” 

“Tt eomes on him, miss, he’s told me 
how—the feelin’ to be up an’ away.” 

Then Miss Dearborn arose, straight 
and tall. She was very much in earnest. 
A flush spread to the roots of her well- 
brushed hair. 

“Maggie, you almost make me ashamed 
that Iam a woman! Have you no pride? 
Can you bear to be what you are—the 








merest whim for a—a man of no char- 
acter, of no purpose, of no loyalty? 
You know, you must know, that I’m no 
advoeate for divoree. I believe that 
people should abide by the responsibili- 
ties that they assume. But this—this is 
dreadful! You may have to care for 


him”—Miss Dearborn’s breath was 
quickly indrawn for a second, and about 
her lips there was a white line—“ but 
you do not have to let him ruin your life. 
It is your own. No human being but 
yourself can be allowed to spoil it.” 

“There’s little Rose, miss.” 

“Yes, and that’s another reason! You 
cannot bring up Rose properly while 
there is danger that he will return upon 
you and make scenes—hurt you, hurt 
her, perhaps! Alone you can work for 
her, educate her. You know, Maggie, 
there are not many households which 
would put up with a waitress responsible 
for such a disturbance as your husband 
made here last night! Morally he has 
no claim upon you. You must be legally 
free from him.” 

“Yes, I know. Oh, miss, you’re right, 
an’ I know you mean kindly. I'll do it! 
If you'll only ask the young gentleman 
to go ahead si 

“You'll not be so sorry by and by, Mag- 
gie,” said Miss Dearborn, laying a kind 
hand upon the waitress’ suddenly bowed 
head. “ Indeed, it’s the wisest thing, and 
we'll all try to make it as easy as we can 
for you.” 

Maggie’s thanks were choked by a 
great sob as she hurried out of the room, 
And Alicia Dearborn, staring through the 
window, found herself saying slowly: 

“Tt comes on him, the feeling to be up 
and away—to be up and away!” 

She turned -abruptly back to her desk, 
frowning down whatever ghost would 
have haunted her at the words. She 
plunged resolutely into a pile of commit- 
tee work. Life had its opportunities, as 
she had said; and the Training-School 
for Wayward Girls was one of these. 

Preston Jones took the ease of Alicia’s 
protégé so much to heart that sum- 
monses, subpeenas, and the like moved 
with unwonted rapidity toward the day 
when Margaret Brenahan made her ap- 
pearance in court to demand freedom 
from matrimonial obligations toward her 
husband, Neal. Neal, served with due an- 
nouncements, gave no indication of any 
intention to defend the suit, and Alicia 
felt it her duty to bolster Maggie’s faint- 
ing resolutions by reference to the un- 
worthy husband’s evident indifference. 

On the appointed morning the judge 
met Miss Dearborn and Maggie’s lawyer 
for a few minutes in the judicial ante- 
room. With easy sighs they all lamented 
the improvident propensity of the poor 
for early marriages, and congratulated 
one another on the apnroaching release 
of one of the unhappy victims of this 
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propensity. Then they rustled into the 
court-room, his honor by one door, the 
counsel and the manager of the affair 
by another. Maggie’s little cloud of wit- 
nesses; humble folk all, fluttered in their 
places, awed and excited at the prospect. 

Other cases were disposed of, and fi- 
nally, with due proclamation, the case of 
3renahan ‘versus Brenahan was called. 
Maggie’s poor little story was told—her 
marriage six years before, her husband’s 
abuse, neglect, drunkennesses, desertions, 
faithlessnesses. She would fain have 
qualified her answers with excuses for 
him. She was hurt that the young gen- 
tleman who was so much at the house 
should frame his questions to her in such 
a way that her answers put Neal in so 
black a light. Her eyes turned piteously 
toward the judge; they begged him to 
give her the chance for apology. But the 
tale moved rapidly on, and all her little 
clauses of explanation, all her little “he 
never meant to harm me” sentences, 
were lost in the clear record of abuse. 

Alicia breathed a sigh of relief when 
Maggie’s tale was told. Of the other 
merely corroborative witnesses she had 
no fear, but she had trembled lest Maggie 
should fail at the very last. Now, how- 
ever, it was all over. The plaintiff rested. 
There would be no defense. The judge 
would grant an immediate decision in 
so flagrant a case 

Suddenly, in reply to a perfunctory 
call for the defense, she was aware of a 
man pressing forward from the back of 
the room where some idle spectators were 
gathered. One look at his winning, dare- 
devil eyes, at his weakly tender mouth, 
and she knew that Maggie’s husband was 
before her, even without a glance toward 
the eager, white-faced little waitress. 

No, he said in answer to something 
addressed him from the other side of the 
rail, he was not represented by counsel. 

“ There’s no need, your honor,” he said. 
“All’s true enough they say. But I 
never seen myself before, nor seen what 
it meant to her. Anything she says, I'll 
do.” His eyes were straight upon Maggie 
now. “ She’s got the right to do anything 
she pleases. I'll stay away, if that is 
what she wants. I’ll never harry her nor 
bother. But I want her to understand 
that I haven’t ever got over carin’—no 
matter what I done, or where I went. 
And if she’d try me again ds 

He said no more, but looked at his 
wife, 

“Oh, Neal, Neal!” cried Maggie, with 
open arms. 

Some one was thundering “Order in 
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the court!” Some one was pounding 
a desk with a futile gavel. Alicia Dear- 
born sat very erect and looked at the 
scene. Maggie caught sight of her. 

“Oh, Miss Dearborn,” she eried, and 
her thin face beneath the brim of her 
cheap hat was like a sibyl’s alight with 
inner glory, “oh, Miss Dearborn, I know 
it’s triflin’ I must seem to you! But oh, 
you don’t know, you don’t know! When 
a man has put his mark on your soul, 
there’s no more chances in the world for 
you apart from him. You have to live 
with him, faults an’ all. It’s in you, you 
can’t get away, you’re his!” 

“Will you, will you, get out of this?” 
yelled a stout man in blue and brass, who 
was trying to force the emotional group 
from the room; and the judge’s decision, 
which seemed almost supererogatory, was 
handed down in the hubbub. 

In the corridor outside the court-room, 
Alicia found herself, when she had dis- 
missed the Brenahans to their new 
honeymoon,standing with Preston Jones. 
He said nothing yet concerning the col- 
lapse of her attempt to play providence. 
He was watching her with hungry eyes, 
and her avoidance of his gaze, her haste 
to escape the building, puzzled and in- 
definably hurt him. When they reached 
the steps leading down to the street, she 
paused and spoke, her eyes fixed steadily 
upon the row of buildings opposite. 

“Preston,” she said, “it’s ‘useless. 
Forgive me if you can. Maggie has 
brought me to my senses. What she says 


is true. When a man’s mark is on your 
soul, yowre his. You're his! Every- 
thing else is make-believe. Dignity, 


merit, pleasure—they are all drugs, Pres- 
ton, to deaden you to the truth. T’m 
like Maggie, after all, a poor, elemental 
fool like Maggie. I’m going to write to- 
day to Joe to tell him so. Imagine me, 
following from the Amazon to the 
Ganges, or waiting while he wanders; 
me, of the engagement books and the 
committee meetings! Forgive me, Pres- 


ton, forgive me! Don’t make me 
look at you. I couldn’t bear to see your 
look now, Preston! Think of having 


your only chance for happiness bound up 
with so much that you hate, that you 
despise, that you don’t understand. Do 
the winds and the stars of the outlandish 
countries, and all the vagari s that he 
follows—do they call him with the in- 
sistence that he calls me with? If they 
do, I begin to understand. Put me in the 
carriage, and don’t look at me. I am 
going to ery—I am going to ery! ” 
McCormick Williams. 
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READING AS A VICE—Mrs. Wharton 
aims a blow at a good old theory. 


Edith Wharton, whose tales show her 
not without a taste for paradox, presents 
the strange spectacle of an author decry- 
ing the value of reading. In an essay en- 
titled “The Vice of Reading” she at- 
tacks the comfortable old theory that a 
taste for books is necessarily a good 
taste. She will not allow that people who 
go about proudly boasting that they have 
laid out courses of reading, and that 
they allow no day’s sun to go down upon 
them until they have read so much, are 
any better than those who have merely 
basked in the sunlight and made no pre- 
tense of improving their minds. 

The true reader, Mrs. Wharton pro- 
claims, is born, not made. He reads as 
some love, because they cannot help 
themselves—not because it is a duty or 
a means of grace. 

“When the mechanical reader,” she 
says, “armed with this high conception 
of his duty, invades the domain of letters 
—discusses, criticizes, condemns, or, 
worse still, praises—the vice of reading 
becomes a menace to literature.” 

Now, if some one else will write an 
essay on the vice of writing, and both 
essays make an impression upon the 
classes to which they are addressed, a 
period of pleasant Arcadian calm might 
return to an over-lettered world. 


THE INNER CIRCLE—Who will write 
the novel that is to portray it? 


There was a cheerful lesson for the 
much-enduring race of publishers in the 
Bulwer centenary, which occurred on the 
same day as that of Emerson. Publish- 
ers frequently lament—though not in 
their advertisements—their inability to 
diseover a really great novel of New 
York society. Of that and of the Great 
American Novel they privately confess 
that they are beginning to despair. They 
explain that in the “inner circle” no 
writers are to be found, and they argue 
that the life of that circle will therefore 
never be adequately portrayed. And 
their implied conclusion—that one must 
be a highly fashionable person to write 
understandingly of highly fashionable 
life—is seldom questioned. 


Now, Bulwer Lytton was very much in 
society in his day. He had, indeed, to 
work very hard with a facile pen to eke 
out an income sufficient for a fashionable 
career. He could write, too, not with 
genius, not with the greatest art, but with 
ease and fluency. And yet no reader of 
the slightest pretense to knowledge of 
life or manners would take his books to 


* be a true picture of the fashionable men 


and women of the time. 

Meantime there was Thackeray, born 
to a good middle-class position, no doubt, 
but dwelling on no social heights until he 
had himself achieved them, gathering no 
official plums, inducted into no baronage, 
elevated to no peerage—not truly fash- 
ionable, in short. And he has left a 
living, breathing picture of English soci- 
ety and of the men and women who 
played their parts in it. He was prob- 
ably not on intimate terms with many 
marquises when he drew the marvelous 
figure of Lord Steyne, and it is likely 
that his personal acquaintance with 
sprigs of royalty was limited when he 
fashioned a princely wooer for Beatrice 
Castlewood’s favor. When his centenary 
comes in 1911, however, no one is likely 
to lament that he did not begin life as 
an integral part of the great world 
which he showed in all its littleness. 

All this should be a comfort to the 
publishers who fear that the novel of 
New York society will never be ade- 
quately written unless the ladies and 
rentlemen of the Astor or Vanderbilt 
families devote a season to it. It may 
be advisable to have more than an area- 
rail knowledge of the habits of the rich 
to write of them intelligently, but it is 
not necessary to have a cottage at New- 
port, a steam-yacht, a social secretary, 
and all the appurtenances of grandeur. 





AUTHORS’ EARNINGS—A British 
publisher addresses a few discourag- 
ing words to budding genius. 


There is a publisher in England who 
evidently wishes to go out of business. 
He has proclaimed that there are not 
more than five writers in his bright little, 
right little, tight little isle, who earn 
by their writings an income equal to a 
decent sub-editorial salary. 
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Well, James Matthew Barrie will be 
able to keep the wolf from the door for 
a while, with the proceeds of his books 
and his plays. And Mr. Kipling seems to 
be in no immediate danger of the poor- 
house, or even of the sub-editorial chair. 
No more are Anthony Hope, Hall Caine, 
Miss Corelli, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Stanley Weyman, 
H. G. Wells, Max Pemberton, Ian Mac- 
laren, Ernest Hornung—but why go on 
with the list ? 

Perhaps the English sub-editors are a 
wonderfully well-paid class. Or perhaps 
the pessimistic publisher was trying to 
explain to some too-searching author 
the reason for small royalties. But that 
can hardly be; for if authors are to be 
believed, that is one of the questions 
which no _ right-minded publisher of 
books will ever condescend to argue. 


«“FPLATIRON’’ AND «*SKY=- 
SCRAPER”’’—A highly intellectual 
English periodical persists in con- 
fusing two American words. 


The so-called Flatiron, New York’s 
architectural monstrosity between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue where the 
two thoroughfares converge at Twenty- 
third Street, has become a source of in- 
ternational literary dispute. The London 
Atheneum, in a notice of Mr. Fraser’s 
“America at Work,” refers to “ flat- 
irons, or buildings of from twenty to 
thirty stories in height.” 

Mr. Gilder, fearful lest this bold in- 
clusion of the general in a particular 
should gain a following in England, and 
the words “skyscraper” and “ flatiron ” 
become hopelessly confused in future 
dictionaries of British make, wrote to 
the Atheneum: 


Your reviewer has been misled into thinking that 
“flatiron”” is the generic name of the inordinately 
high buildings erected of late years in the principal 
American cities. Had this error occurred in a less 
authoritative periodical than the Atheneum, I 
should not have taken the trouble to point it out ; 
but by doing so I have perhaps saved some future 
editor of the “New English Dictionary” from 
citing your review as the first printed article in 
which the word “ flatiron” was used as a synonym 
for “ skyscraper.” 


But the Atheneum, with bland supe- 
riority, insists that though Mr. Gilder’s 
explanation of the origin of the term 
may be authentic, the term “ flatiron” 
has been generalized to mean “ a narrow, 
iron-framed house of from twenty-two 
to thirty stories in height.” Wherein, of 
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course, our esteemed British contempo- 
rary.is entirely mistaken. 


THOMAS HARDY’S POETRY—On 
the homeopathic theory, it is a sure 
cure for depression and doubt. 


The information that Thomas Hardy 
is about to publish a dramatic poem in 
six acts will doubtless draw a sigh from 
that large body of his admirers who feel 
that he cannot be well spared from the 
field of fiction. Those, however, who 
have once read a whole volume of his 
poems—“ Poems of the Past and the 
Present,” for instance—will not mourn. 

Real eritics will assure you that Mr. 
Hardy’s verse is to be-considered very 
seriously, that it is forceful, daring, 
speculative, sincere, picturesque, and 
what not. But it is not on these accounts 
that the mere average person should re- 
joice to hear of a new volume of it, but 
because as an antidote to pessimism it is, 
on the homeopathic theory, unrivaled. 

In Thomas Hardy, when he drops into 
poetry, there is no gleam of joy. A 
reader of his stanzas gradually reaches 
the state of that classic son of misfor- 
tune who, returning from a journey to 
find his home destroyed by fire, his cattle 
lost, his crops spoiled, and his wife 
killed, said: 

“This is perfectly ridiculous!” 

Mr. Hardy’s poems are of a world 
which God—he seems to assume the ex- 
istence of a God just for his own sinister 
purpose—has forgotten; of bridegroonis- 
elect who spend their wedding eves in 
gloomily reflecting that after all they 
really love only the shadow of their own 
dreams in their brides; of broken ap- 
pointments and unkept trysts; of caged 
thrushes; of repentant elopers returning 
home to hear their deserted spouses re- 
joicing over their absences; of sweet- 
hearts who confess to having inspired 
murder on the part of former lovers, of 
listless wooers who demand if it is worth 
while to marry since— 


As mates in Mellstock churchyard we can lie 
Till a last crash of all things low and high 
Shall end the spheres— 


of all the glooms, of all the ironies, and 
of all the futilities of our mortal life. 
After a sufficient dose of them, the even 
approximately healthy mind rejects the 
surfeit of horror, and at the same time 
easts out its own private stock of meta- 
physical nightmares. 

Therefore it is good news that Mr. 
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Hardy has perpetrated another volume 
of poetry. 


KIPLING AND PARODY — With 
some general remarks on the ethics 
to the art of literary parody. 


Every one remembers the thrilling tale 
of poetic disaster barely escaped by the 
world when Kipling in discouraged mood 
threw away “The Recessional” as un- 
worthy. Fortunately, as we all know, the 
manuscript was rescued from the waste- 
paper basket by some more discerning 
member of the poet’s family. Since that 
time Punch claims to have employed a 
trusty agent to make periodical examin- 
ations of the contents of Kipling’s re- 
ceptacle for discarded scraps. Thus, so 
the famous old London weekly declares, 
it has preserved two poems which the 
too modest poet discarded from his new 
volume, “ The Five Nations.” 

One of these runs as follows, and is a 
very pleasing example of that sort of 
parody which humorously reproduces the 
manner of the original, instead of sla- 
vishly imitating it, syllable by syllable: 

None shall arise to help you, none shall come to 

your aid, 

When your Princes pale for terror and the People 

are sore afraid. 


Ye shall be slaves and bondmen, ye shall be 
bought and sold, 

Yea, in the open market they shall buy your 
sons for gold. 


Tempests shall sink your shipping, founder it 
far and wide, 

From Land’s End to the Orkneys, from Portland 
Bill to the Clyde. 


Ye shall hide your bloodless faces, ye shall tremble 
and turn to flight, 

When the Star of War like a comet, flares full 
on your fields by night. 


When the face of the sun is hidden and the stars 
wax weak and wan, 

When the thunder’s voice is upon you and I keep 
bellowing on ! 


Riddled with all disaster, wrecked past hope 

shall ye be, 

Ruined beyond redemption—unless ye listen to 

ME! 

There is, by the way, in a recent num- 
ber of the Academy, an attack upon 
those parodists who “spoil the enjoy- 
ment of a great work by suggesting 
undertones of triviality.” The author of 
the article, which is entitled “The 
Ethies of Parody,” maintains that 
“the warning bell should ring when the 
parody passes from the spirit of the 
author to the letter, when the parodist 
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deliberately takes a masterpiece and de- 
grades it, so that the infernal tinkle 
rings in our ears as we strain to listen to 
the music of the spheres.” 

And yet there is something to be said 
for the parodists, who have added not a 
little to the gaiety of nations. Perhaps 
it is not necessary to take their playful 
work so seriously. 


THOMAS TRAHERNE—A forgotten 
poet of the seventeenth century, lately 
rescued from oblivion, 


To be truly cultured in a literary 
sense, nowadays, one must be able to 
talk with an ease amounting to familiar- 
ity about some writer the faint echoes of 
whose fame has never reached “the 
masses.” For them—good, undistin- 
guished souls!—their Dickens and their 
Thackeray, their Longfellow, or even 
their Balzac, their Swinburne, their 
James, their Meredith. But for the 
illuminati—most snobbish of arroga: 
tions—a Blake, a Crashaw, a Traherne. 

Thomas Traherne seems to be the poet 
of the illuminati this season. The story 
of his rediscovery is in itself almost 
enough to establish his cult, though the 
enthusiastic critics pronounce his work 
to be of a fine and vigorous quality. He 
was an English clergyman of the middle 
seventeenth century, and his poems are 
of the sacred school. 

At a second-hand bookshop in Lon- 
don, some years ago, a manuscript vol- 
ume was found by a Mr. Brooke, who 
sold it to Dr. Grosart. Both men were 
of the opinion that they had found some 
unpublished poems of Henry Vaughan, 
the Welsh poet who died in 1693, and 
only Dr. Grosart’s death prevented his 
including them in a new edition of 
Vaughan’s works. The manuscript 
passed into the possession of Mr. Ber- 
tram Dobell, who, on reading it, did not 
accept the same theory of authorship; 
and further study led him to Thomas 
Traherne, already known as the author 
of an old volume or two. All doubt as to 
the writer’s identity was finally removed 
when in the manuscript was discovered 
one poem which, in a somewhat enlarged 
form, was also found in one of Tra- 
herne’s published volumes. A mystery of 
authorship more picturesque than that 
of “The Manuscript in the Red Box” 
was thus solved—and without raising the 
slightest doubt as to the honesty of the 
author! 

Thus introduced, the work would be 
sure of attention even were not the 
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poems in themselves fervent, daring, 
and aspiring. Possessing these qualities, 
they are sure of a juster appreciation 
than that of the mere faddists who a 
decade ago were swearing by William 
Blake, and who more recently discovered 
Crashaw, to the bewilderment of those 
simple souls whose poetic horizon is 
bounded on the north by Whittier’s 
abolition verses and on the south by the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


DISCOURAGING POETS—Bliss Car- 
man does what he can to thin the 
ranks of the verse-makers. 


Bliss Carman, himself a poet of some 
distinction, has written a little essay on 
the verse-writer in modern life. If any- 
thing could deter the young from en- 
tering the ranks of the bards and the 
troubadours, it would be the accept- 
ance of the poet’s duty as Mr. Carman 
sees it. 

“Tf the modern poet,” says Mr. Car- 
man sternly and finally, “cannot find 
a way to take life gaily, resourcefully, 
unquerulously, he had better quench his 
songs. He must be very poor-spirited 
indeed if in a time like this, so full of 
confidence, of generosity, of elation, he 
sannot find something to be happy about. 
He may have some difficulty in meeting 
his obligations, but he should certainly 
be able to present a gentle and cheerful 
manliness to the world, and manage to 
participate in its gaiety. He must not 
be less of a man than his struggling fel- 
lows, but more. He must not be abashed 
or envious at any overabundance of 
worldly splendor, but exhibit a keen en- 
joyment of beauty and elegance and 
leisure, such as very few of our modern 
magnificents can attain. Above all, he 
must see to it that no drop of the poison 
of ennui finds its way into his work.” 

To the unsympathetic, it would seem 
that the first part of this advice was 
almost like holding Horace Skimpole up 
to the emulation of the young poet. The 
“Bleak House” philosopher had the art 
of finding something to-be happy about, 
no matter what became of his obliga- 
tions. And in the rest of “the whole 
duty of poets,” Mr. Carman sets an ideal 
which is enough to make any thoughtful 
young man choose expert accounting, or 
bricklaying, in preference to poctry. 
The expert accountant and the brick- 
layer may indulge their momeniary 
envy of riches and their momentary con- 
tempt for Romanesque display of riches 
without being false to any high stand- 
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ard of their calling. They may be 
bored, if they find things boresome, and 
they do not have to consider the reac- 
tion of their occupation upon them- 
selves, or of themselves upon their occu- 
pation to the extent of reminding them- 
selves to be always gay. 

After all, the poet in modern life does 
not have to be either a fantastic poseur 
or a clown, Mr. Carman to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And it is really un- 
kind to warn the young away from the 
enchanted gardens with any such scare- 
crow of an ideal poet as this. 


THE GOOD OLD MAN-—Isit essential 
to his standing in fiction that he 
should be hopelessly illiterate ? 


Is there any innate reason why the 
goodness of the good old man of fiction 
—just now enjoying what the depart- 
ment-store clerks call “such a run”— 
should be so linked with illiteracy? Do 
all the piety, all the mellowness, all the 
simplicity of masculine old age dwell 
only in regions where the final “g” is 
unknown and the true value of “r” de- 
spised? Cannot generosity and shrewd- 
ness and the wisdom of honorable, open- 
eyed years express themselves with a 
due deference to the distinetions of nom- 
inative and accusative, singular and 
plural ¢ 

The good old men of northern New 
York, of western Pennsylvania, and un- 
denoted Kentucky—they are all very de- 
lightful. David Harum was refreshing 
with his keenness, his homely wit, his 
shrewd kindliness, when he started the 
recent fashion in old men. Hben Holden 
of the many saws was an agreeable per- 
son; so is the hero of Mr. Bacheller’s 
later effort; so is Pa Gladden, the “ com- 
mon man” whose entire uncommonness 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz has celebrated. 

This latest recruit to the ranks of un- 
lettered old men has all the qualities of 
his predecessors—their proverbial phil- 
osophy and their admirable thrift, with 
a piety more visionary and abounding 
than theirs, and a habit of praying and 
of adopting young and old. He is a 
pleasant figure, and probably the author 
intended a vivid contrast between his 
unlettered diction and the fineness of his 
soul. 

3ut what a master stroke of original- 
ity on the part of a writer it will be to 
create one good old man, wise, honor- 
able, and kind, who ean set forth his 
goodness with due regard to the simpler 
rules of syntax! 








The Subjugation of Elaine. 


HOW SIM BROWNLOW, COWBOY, LEARNED WISDOM FROM MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE. 


O’'HAGAN. 


BY ANNE 


« 


LL the morning there had been no 
sound about the place but the 
sweeping of a strong wind down from 
the mountains. Its long roll had thun- 
dered through the cottonwoods along the 
stream, and had crackled the cactus 
stalks drying up and down the brown 
hills in the intense sunlight. 

Elaine, wandering restlessly from the 
house to the porch, made inward protest 
against the breeze-accentuated silence. 
Never before within her recollection had 
she been in so desolate a place. In the 
rough little towns and camps in which 
her life had been passed, there was at 
least enough of noise—the beat of hoofs, 
the roll of heavy wheels, the call of 
neighbors, the raucous braying of bur- 
ros, the tinkle of banjoes from tent to 
tent or from cabin to cabin in the eve- 
nings, the creaking of the great ma- 
chinery that delved into the middle of 
the earth for wealth, or that separated 
it once it was dragged to the surface. 

Why, she wondered, had she accepted 
the invitation of Hester Tomson, her 
classmate in the crude little high school 
at Silver, to spend a fortnight on this re- 
mote ranch? And why, since she had 
been so foolish, had Hester been that 
very dawn called by a white-faced, per- 
spiring horseman to mount in haste and 
ride to the help of her married sister, 
suddenly ill thirty miles farther along 
the wilderness ? 

Old Man Tomson was out with his 
Mexicans somewhere on his ranch; Hes- 
ter was away. In all the world of burn- 
ing sunlight and burned mesas, there was 
no sign of human life, no sound. The 
daughter of the mining camps _ shud- 
dered. She could not even read her 
paper-covered novel in enjoyment. She 
had curled her yellow hair as often as 
she possibly could. Her restless, idle 
fingers would not settle themselves to 
sew the cheap white lace wpon the blue 
lawn dress with which she purposed to 
dazzle society at Silver when she re- 
turned to that center. She did not yet 
need to busy herself about dinner, for 
the morning was not half sped. 


Suddenly, as she sat on the piazza, 
pouting and frowning, a great clamor 
arose—a heavy thud of eattle, the 
lighter, swifter beat of horses’ hoofs in 
swift pursuit, the hiss of ropes through 
the air,the shouts of men. Elaine rushed 
to the front of the house. A great cloud 
of dust obscured the road below it. From 
this the clamor emerged, and, later, the 
awkward, galloping forms of cows and 
calves, kept in something like order by 
the bunch of horsemen riding beside and 
behind the herd. The great gate lead- 
ing into a fenced-in field on the Tomson 
place was swung wide by one of the 
horsemen, who seemed scarcely to bend 
from his saddle or to slow down his 
pony, and in another instant the noisy 
mass was sweeping into the enclosure. 

Elaine clapped her hands in delight. 
She was to see a branding—not a big 
one, to be sure, for there seemed to be 
searcely more than a score of calves in 
the bleating, bellowing mob; but still a 
branding. 

The fire was built in one corner of the 
field, the branding irons were laid. The 
men swirled and swooped among the 
cows, swinging lariats from supple 
wrists, throwing the calves and tying 
them, against the moment when the 
owner’s mark should be burned into their 
sides. The foremost figure in the work, 
the easiest of all the easy riders, the 
surest of all the sure rope-throwers, as 
Elaine perceived in a sentimental flash, 
was the man who had opened the gate. 

She caught a wide, white straw hat 
from its peg in the doorway, adjusted it 
coquettishly upon her shining hair, and 
tripped out into the tiny garden-space 
which Hester Tomson had conquered 
from the wilderness, and had guarded 
with a fence of white palings. Beside 
this Elaine stood, her golden hair blow- 
ing beneath the broad brim, her young, 
rosy face glowing in the sunlight. 

A particularly adventurous and elu- 
sive calf bounded in her direction across 
the big field, with the peerless horseman 
behind. 

“Oh, you poor little thing cried 
Elaine, as the frightened beast grazed 
the palings. 
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The call reached the rider. He stopped 
the swift wheeling of his pony for a 
breathless fraction of a second and 
looked down into the pretty, wild-rose 
face. 

His companions declared that from 
that moment Sim Brownlow was never 
again the same man, Mere surprise had 
undone, remade him. He had expected 
to see nothing, or at most the familiar, 
square-built figure of Old Man Tomson’s 
daughter. And what he did see was a 
vision—white and pink and gold, with 
the hard-won green of Hester’s garden 
and the gray of Hester’s adobe walls for 
a background. By the time he had re- 
covered himself some one else had 
thrown the calf. 

Ever since Sim Brownlow had come 
over from his home in Texas his com- 
panions along the Dolores had objected 
that he had no sentiment. He had list- 
ened in silence to their tender confiden- 
ces, but he had made none himself. He 
had sought the society of neither one 
girl nor many. With an air of amiable 
boredom, he had gone to the few dances 
that excited the scattered community for 
fifty miles. 

The’ social opportunities of Silver it- 
self had no charm for him. It soon be- 
came evident that whenever he could put 
upon one of the other men of the O-C 
outfit the duty of marshaling the steers 
for transportation from that railroad 
center to the East, or of ordering the 
supplies for the big ranch up in the wil- 
derness, he did so. 

To the crude romantic intelligences of 
the other cowboys, all this denoted an 
absence of sentiment. They had no 
ideals to be shattered by the realities of 
a dance; whereas Sim rode the long pur- 
ple reaches of the hills with a dream 
folded within his heart. When he saw 
Elaine it blossomed into a rose, it glowed 
a sudden star. 

His methods of wooing were those 
probably in vogue since the earliest 
herdsmen sought their mates upon the 
eastern plains. The great primitive in- 
stinct to make a brilliant appearance be- 
fore the desired one ruled him. He put 
his pony through the most astonishing 
maneuvers, he did unparalleled things in 
roping and branding the calves, he 
flashed before the eyes of the woman 
creature whom he would fain attract 
with. all the simple artifices of his rough 
training. 

Later he developed an interest in Old 


Man Tomson’s affairs which puzzled 


that hardy frontiersman not a little. It 
resulted, however, as Sim had hoped, in 
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an invitation to dine at the ranch-house 
instead of at the camp-fire where the 
other cowboys were boiling water for 
coffee. 

At dinner Elaine did her part. She 
was ensnaringly energetic, distractingly 
domestic. Her rolled-back sleeves, her 
crisp apron, her eager hopes and palpi- 
tating fears as to the masculine verdict 
on her cookery—all these were charm- 
ingly managed. More consciously than 
Sim had displayed his little list of ac- 
complishments, did she in turn bring 
forward hers. 

Yet the agitation which she felt was 
real. She thought that she had never 
seen any one so commanding, so power- 
ful, so handsome, as the long, lithe, 
brown cowboy, with his ardent, dark - 
eyes, his slow, kindly smile, his drawl. 
She would have preferred these things 
in a visiting English earl, to be sure, or 
in an Eastern millionaire, owning large 
tracts in the desert. But outside of 
novels she had never met any such po- 
tentates, and meanwhile it was with a 
real throb in her foolish little heart and 
a real thrill in her deft little fingers that 
she tied one of Hester’s aprons around 
the cowboy and permitted him to dry the 
dishes for her after dinner. That Sim 
forthwith broke two plates seemed to 
them both a breathlessly amusing jest. 

When the branded calves had been set 
loose again, and the eattle had scattered 
along the range, when the last beat of 
the ponies’ hoofs had died in the dis- 
tance,.she sat alone again, gazing with 
unseeing eyes over Hester’s patch of 
green. He would be passing that way 
soon again, he said; he would like her to 
try a pony of his; he often came to 
Silver, and might he not see her there 
sometimes? He had a lump of turquoise 
he had found near the mines at Santa 
Anita; would she not. accept it? The 
silence was full of pleasant sounds for 
a while. 

Then the sun went down, and the chill 
of the night swept in from the wide- 
encircling mountains. Elaine looked up 
and shuddered. It was so lonely, so 
lonely, and so still! 


II. 


To Sim, even after the realization of 
his hopes had incredibly come to pass, 
and Elaine had promised to marry him, 
she remained something of what she had 
seemed in the first flash of their meeting 
—something bright, fairy-like, removed 
from the region of the commonplace. 
The dear dreams that he dreamed of her, 
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moving in his house, sitting at his table, 
riding his horses, waiting for his home- 
comings, were always tinged with a sense 
of undesert. 

There was an element of terror in the 
thought that the shining being of his 
first vision should descend to earth for 
him. There was great sweetness ‘in it as 
well, and moments of buoyant triumph; 
but the feeling of marvel never entirely 
left him. He was more tender, more rey- 
erential, in his attitude than Elaine’s ob- 
servation of the methods of courtship 
had led her to expect. 

There were times when she was half 
bored by thera, when love-making that 
was chiefly a romp seemed to her more 
desirable than that which was chiefly 
a rite of worship. But this mood never 
led to Sim’s dismissal. The married 
women of her acquaintance told her, with 
sighs, of her good fortune in winning a 
man who cared for her in so devoted a 
manner. The girls were flatteringly en- 
vious of her capture of so good-looking a 
youth, while the elders declared that her 
choice was one which the most thrifty 
could approve, for Sim Brownlow was 
doing well. Already he had a few head 
of cattle roaming the range; when Sam 
Henry left the C-C ranch, Sim would 
surely be made foreman, and a more im- 
portant position did not lie along the 
Dolores. 

With these considerations Elaine sol- 
aced herself when her heart failed to be 
lapped with satisfaction in her lot. 
After all, she told herself, she probably 
had one of those solitary natures of 
which she had so often read—doomed to 
loneliness by its own beauty. She did 
not know that there is a _ loneliness 
of egoism more impenetrable than 
that of greatness. If Sim sometimes 
left her cold, if indeed he some- 
times made her yawn, she was of the 
opinion that any man would. Surely 
there was no other man of her acquaint- 
ance so good to look upon, set toward 
so prosperous a goal in life, so much 
in love—in short, so eminently desirable 
as a husband. 

She went on with her trousseau, flut- 
teringly pleased with her important posi- 
tion in the community. She sewed dili- 
gently on the flimsy finery which she 
copied from the fashion papers. She 
sighed sometimes to think that only Sim 
would see the inappropriate elegancies 
in the bare brown and violet distances 
where her life was to be passed; but the 
joy of making them, of showing them to 
the jealous girls of Silver, was not to 





be foregone for any considerations of 
final utility. 

When Sim was made foreman of the 
C-C outfit, a little while- before their 
wedding, her fancy took a joyous flight. 
Perhaps, since he was so able and ener- 
getic, he might some day achieve a posi- 
tion in the company. Perhaps some day 
he might become a cattle king. Then she 
would go East, would glitter in gorgeous 
frocks and jewels, would be admired and 
féted. It was not so bad an outlook! 

And meantime all the great bowl of 
the world among the hills was filled for 
Sim with adoration and vague dreams of 
a bliss won by the utter absorption of 
two hearts in each other. 

For ten days after their marriage, 
Elaine knew the full meaning of joy. 
For Sim had asked her, his voice thrill- 
ing with hope, which she would rather 
do—go at once to the cabin he had made 
habitable for her at the edge of the C-C 
ranch, or go to El Paso for his brief time 
of holiday. She had flung herself upon 
him with a little cry of happiness; she 
had never shown such an abandon of af- 
fection before. 

“Oh, Sim, Sim! ” she had cried. “ I’ve 
wanted to go to El Paso all my life!” 

And there, amid the noises and the 
sights; the shops, the people, the arri- 
ving and departing trains, the crude res- 
taurants, she had been very happy. She 
sarried away with her bubbling recollec- 
tions of pleasure vivid enough to make 
the journey back to Silver a pleasant 
one. Then, after they had rested a 
night, they climbed into the canopied 
wagon which was to bear them and their 
provisions home, and faced the climbing. 
winding, white road across the sands and 
toward the mountains. 

Sim looked at his wife with a swelling 
heart. He could searcely speak for ten- 
derness and thanksgiving. They were go- 
ing home, home, home, he and this living 
sunbeam, he and this sparkling rill, he 
and this fairy, this angel, this woman 
who was—marvel of marvels—to be for- 
a both worshiped and cherished by 
1im ! 

“Elaine, Elaine,” he whispered—he 
loved to say the name her novel-reading 
mother had bestowed upon her—“ Elaine, 
we’re going to our own home at last! 
Are you glad, little girl?” 

Elaine looked ahead at the undulating 
table-land with its sparse growths, at the 
misty hills which encircled it. She 
shivered a little. 

“Of course I’m glad,” she said a little 
petulantly. “T’ve never had a _ place 
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where I could have company in my life; 
there were always too many children at 
home. And now I can have some of the 
girls come and stay with me. And it'll 
be nice to sée Hester again—poor Hes- 
ter, what a pity she’s so plain! She 
won’t ever marry, I suppose. How far 
is our place from theirs?” 

“Fourteen miles,” said Sim. “ Not 
near enough for much running in and 
out with patterns and cooking rules, 
is it, little woman ? ” 

Elaine scowled for a second. Then she 
spoke with decision. 

“Well,” she said, “all I’ve got to say 
is, we’ve got to have lots of the girls 
from Silver come up and stay with me, 
just as soon as we get settled. Ugh!” 
She shuddered, but nestled closer to her 
husband as she did so. “It’s a lonely 
place, Sim. You'll have to be very nice 
to me, and let me do just what I please, 
to make up for it.” 

Sim looked hurt for a minute. Then 
he threw one arm over her shoulders and 
pulled her roughly to him, laughing, to 
mask hurt and anxiety. 

“Don’t you love me any longer?” he 
asked in half mirthful protest against 
her attitude. 

She shook herself free of his arm and 
answered: 

“ Of course, silly! But what has that 
to do with it?” 


IIT. 


For two weeks Sim had not been at 
home. He had been off on the trail of 
lost horses, lured hither and thither by 
reports of their appearance in this place 
and in that. He had been obliged to leave 
home suddenly, and he had not expected 
to be so long gone. Consequently he had 
made no provision for company for 
Elaine, now settling into the assured 
position of a six months’ bride. 

“Poor little girl!” he said remorse- 
fully, as he drove the spurs into his horse 
for the last spurt from the C-C head- 
quarters to his eabin, six miles down the 
range. “ Poor little girl! I hope she has 
been able to stand it!” 

His heart was beating tumultuously as 
he approached the cabin. He had all the 
young lover’s desire for the sight and 
presence of his beloved, and he had also 
the renewed sense of marvel that there 
should be waiting for him a radiant be- 
ing from regions beyond his experience. 
He was a confirmed idealist, and thus far 
the shortcomings in Elaine’s temper and 
affection had afflicted him with self-re- 
proachings rather than with any doubts 
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that she was the combination of angel 
and butterfly she had seemed to his first 
vision. 

The cabin came into sight, set in its 
small space of green. Sim gave much of 
his spare time to work on the place, and 
he employed a Mexican to attend to the 
tiny farming. He saw the laborer’s de- 
jected-looking pony in the corral, and 
down the fields the man himself, divert- 
ing the water from an irrigating ditch 
to a thirsty vegetable-bed. But no smoke 
curled from the chimney of the house, 
and the very door-yard seemed to him to 
have an abandoned air. 

Sim leaped from his horse and ran to 
the door, calling: 

“ Elaine, Elaine! 

There was no answer, and he hurried ° 
in. The stove was cold in the kitchen, 
the oil-clothed table had an-unused look, 
the very china on the paper-fringed 
shelves a forbidding aspect. He stum- 
bled quickly into the next room. The 
smooth counterpane, the unrumpled pil- 
lows, the neatly-arrayed bureau, the 
covered sewing machine, all proclaimed 
an absent housewife in the mysterious 
way in which inanimate things talk. 

He did not go on to the bare third room 
of the cabin—the prospective parlor, on 
the elaborate furnishing of which Elaine 
had set her heart. He went out and 
walked heavily down to the field where 
the Mexican labored among the water 
courses. Where, he asked the man, was 
his wife? 

“ Ah, buenas dias, senor! The sefora, 
she have gone to Silver for a visit. She 
go the day after you go, and she will 
come again when you send her word that 
you have come again. How do she go? 
She ride her pony. She say me to say 
you she stop the nights between with 
Sefiora Marsh and Sefiora Lewis.” 

Sim was not angry, but his disappoint- 
ment weighed leadenly upon him. Of 
course it had been natural for Elaine to 
go to her parents’ home, it had been 
proper, it had been right. This was a 
lonely place at best, for a thing of light 
and laughter like Elaine! 

He must try to do better for her. He 
must try to make up to her for all the 
gaiety she had sacrificed by marrying 
him. At that moment Sim thought of 
Silver, the hideous, parched little town 
of a railroad station, a few hotels, a few 
Chinese restaurants, + saloons, dance- 
halls, asylums, and a jail, as a spot of 
glittering attractions. 

Meanwhile the house was very dreary, 
and his arms were heavy with the baffled 
desire to hold his love in them. 
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The next day he manufactured an er- 
rand to Silver, and three days later he 
had his wife, full of animated reminis- 
cences and of somewhat impatient antic- 
ipations, at home again. 

The next time that Elaine played the 
runaway was during a round-up. Sim 
had provided against her loneliness this 
time. He had bidden her invite her sis- 
ter and her cousin to bear her company, 
and had paid their transportation in the 
slow stage that plied between Silver and 
the farthest points on the range. 

Elaine had pouted a little over the ar- 
rangement. She had implied that she 
would prefer visiting to being visited, 
but she had yielded the point without 
rebellion. Yet Sim came back to an 
empty house, notwithstanding her final 
acquiescence in his arrangements. 

He had ridden home after the rigors 
of the round-up, impatient with himself 
for not having sent word to Elaine to 
get rid of the guests before his return. 
He wanted to be with her alone in their 
home. And the place was empty. This 
time there was a note pinned to the 
kitchen shade. Elaine’s sister had been 
taken ill, it seemed, the day after her ar- 
rival, and the three girls had made their 
way back to Silver to see that she had 
proper medical care. That had been 
nearly a month ago, for the round-up 
had been a long one. 

On his way to Silver Sim revolved 
many things in his mind. He found that 
there was a great fear in his heart—not 
that Elaine would ever do anything more 
reckless than she had done, but the fear 
that he would not be able to hold her love. 
It was night when he reached this horror 
in his thoughts, and he was riding under 
great throbbing stars of fire and velvet. 
The country rose and dipped before him, 
wonderfully shadowed by the darkness 
and the reflections of the hills and table- 
lands. And in all the mystery of the sky 
and the night and the desert, there was 
but one question for him. He groaned as 
he realized it, and his forehead went for- 
ward until it rested upon the high pom- 
mel of his Mexican saddle. 

How could he hold his wife’s love? 

He reached Silver after dark the next 
night, to find Elaine and her sister— 
miraculously recovered—and her cousin, 
all busily engaged at a fair for the bene- 
fit of the hospital on the hill behind the 
town. There was plenty of bunting in 
the hall, and the tables were draped with 
colored cambrics and piled with tawdry 
gimeracks. All sorts of people paraded 
the room—cowboys in town for a day, 
miners, prospectors, the townspeople 
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themselves. From a saloon across the 
street the sounds of a cornet, fitfully 
blown, competed with a_ three-piece 
band in the hall. 

Sim stood at the doorway, and looked 
and listened with a sense of contrasts 
oppressing his heart. This—and the fiery 
stars of the wilderness! This—and the 
velvet shadows, vast and beautiful! This 
rattle—and the slow sweep of the moun- 
tain winds through the junipers and 
serub pines! He was inarticulate even in 
his mind, but that was what his sigh 
meant as he crossed the room to his wife. 

After a little grumbling, Elaine went 
home docilely enough. When Sim gave 
her some of the money he had been sa- 
ving to add to his private stock of cattle, 
and told her to buy a piano, she threw 
her arms around him in a great gust of 
affection. 

“Tt will be company for you,” said 
Sim wearily, “ when I have to be away.” 

“Yes, it will, and I'll learn to play you 
the gayest things. You know,” she added 
importantly, “I took piano lessons two 
years at the convent, though I didn’t go 
there to school. And oh, Sim, we’ll be 
the only people, except the Walkers, to 
have a piano on the whole range! ” 

“Yes,” agreed Sim without enthu- 
siasm. 

She took a great interest in her house 
for a few months after this. She prac- 
tised sentimental and commonplace 
tunes on her piano; she took to preserv- 
ing and jelly-making with great zest; 
she sewed and she talked interminably 
about what she would have in the parlor 
when she had money enough to furnish 
it. But at the end of four or five months 
she grew restless; the piano went un- 
opened for days at a time; she moped. 
Finally she told Sim that her cousin was 
to make a visit in Deming; might she 
not go also at the same time? 

Sim looked at her when she proffered 
the request. Her face was still a wild- 
rose face, her hair still scattered sun- 
beams as she moved, she still looked the 
embodiment of his ideals. He felt a 
brutal force of sheer love rising in him 
—the desire to smother her prettiness in 
‘an embrace, to deny her plea because he 
could not bear to have her out of sight of 
his eyes, out of reach of his arms. His 
hands clenched themselves for a second 
in the rush of the desire to crush her into 
an understanding of him, of his need for 
her, of his love for her. Then they 
dropped limply to his sides. 

“Why, yes, I reckon we can manage 
that,” he drawled, and as usual, when he 
granted her favors, she fell upon him 
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THE SUBJUGATION OF ELAINE. 












































FROM THAT MOMENT SIM BROWNLOW WAS NEVER AGAIN THE SAME MAN. 


with a little ery of genuine gratitude Silver and brought her up the range in 

and pleasure. a wagon piled with provisions. But a 

When she returned, Sim met her at few miles above the mining town of 
9M 
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Santa Anita, he turned off the familiar 
road. 

“Where are we going, Sim?” cried 
Elaine. 

“ You'll see,” said Sim, smiling cheer- 
fully and mysteriously. 

In among the hills lay a_ post-office 
“town ”"—half a dozen small ranches, 
one store, in which the post-office was 
situated, and the huddled heap of a Mex- 
ican village. Elaine watched her hus- 
band with eagerness. Before the neatest 
of the American houses—a _piazzaed 
adobe cottage, with corn-fields and 
peach-orehards green behind it, and a 
flower-bed bright in front of it—they 
paused. 

“Get down, darling,” whispered Sim, 
standing by Elaine’s horse, his arms 
ready to receive her as she dismounted. 
“Get down, and come into your new 
house.” 

Elaine slid down, wide-eyed and won- 
dering. When she heard that Sim had 
resigned his position as foreman of the 
C-C outfit and had hired this place to 
farm, she frowned in a puzzled way. 

“But why did you do it, Sim/” 
asked. 

“ Oh, T'll be my own master this way,” 
said Sim easily... “ And besides, there’s 
more going on here; it won’t be so lonely 
for you.” 

Elaine looked at him dubiously for a 
second. 

“Tf that was it,” she said, “why 
didn’t you move to Silver, or somewhere 
really lively?” 

But when she found how earefully he 
had arranged the house, how he had ae- 
tually bought for the long-talked-of par- 
lor the things she had suggested, she 
kissed him warmly. 

“Tl bet,” she said, “ that there’s not 
another place outside of Silver that has 
wall-paper in the parlor! And red ecur- 
tains—and even those pink econeh shells 
I’ve always wanted! Oh, Sim, you are a 
love! And I’m going to crochet a mat for 
that lamp at once.” 

IV. 

By the old premonition, Sim knew, as 
he rode down the hills toward his home, 
that it would be empty. He had been 
gone five days. It was the first time in a 
year that he had left his wife alone. He 
had been obliged to go this time, how- 
ever. He had not prospered so much as 
a rancher that he could afford to refuse 
to confer with the head of the C-C com- 
pany, who had come West to try to 
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smooth out various complications, most 
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of them due to the inefficiency and dis- 
honesty of the foremen who had followed 
Sim in quick succession. So he had left 
Elaine alone and had ridden back farther 
into the wilderness, to show the chief the 
company’s extensive possessions. Now 
he knew with an absolute surety of in- 
tuition that he approached an empty 
house. 

When he had satisfied himself that his 
premonition was correct, a grim look 
that Elaine had never seen.on his face 
‘ame over it. He moved about and pre- 
pared his own supper. He listened to the 
motherly woman from the next little 
place, who ran in with a pan full of bis- 
cuits and the information that Mrs. 
Brownlow had been so lonely three hours 
after her husband’s departure that she 
had gone down to her own folks in Silver. 
Then he¥sat on the piazza, his chair 
tipped back against the gray wall, and 
thought, still with the unfamiliar look on 
his face. 

The next day he rode away, not toward 
Silver, but toward the headquarters of 
the C-C company. 


When finally, after much activity, 
he rode into Silver and up to. the 
house of Elaine’s parents, it was to 


learn that she was. not there, had not 
been there. Elaine’s mother was panic- 
stricken, Elaine’s father irately apolo- 
getic, Elaine’s brood of sisters tremu- 
lous. Sim himself seemed.determined in 
a queer, unconcerned way.- 

“She’s done it once toe. often,” de- 
elared the father as Sim rode off. .“ Once 
too often, the little fool! He méans to 
kill her, and it’s what she déserves.” 

“Oh, father.”- seregmed ~ Elaine’s 
mother. “Our Elaine! . Kill her?” 

“ Oh, father! ” whimpered the brood of 
sisters, with the exception of. the-eldest. 

“Pshaw!” said that ‘astute young 
woman. “ Elaine ean wind him round her 
little finger? She always could. I guess 
that’s what makes her care so_ little 
about pleasing him.” 

It was in Deming that Sim found 
Elaine. The afternoon light was bright 
upon the main street_as he rode slowly 
along it. Before a window two girls 
stood, seanning the eurios inside. One 
of them wore a poppy-wreathed hat upon 
her golden braids and eurls, and trailed 
a pale green lawn frock through the 
dust. She flirted a parasol, and looked 
over her shoulder occasionally toward 
the loungers in front of a hotel on the 
other side of the way. 

At the sound of the pony’s hoofs along 
the road, she suddenly turned. Her hus- 
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band’s face, set in lines that she did not 
know, looked down upon her. Terror 
seized her at the sight of him, so clearly 
was it written in his eyes that he was 
come to have his own way at last. 

She picked up her flounces and started 
to run, clutching at her companion’s 
arm. The companion—it was the silly 
cousin—stared at her, then turned to 
stare at Sim, and then tried also to run. 

Sim urged his pony on to the pave- 
ment. The girls were at the door of the 
store as he leaned down and with a whirl 
of his supple arm gathered up the palpi- 
tating bunch of green lawn. He flung 
her brutally against his left shoulder, 
pulled her skirts down across the pom- 
mel, and rode down the street, indifferent 
to the hubbub behind him, the cries of 
the cousin, the call of the men. 

When Elaine dared to open her eyes, 
they dwelt upon a face almost new to her 
in its. sternness. He felt her tremble 
against him, and turned to look at her. 

“We'll get down here,” he said, reining 
up before a small hostelry on the out- 
skirts of the city. “ And I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

As they went in, she caught at his arm. 

“Sim, Sim,” she whispered, “you 
don’t think P’ve—I’ve done anything— 
anything wrong, do you?” 

“No,” said Sim roughly; “I don’t. 
Else we would not be talking in this 
world.” 

She shuddered and sighed, in a mix- 
ture of relief and apprehension; then she 
followed meekly whither he led. He 
closed the door of the room they entered. 

“Sit down,” he said, “ and listen.” 

She sank into a chair and watched 
him, quivering, cowed, but with a new 
sort of pride in him. 

“ve been a sort of slave to you, 
haven’t I?” he began. “Well, that’s done 
with. I’m your master now. I thought Pd 
married an angel. It took me a long 
time to find out that it was just a pretty, 
light-headed fool. A man can bow down 
before an angel, or a woman like one— 
except that there ain’t any such—but 
he’s got-to manage a fool. You’re com- 
ing back with me. Yow re coming back to 
the old C-C eabin; ’'m going with them 
again. You'll find the furniture moved 
back there, such of it as ain’t sold. 
You'll live there and stay there, ’tending 
to your duties as my wife. You'll never 
stir without my permission, youll never 
have any one there without my permis- 
sion. Tf you do, it won’t be just making 
a laughing-stock of you in the streets of 
Deming, like T did to-day. It will be 
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killing. I married you, thinking you 
quite something else than what you 
are. But I’m going to do my duty by 
you. I’m your husband, and ”—he leaned 
forward and seized her roughly by the 
wrists, forcing her to her knees before 
him—“ and your master. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The thrill that Elaine felt was not all 
of fear. An angel might need a worship- 
er, an equal might want a companion, 
but Elaine belonged irretrievably to the 
elass of women who must have tyrants 
and who are happiest with them. 

“Yes, Sim,” she whispered. 

“ Now go out and get your things to- 
gether and send them down to Wilson’s 
corral. There’s a wagon there to take us 
back. Then come back to me here. Don’t 
be more than half an hour.” 

He helped her roughly to her feet. 

“No, Sim,” she said, in reply to his 
last command. She went from the hotel, 
and he waited her return. The half hour 
was not all sped when she reappeared. 

““T am ready when you are,” she said. 

He looked at her, a fierce sense of 
power and domination in him. Never 
again, he knew, would he come to a de- 
serted house, or an unlit hearth. Never 
again would she demand the tinklings of 
the town to fill her ears. Henceforth his 
words would suffice for that; henceforth 
he, lord and master, would fill her uni- 
verse for her. It was good, it was the 
best that was left for them both. Then 
he sighed for the old dream of the 
ethereal, the celestial being to be rever- 
enced and loved. 

Elaine heard the sigh. Her eyes 
clouded with a sudden fear. 

“Sim,” she begged, crossing’ the room 
to him, “Sim, don’t. you*leve me any 
longer—a little, Sim?” ; 

The. master looked. at his slave—pink 
and white and gold as on the day when 
she had been his star maiden. And now 
a woman’s new-found soul. of love and 
fear darkened her eyes. 

“For if you don’t,” went on the slave, 
a little shaken, but bravely struggling 
through her speech, “if you don’t—you 
might as well kill me now!” 

He caught her to him and kissed the 
fright from her eyes. After all, a wife 
was better than a domesticated goddess 
or a cringing follower, and he felt that 
he had won a wife. 

“We'll have a holiday before we go 
back to work,” he told her by and by. 
“ Home or—El Paso?” 

“Home!” she eried. “Home! Oh, 
Sim, nowhere else but there! ” 
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A NEW EPOCH IN GRAND OPERA. ple of music was inaugurated October 

It is something of a coincidence that 22, 1883, with Gounod’s “ Faust,” having 
just twenty years from the date of its Campanini in the title réle, Christine 
first opening, the Metropolitan Opera Nilsson for Marguerite, Del Puente as 
Ifouse should enter on a new phase of Valentine, and Mme. Schalehi for Siebel. 
its existence. New York’s famous tem- Henry E. Abbey, regarded in those days 












































MAUDE FEALY, TO BE STARRED AS AN INGENUE BY C. B. DILLINGHAM AND FRANK L. PERLEY, 
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From her latest thotograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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as the Napoleon of managers, was the 
director of the enterprise. It was an 
open secret that the structure had been 
built simply because certain new million- 
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both troupes, and at the end of his first 
season Abbey retired with a tremendous 
deficit. His personal loss was made 
good by a testimonial benefit tendered to 









































LOUISE HOMER, PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO IN THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 


aires failed to secure at the old Academy 
the conspicuous boxes they desired. 
That is why the new house contains no 
proscenium boxes. 

The second opera of the 1883 season 
was “Lueia di Lammermoor,” which 
served to introduce to the American 
public a new singer in the person of 
Marcella Sembrich. Colonel Mapleson 
was still down at the Academy with his 
rival operatic organization. It was 
quite impossible for the town to support 


him in the spring of ’84. It was Abbey 
who first brought over Bernhardt. 
After that, for seven years the house 
Was given over to the German element 
under the business management of Mr. 
Edmund Stanton, representing the stock- 
holders, and with the artistic leadership 
of Leopold Damrosch, founder of the 
New York Symphony and Oratorio So- 
cieties. When Dr. Damrosch died, he 
left his conductor’s baton to his son 
Walter, then barely twenty. Besides Dr. 
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Damrosch, of those prominently identi- 
fied with the Metropolitan’s history, Mr. 
Abbey and Mr. Stanton have both passed 
away. 
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years after its first opening, the Metro- 
politan had another house-warming to 
celebrate a new stage and a redecorated 
auditorium. That winter was ‘made 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, A FLOWER MAIDEN IN THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA ‘COMPANY’S 


PRODUCTION OF 


““ PARSIFAL.” 


From her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 


The German régime came to an end 
in the spring of 791, to be sueceeded, in 
the following autumn, by opera in 
French and Italian, under Abbey and 
Grau. There was one successful season, 
and great preparations had been made 
for the next, when in the middle of sum- 
mer a fire broke out on the stage, com- 
pletely gutting it and causing the house 
to stand idle for an entire twelvemonth. 
Thus it came about that precisely ten 





memorable by the American débuts of 
Calvé, Melba, Eames, and the brothers 
De Reszke. 

After Mr. Abbey’s death, Maurice 
Grau assumed the sole management of 
the opera, a German repertoire was add- 
ed, and for the first time the house was 
made to show a financial balance at the 
end of the season. There was one year 
when no opera was given, and it is note- 
worthy that the winter following was the 
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ambitious to remain long in anything 
like a subordinate position, and in a very 
few years we. find him manager of a Ger- 
man theater of his own in the metropo- 
lis, the Irving Place. This house is 
noted for the thorough manner in which 
its plays are rehearsed—which means 
something, when it is remembered that 
in one season as many as seventy differ- 
ent pieces are produced on its stage. It 
was at the Irving Place that “Old 
Heidelberg” and “ At the White Horse 
Tavern ” were first brought out in Amer- 
iea. 

Mr. Conried’s company for his open- 
ing season at the Metropolitan—inau- 
gurated on November 23d—includes 
such stars from the Grau roster as Calvé 
and Sembrich, the ever-reliable “little 
Bauermeister,” Milka Ternina, who is to 
be the prima donna in “ Parsifal,” and, 
among the men, Scotti, Pol Plancon, Dip- 
pel, and Van Rooy. But there will be no 
De Reszke. The new lights are Aino 
Ackté, the Finnish prima donna, late of 
the Paris Opéra; Olive Fremstad, the 
American contralto with a European 
reputation in Wagner repertory; and 
Enrico Caruso, the Italian tenor who 





ELLA DAINCOURT, A TEA GIRL IN “ THREE LITTLE 
MAIDS.” 


From a photograph by Beaufort, Birmingham. 


most brilliant in the Metropolitan’s his- 
tory. Mr. Grau retired last spring, not 
because of difficulty in carrying on the 
enterprise, but for purely personal rea- 
sons connected with his health. Among 
the men considered for the vacant post, 
besides Mr. Conried, were Walter Dam- 
rosch and Bandmaster Duss. 

When the Metropolitan opened in 
1883, |Heinrich Conried was artistic 
manager at the Casino, across the street, 
busily engaged in staging operas like 
“ Nanon,” “ Amorita,” and “ The Gypsy 
Baron.” He might have been more than 
mildly astonished had any one told him 
then that in twenty years he would be 
at the head of the most notable grand 
opera company in the world. He is an 
Austrian by-birth, and forty-three years 
old. His father was a manufacturer of 
varns, but young Conried beeame stage- 
struck early in life, and was but seven- 
teen when he first trod the boards, speak- 
ing a prologue in a Vienna theater. He 
came to New York in 1878, with the late 
Adolph Neuendorff, at that time man- 
ager of the Germania Theater,now Tony 
Pastor’s. Conried beeame stage man- 
ager of the Germania, but he was too 
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VERA VALLIS, A VILLAGE GIRL IN “THREE 
LITTLE MAIDS.” 


From a photograph by Fry, Brighton. 
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MARCELLA SEMBRICH, A STAR IN THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From her latest phvtograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 


made a hit last summer in London, at 
Covent Garden. 

Of course there is the usual promise 
of novelties during the season, the king- 


pin of these being the first performance 
outside of Bayreuth of Wagner’s last 
work, “ Parsifal.” Frau Wagner’s pro- 
test against Mr. Conried’s presentation 
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JULIA 


MARLOWE, 


WHO HAS RETIRED UNTIL NEXT SEASON, WHEN SHE WILL STAR WITH 
IN SHAKESPEARE. 
From her latest photograph by Sands & Brady, Providence. 
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of this festival drama has by this time Christmas, at five o’clock in the after- 
carried particulars of the affair to the ‘noon. At the close of the ‘first-act there 
uttermost limits of the musical world. will be an intermission of an hour and 
In fact, the thing has been so well ad- three-quarters for ‘dimner, after which 


















































MABEL MCKINLEY, A STAR IN VAUDEVILLE. 


From a photografh by Hall, New York. 


vertised in advance that the prices of the performance will be resumed, to end 
orchestra chairs for single performances about eleven. Late comers will not be 
have been doubled, costing ten dollars admitted until the close of the aet, and 
each. applause will not be in order during the 

The first presentation of “ Parsifal” proceedings. Other presentations of the 
is billed to oceur on the day before work are booked to follow on the next 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI, BARITONE IN THE CONRIED GRAND ANTON VAN ROOY, AMFORTAS IN THE CONRIED 


OPERA 


From a photograph—Cofyright by Dupont, New York. 


four successive Thursdays, at the same 


hour. 

Herr Alois 
3urgstaller, the 
Parsifal, was in 
Mr. Grau’s com- 
pany last season, 
and is a dyed-in- 
the-wool Wagner- 
ian singer, so to 
speak, having 
done all his study- 
ing in Bayreuth, 
under the direc- 
tion of Frau 
Wagner’s’ oper- 
atie training- 
sehool. Anton 
Van Rooy, to 
whom has been in- 
trusted the bass 
role, Amfortas, is 
a native of Rot- 
terdam, where he 
was engaged in 
business until he 
was twenty-six. 
He is thirty-three 
now, and has 
sung Amfortas in 
Bayreuth. 

A notable fea- 


COMPANY. 


“ PARSIFAL.” 


From a photograph—Cofyright by Dupont, New Vork. 


ture of “ Parsifal” will be the presence 


of some well-known people in the chorus 





























JACK TAYLOR, WHO IS OBERON, KING OF THE FAIRIES, 
IN “A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON.” 
From a phetograph by Hall, New York. 


of flower maidens. 
Among them may 
be mentioned 
Fanchon Thomp- 
son, who has sung 
at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, 
and who made 
that frightful 
fiasco with the 
Savage company 
in “Carmen” at 
the Metropolitan 
a few seasons 
ago; also Camille 
Seygard, Selma 


Kronold, and 
Mareia Van 
Dresser. 


Miss Van 
Dresser has had a 
rather unusual 
and interesting 
pareer. Origi- 
nally a Memphis 
girl, and gifted 
with a strong con- 
tralto voice, she 
went to Chicago 
with a letter to 
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Will Davis, husband of Jessie Bartlett Little Lambs,” which he never produced; 
Davis and manager of the Columbia but she went on as the Countess Charkoff 
Theater. She was subsequently engaged in “ The Great Ruby” at half an hour’s 
by the Bostonians as understudy to Mrs. notice, taking Blanche Bates’ réle, a 
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MRS. LANGTRY, STARRING’ THROUGH’ AMERICA IN “MRS. DEERING’S DIVORCE,” A 
COMEDY BY A NEW WRITER. 
From her latest photograph by the Burr Mcintosh Studio, New York. 


CLEVER 


Davis, and frequently sang the latter’s part Miss Bates played at only two per- 
parts in “ Robin Hood” and “ The Sere-  formances. 

nade.” She was secured by Augustin Miss Van Dresser went back to the 
Daly for the musical comedy “Three Bostonians the next season, but the fol- 
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ALICE FISCHER, STARRING IN “ WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH SUSAN? 


+o” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York, 


lowing winter she surprised everybody 
by turning up as another villainess 
—the: Princess of Eboli, with Viola 
Allen in “In the Palace of the King.” 
Two seasons ago she supported Otis 
Skinner in the title réle of “ Francesca 
da Rimini.” Last winter she was not 
seen at all, preferring to study with a 
view to devoting herself to grand opera, 
in which she has now begun at the foot 
of the ladder, being one of the pupils in 
what is known as the Conried School of 
Opera at the Metropolitan. 

Antonio Scotti, the well-known bari- 
tone, was born at Naples in 1866, and 
studied with a niece of the famous vio- 
linist Paganini. He has sung at Rome, 


Madrid, Moscow, and in South America, 
and at the Metropolitan under Mr. 
Grau, followed Maurel as Falstaff. 
Louise Homer, the contralto, is an 
American from Pennsylvania, but her 
engagement with the Grau forces in 
1900 was her first public appearance in 
her own country. Camille Seygard, the 
soprano, is also a hold-over from Grau. 
Milka Ternina’s début in this country oc- 
curred in 1896, with Walter Damroseh’s 
company, which had a brief season at 
the Academy of Music. At that time 
Mme. Ternina sang, of the Wagner 
repertory, Hlsa in “ Lohengrin,” Eliza- 
beth in “ Tannhiauser,” Brunnhilde in 
“Die Walkure,”’ and Leonore in Bee- 
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thoven’s solitary opera, “ Fidelio.” She 
made a striking suecess with the Grau 
forces as Isolde in the spring of 1900. 
She was born among the eastern spurs of 
the Alps, in Croatia, forty years ago, and 
her first appearance took place at Leip- 
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sic in 1883 as Elizabeth. For four years 
she was the prima donna in Bremen. 


A REAL STAR IN THE VAUDEVILLE FIRMAMENT. 
Although Shakespeare questioned it, 
there is a good deal in a name. When an 






































CLARA BLANDICK, LEADING WOMAN WITH KYRLE BELLEW IN “ RAFFLES.” 


From a ph 


tograph b 


, New York. 
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MARGARET ROBINSON, 
AND NOW 


IN 


AN AMERICAN ACTRESS LAST SEEN HERE IN “A BRACE OF PARTRIDGES,” 


ENGLAND. 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


entertainment consisting of various 
turns by different people was known as 
“variety ” it was regarded as of little 
higher grade than that which oceupied 
the stages of the dime museums, divi- 
ding attention with the freaks. But 
about ten years ago Mr. Keith and Mr. 
Proctor took a hand in the game, made 
the performances continuous, and, most 


of 


oe 


brilliant stroke all, sueeceeded in 
changing the term “ variety ” to “ vaude- 
ville.’ which, by the way, is no more 
deseriptive of the thing than was the 
misnomer “depot,” which for so long 
kept the better word “station” out of uses 
in this country. However, as “ vaude- 
ville,’ variety acts have come to rank 
as the best-paid work in the profession. 
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and some of our best-known players 
nowadays have graduated from what in 
London would be called the “halls.” 
Among them may be named Cecilia Lof- 
tus, now leading woman with Sothern; 
Weber & Fields, the Rogers Brothers, 
the Four Cohens, and so on. And cer- 
tain stars in the so-called legitimate, 
having been tempted into vaudeville by 
the big prices offered, refuse all induce- 
ments to go back again—as, for in- 
stance, Pauline Hall, who recently 
turned a deaf ear to Francis Wilson’s 
entreaties that she would become his 
Erminie again. 

The present winter sees on the vaude- 
ville stage no less distinguished a per- 
sonage than a niece of the late President 
of the United States. But Mabel Mc- 
Kinley has much more than her famous 
uncle’s prestige to speak for her. Gifted 
with a good voice of remarkable com- 
pass, she adds thereto abilities of no 
mean order as a composer, for it is an 
open secret that the name “ Vivian 
Grey,” on sheet music, stands for Miss 
McKinley. Her latest composition, the 
taking “Anona,” is now being played 
and sung all over the land, and readers 
of Tut Munsey may be glad to see in 
this number a portrait of the talented 
author. 


ey 


MAUDE ADAMS’ NEW PLAY AND SOME OTHERS. 

Clara Blandick, whose portrait is pre- 
sented herewith, is new to the metropoli- 
tan stage, but was fortunate enough to 
appear there in one of the few successes 
of this disastrous season. The daughter 
of a Massachusetts sea captain, she was 
born on the other side of the world while 
her father’s vessel lay in Hongkong 
harbor. After a road experience she 
reached New York early in the autumn 
at the old Academy as Glory Quayle in 
“The Christian,” to the John Storm of 
Edward Morgan. She was_ speedily 
promoted, however, to be Kyrle Bellew’s 
leading woman in “ Raffles.” She enacts 
Gwendolin Conron, the girl who loses her 
heart to the amateur cracksman, and 
casts in her lot with his in spite of all, 
after one of the cleverest surprises in 
stageland. 

In fact, this very tip end of Mr. 
Bellew’s play has perhaps done more 
than all the rest of the piece to give it 
the vogue it enjoys. The critics thought- 
fully told of it without disclosing 
just what it was, and those who saw for 
themselves experienced such a curious 
sensation that they bade their friends 
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go and enjoy a real dramatic novelty. 
And in very truth it must be a sensation 
of some sort that enables a New York 
manager to fill his house this winter. A 
list of the so-called Broadway theaters 
open for business at this writing foots up 


to twenty-three, as against seventeen 
West End houses of corresponding 


standing in London. . 

Not only must the new theaters con- 
tend with one another and the old houses, 
but no miracle has been achieved by 
which competent playwrights can be 
turned out to provide material for the 
extra stages. There was poverty in this 
direction before; now actual dearth ex- 
ists. By a singular fatality, plays have 
failed more swiftly during the past three 
months than ever before. Take for ex- 
ample the week in which Maude Adams 
returned to the beautiful New Empire, 
after a year’s absence from the foot- 
lights. Hers was one of four productions 
new to Broadway. To the Knickerbocker 
came Forbes Robertson and his wife, 
Gertrude Elliott, in their much-vaunted 
London success, a dramatization of 
Kipling’s “ Light That Failed.” But the 
public failed to indorse the English ver- 
dict, and small wonder, as the piece is 
thin, talky, and morbid, with only one or 
two strong dramatic moments. 

Miss Adams was more fortunate the 
next evening, for although “ The Pretty 
Sister of Jose” is slight, most of it is 
cheerful, and it gives this tremendously 
popular young actress something alto- 
gether different from anything she has 
ever had. This, by the way, seems to have 
been Charles Frohman’s policy through- 
out in selecting her vehicles. 
“T’ Aiglon” was in almost. startling 
contrast to Lady Babbie, and the heroine 
of “Quality Street,” in turn, a far ery 
from the son of the first Napoleon. 

Now it is as a Spanish girl that Miss 
Adams comes before us; she sings— 
charmingly, too—and dances and coquets 
deliciously, playing with her lover as a 
cat does with a mouse, till she goes too 
far and drives him away—to her speedy 
regret. This gives the opportunity for 
the emotional note, of which most ac- 
tresses are so fond; but here both Miss 
Adams and her playwright, Mrs. Burnett, 
were least satisfying. Nevertheless, 
“The Pretty Sister of Jose” did the 
banner business. of the metropolis, for 
a time. 

far different, alas, was the outcome 
of the Wednesday night production in 
the week under discussion. This brought 
Arthur Byron forward at the Savoy 
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as a star in Clyde Fitch’s “Major 
Andre.” It was only a year ago that 
Mr. Byron essayed the heights with 
another semi-military drama, “ Petti- 
coats and Bayonets,’ and came a crop- 
per. He had no better luck with “ Major 
Andre,” which lasted him a bare ten 
nights and was then ingloriously retired. 
Mr. Byron went West, to rejoin Mary 
Mannering’s company, in which he 
sought refuge after his last year’s disas- 
ter. 

By an odd coincidence Mr. Fitch can 
now be credited with making one of the 
biggest hits and one of the most pro- 
nounced failures of the season, in the 
shape of “Her Own Way” for Maxine 
Elliott and “ Major Andre” for Byron. 

The fourth production in the week re- 
ferred to was of the light opera class, 
bringing Grace Van Studdiford in stellar 
form to the Lyric, one of New York’s 
four new playhouses. “Red Feather” 
proved, like other pieces of the sort, to 
possess a mediocre book and enjoyable 
music, together with the most luxurious 
scenic and costuming outfit thus far put 
on view. These latter features, combined 
with Miss Van Studdiford’s fine voice, 
captured the public and made “Red 
Feather” comfortably successful. The 
score is quite the most tuneful one 
Reginald DeKoven has turned out since 
“Robin Hood.” It was high time that 
Mr. DeKoven did something to redeem 
his many subsequent failures. Perhaps 
he made a special effort in the case of 
“Red Feather,” as it was to go into the 
theater of which he himself is the pro- 
prietor. 

His collaborator in “Robin Hood,” 
Harry B. Smith, has not been so fortu- 
nate in halting himself on the downgrade. 
In “ Babette ” he came in for a greater 
slating than usual, and that is saying 
much, At this rate, managers will soon 
be driven to announcing, as a bait to the 
public, that their libretto is not by Harry 
B. Smith. However, the public seems just 
now to eare little who makes the book of 
a light opera, if only the composer and 
the costumer are up to the mark, for 
“Babette” has repeated the success of 
“Red Feather.” And like the latter 
opera, it served to introduce another 
woman star into the lyric firmament. 
Fritzi- Scheff, late with the Grau Grand 
Opera Company, stepped at once into 
favor, and has drawn such crowded 
houses that managers will be scanning 
the Conried forces with an eye for more 
pickings of the same sort. 

Victor Herbert furnished the music 


for “Babette.” Oddly enough, it is 
more like “ Robin Hood ” in form than is 
“Red Feather.” This does not in any 
sense imply a charge of plagiarism, but 
merely refers to the style of a few of the 
most popular numbers, such as a song for 
Eugene Cowles and a chorus of clock- 
makers, suggestive of the tinkers in 
Sherwood Forest. But Cowles and the 
music are not the only reminders of 
“Robin Hood” in “ Babette.” An im- 
portant part is taken by Josephine Bart- 
lett, who is a sister of Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, and who enacted Dame Durden 
with the Bostonians for more perform- 
ances than perhaps she would like to 
count. 


AGAIN THE DRAMATIZED BOOK. 

A good deal was said in this depart- 
ment last month on the subject of the 
dramatized novel. It appears there are 
still texts for remarks on the same 
theme, for meanwhile three more have 
proved how vain is the effort of the man- 
agers to extract milk from a cocoanut 
that has long since dried up. 

Close on the heels of the Kipling fiasco, 
of which mention has already been made, 
came a tumble for another English writer 
in stage garb. This time it was Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, with her “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” adapted for the footlights by 
the same bungling hand that wrought 
havoe with “The Light That Failed.” 
Poor Fay Davis, the clever Boston girl 
about whose London triumphs we heard 
so much before we were allowed to see 
her work, went down in the collapse of 
“Lady Rose.” Her acting came in for 
sharp criticism, while only last season, 
when she supported Faversham in “ Im- 
prudence,” she was accounted the main- 
stay of the piece. As quickly as possible 
a new play was put in rehearsal, this time 
not a dramatized novel, but “ The White- 
washing of Julia.” 

“ Julia” is by a real playwright, Henry 
Arthur-Jones. When brought out in Lon- 
don, the piece failed to set the Thames 
afire, but touched a match to the tempers 
of its author and of Mr. Walkly, the 
eritic of the London Times, who have 
been at loggerheads ever since. However, 
it is admitted that Mr. Arthur-Jones, as 
he calls himself nowadays, does know how 
to write a play,as witness “The Masquer- 
aders,” “ The Liars,” “ The Maneuvers of 
Jane,” and several others. This in itself 
is a comforting assurance in these days, 
when if a manager does but know that 
the author of a book is a well-advertised 
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person, he cares not who pitchforks it on 
the boards. 


The third in this series of misfits is of « 


native origin, for Onoto Watanna (now 
Mrs. Babcock), author of the story, “A 
Japanese Nightingale,” is more Ameri- 
ean than she is Japanese. The drama- 
tizer was William Young, who did a sim- 
ilar service for “Ben Hur.” The result 
is surprising. Instead of a clever story 
set against a succession of beautiful pic- 
tures in the land of the cherry-bloom, we 
have the crudest of melodramatic shows, 
utilizing devices so ancient that Third 
Avenue has long since forsworn them. 

Even this might have been endured 
for the sake of the scenery, much of 
which was really beautiful, had not mys- 
tification succeeded to surprise. After 
many long speeches that tell nothing of 
moment, there is a sudden excitement, 
and down comes the curtain, while not a 
soul in the house has the least idea why 
the people on the stage have been so 
wrought up. Nor is the matter explained 
in the next act, when there is more mys- 
terious running back and forth and pre- 
monitions of dire doings. Not until the 
evening is about half over is the audience 
taken into the playwright’s confidence. 
This transgresses a fundamental rule of 
dramatic writing. 

There was no star in “A Japanese 
Nightingale,” but extraneous interest 
was imparted to the cast from the fact 
that Margaret Illington, the imperson- 
ator of the title rdéle, was married to 
Daniel Frohman soon after the play 
opened at Daly’s, one of his two New 
York theaters. The leading man was the 
lately quenched star, Orrin Johnson, 
with Vincent Serrano, so often reported 
as engaged to Annie Russell, in the part 
of a semi-Americanized Jap. May Buck- 
ley, as a sort of watch dog Japanese serv- 
ant, did the best acting of the piece— 
which reealls the fact that she scored 
heavily in that little Chinese trifle, “ The 
First Born,” some half dozen years ago. 


ANOTHER DOWNING OF SHAKESPEARE. 

It is to be recorded that a grand com- 
bination of Shakespeare, a gorgeous 
brand-new playhouse, a popular come- 
dian, good music, and marvelous stage 
effects failed to awaken popular inter- 
est in New York. Now, more than ever, 
will the master-dramatist spell “ paper” 
and poverty to the managerial mind, for 
N. C. Goodwin, with all of Klaw & Er- 
langer’s mighty resources at his back, 
could not make “ A Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream” fill the New Amsterdam 
Theater, which it was selected to open 
on October 26. A pity ’tis, too, for the 
production was a beautiful one, and, in 
the main, well acted by a carefully 
chosen cast. But the dear public was too 
busy crowding into the Majestic to see 
the drivel put forth under the name of 
“Babes in Toyland” even to sample the 
goods offered with the Shakespeare hall- 
mark. Yet, did they but realize it, in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” they 
might have found equally fine electric 
effects, a no less magnificent mounting, 
and a story that at least had point, even 
if it was written three hundred years 
ago. There is comedy, too, lots of it, 
including a wonderful donkey’s head on 
Nat Goodwin’s shoulders, which would 
please the children as much as the but- 
terflies and bears in “ Toyland.” In addi- 
tion to all this, the performance was 
graced with all the melodious Men- 
delssohn music. 

But it was a Shakespeare show. Some- 
how the New York public has imbibed 
the notion that Shakespeare is “slow,” 
and only attends his performance when 
lured by the bait of a favorite romantic 
actor, like Sothern. And yet, in the 
dearth of new plays, the actors must 
come to the bard of Avon. Viola Allen 
has already sought refuge in “ Twelfth 
Night,” and it will be interesting to 
note whether she succeeds in drawing 
the multitude when she reaches the cap- 
ital of American stageland. Next season 
Julia Marlowe will turn in the same di- 
rection, as she is booked to become a co- 


star with Sothern in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Hamlet,” and so on. 
Nat Goodwin, meanwhile, has pur- 


chased from Milton Royle the rights to 
his farce “My Wife’s Husbands.” A 
long step, and searcely an upward one, 
from Shakespeare to Royle! 


SUCCESSES IN A FOREST OF 
FAILURES. 

Once again has comedy won out. As 
usual, the managers have been experi- 
menting with problem plays, the ever- 
lasting dramatized novel, the Revolu- 
tionary melodrama, and the silly farce. 
They seem strangely reluctant to act on 
the lessons of the past and give the pub- 
lie that for which it is always hungering 
—something legitimate to laugh at. One 
of the fresh winners in this field was 
found in.“ The Admirable Crichton,” 


WELCOME 


which brought Gillette as the first new 
attraction to be seen in the handsome 
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New Lyceum. This clever fantasy of 
Barrie’s was noticed, with respect to its 
London presentation, in these pages last 
October. It only remains, therefore, to 
say that Gillette fitted capitally into the 
part of the wonderful butler, and that 
the people have taken to the piece with 
unalloyed delight. 

The other comedy hit was George 
Ade’s “County Chairman,” which du- 
plicated at Wallack’s the success of his 
“Sultan of Sulu” and made the play- 
goers forgive him for “Peggy from 
Paris.” The latter, it now appears, was 
a “fust offense” as Wilson would say, 
having been written for amateur produc- 
tion years ago. “The County Chair- 
man” is altogether an unusual play, not 
easily falling into any regulation cate- 
gory, for it is neither rural, although of 
the country, nor wholly political, as its 
title would imply. The thread of plot is 
slender, and yet the interest of the au- 
dience never slackens for an instant, so 
cleverly have the character types been 
sketched by the author and so skilfully 
conveyed to the stage by Henry W. Sav- 
age’s company. 

The County Chairman is Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, now in a success for the first time 
this century, for it was in 1899 that he 
made his hit in “Why Smith Left 
Home.” He is “rooting” for Tillford 
Wheeler,. his young law partner, who has 
received the dark horse nomination for 
State’s attorney, but is in love with the 
daughter of the opposition candidate. 
Almost each of the twenty-two char- 
acters is a distinct Hoosier type, and the 
suspense over what each will say next is 
as provocative of interest as if the piece 
had a plot tinged thickly with “ thrill- 
ers.” There is space to name here but 
one of them—WNSassafras Livingston, the 
“local touch of color,” played inimit- 
ably by that past master in darky de- 
lineation, Willis P. Sweatnam. He takes 
one back to the good old days of the 
negro minstrel, when no one dreamed 
that cakewalks were to become the rage 
in Paris. 


SOME INTERESTING POINTS OF COMPARISON. 

It was an odd shifting of the booking 
kaleidoscope that brought James K. 
Hackett to the Manhattan Theater in 
“John Ermine of the Yellowstone ” im- 
mediately after Hobart Bosworth and 
“Marta of the Lowlands” had left that 
house. When Hackett’s arrangements 


were made last spring, he expected to 
> “ - ] ‘ ”, 
produce “ Alexander the Great”; but 
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following close on this announcement 
of the young star’s plans another firm 
also proclaimed that they were going to 


* . . 
do the mighty Alexander, too. As his- 
torical personages cannot be _ copy- 


righted, Mr. Hackett determined not to 
advertise a rival’s wares; so he com- 
pletely altered his intentions, and ac- 
cepted a play made from Frederic Rem- 
ington’s Western novel by Louis Evan 
Shipman, who wrote “D’Arcy of the 
Guards” two seasons ago for Henry 
Miller. 

Meantime Mr. Fiske, manager of the 
Manhattan, carried out his, scheme of 
following his wife with a production of 
a Spanish play by Angel Guimera. In 
this case there was no star on the pro- 
gram, but after the first performance 
everybody was talking of the excellent 
work done by Hobart Bosworth as the 
mountain goat-herd. One critic even 
went so far as to assert that the play 
should have been ealled, not “ Marta of 
the Lowlands,” but “ Manelich of the 
Mountaintops.” The Marta was created 
at the Manhattan by Corona Riccardo, 
who was also the original Jras in “ Ben 
Hur.” The part was done very accept- 
ably, although some of the reviewers 
were ungracious enough to intimate that 
Miss Riccardo was too stout. But inside 
of a fortnight she was mysteriously shot, 
and Fernanda Elliscu, once the down- 
trodden boy Micah Dow in “ The Little 
Minister,” took her place. On the play’s 
tour, Mr. Bosworth and Miss Elliseu are 
featured jointly. 

But to the connection between Mr. 
Bosworth and Mr. Hackett. The leading 
réles in the two plays are a good deal 
alike, but the Spanish type is by far the 
stronger. At any rate, it is so well done 
by Mr. Bosworth that it has lifted him 
into the class of actors who are at once 
recognized as soon as the name is seen 
on a bill. On the other hand, the moun- 
taineer brought up among the Indians, 
as depicted by Mr. Hackett, is of the 
sounding brass and tinkling eymbal 
order. He does not compel your inter- 
est, as does Manelich, the goat-herd, but 
the playwright continually thrusts him 
at you as if otherwise you would not 
realize that he was the hero of the piece, 
to say nothing of being the star on the 
playbill. The réle will add nothing to 
Hackett’s artistic reputation, while that 
of the mountain giant will make that of 
Bosworth. Neither play, as it happened, 
proved to be a popular metropolitan hit. 
In fact, Hackett has already shelved 
“ John Ermine.” 
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TAKING HER AT HER WORD. 


Frances, when the fields still shimmered 


With the sheen of daisy white, 
And poor urbans fairly simmered 

Every day and many a night, 
You declared one blue and gold day 

Making me most blue of men!— 
It would be a very cold day 

When you spoke to me again. 
Your revenge has been most thorough, 

And the time has come to speak; 
There is snow in every furrow, 

There is ice upon the creek! 





Trifling was the provocation, 
And I doubt that you can now 
Say what act or observation 
Caused our lamentable row. 
Criticized your rowing! Did I? 
How could I have been so mean? 
Like to hurt you! Heaven forbid! I 
Couldn’t and find life serene. 
Fan, the afternoon’s just nice for 
Skating. Let us go, but pique 
Leave at home, and thaw your ice, for 
There is plenty on the creek! 
Edward W. Barnard. 





A LAY OF THE R. F. D. 


TueERE’s heaps of changes come, of late, 
around ol’ Nasby’s Station; 
’Pears like they try to keep up with the 

balance of the nation. 
They’ve laid these ce-ment sidewalks 
down acrost the ol’ hog-wallers, 
Aw’ trolley-cars go zippin’ up the hills 
an’ down the hollers. 
The town pump’s took out long ago, an’, 
through the young folks’ naggin’, 
They’ve shet the ol’ postoffis up an’ put 
it in a waggin. 


The other things wuz bad enough—the 
patent mower’s rattle, 

Aw’ all this gol-blamed barbled wire, a 
cuttin’ up the cattle; 

The hitch-rack gone, an’ in its place a 
“public feedin’ stable”; 

But us ol’ chaps could stand it all, as 
long as we wuz able 

To yarn, while waitin’ fer the mail—it 
kep’ the time from draggin’; 

But now they’ve took the offis out an’ 

put it in a waggin! 





I tell you, there wuz sollum looks when 
we heard it wuz comin’; 

It kinder seemed as ef it stopped the 
very bees from hummin’. 

The youngsters an’ the wimmen-folks, 
they laffed at our “ fool notion,” 

Aw’ ‘lowed we’s “cloggin’ pro-gress” 
with our “fogyish commotion.” 

3ut us—we knowed, without them times, 
the days ’ud go a laggin’ 

With that ol’ postoffis shet up an’ put 
into a waggin! 


Why, how on airth kin we keep track of 
one another’s capers, 

Er hear all of the gossip that ain’t in 
the city papers? 

*Bout all the fun us ol’ uns had wuz 
getherin’ ’round at Nas’s, 

Aw’ swoppin’ lies—pertendin’ that we'd 
come fer soap er ‘lasses. 

I vum, I’ve squatted ’round down there 
till both my knees wuz baggin’, 

But now they’ve took the offis out an’ 
put it in a waggin. 


I reckon that the good ol’ times is gone 
fer good an’ ever, 

An’ I wisht I’'d went with ’em, fer I can’t 
git used—no, never— 

To all these blame contraptions that the 
new times is a bringin’— 

Th’ tellyphone, an’ tellygraft, an’ trolley- 
wires a singin’. 

But uv all these, the thing that at my 
very heart’s a-draggin’ 

Wuz when they closed the postoffis an’ 
put it in a waggin! 


Frank Glover Heaton. 





AT OLD ST. MARRK’S. 


Ou, it’s brown old St. Mark’s, with its 
girdle of sod, 

Toward whose entrance I fain on the Sab- 
bath would plod! 

“ She'll be there! She’ll be there!” thus 
my heart lilts a song, 

And T heed not the clash of the eable-car’s 
gong; 

Nay, I heed not the clouds flitting over 
the day, 

Nor the grave-featured crowds in their 

Sunday array! 
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There’s a fluttering hush, there’s a dim- 
ness within, 

Then the choir, and the preacher dis- 
coursing on sin; 

I’m a sinner, no doubt; need advice, it 
may be; 

Yet if one can reform me, I’m sure it’s 
not he, 

But the fair little maid in yon deep- 
cushioned pew, 

With eyes like the harebell bejeweled 
with dew. 


Now the “ fifthly ” is reached; there’s the 
music again, 

And the preacher has paused at the final 
“ amen,” 

Will she see me, my sweet ¢ 
diant smile, 

That lifts me straightway unto Paradise 
Isle! 

And her hand in my hand! My soul soars 
like a lark’s 

As we walk down the aisleway of brown 
old St. Mark’s! 


Ah, her ra- 


Clinton Scollard. 


RONDEAU. 
I KISSED a miss all dressed in white. 
’Twas on our masquerading night, 
And Phyllis said that she’d be there— 
Described the costume she would wear. 
The girl I kissed was just her height; 
Imagine, then, my awful plight 
When, at the doorway in full sight, 
Stood Phyllis! Well, I could but swear 
I kissed amiss— 
She said she’d not forget the slight; 
But, seeing I was most contrite, 
Forgave. Yet I, to my despair, 
A punishment was forced to bear. 
Through my offense, however light, 
I missed a kiss. 
Georgina Frances Jones. 





A SEASONABLE MAID. 
Iv winter, when the earth is white, 

And ballrooms decked for mirth; 
When eyes and shoulders sparkle bright, 
And glancing feet and hearts are light, 

And joy seems taking birth— 

At such a season love and I 
Seek Madge, the maid of sparkling eye. 


When spring has come with wedding- 
bells, 
And flowers crowd the mart; 
When every breeze of love foretells, 
And as the tree-sap upward wells, 
So hope within the heart— 
At such a time I’ve thought alone 
For Peggy of the dulcet tone. 
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When languorous summer-time is here, 
And days are slow and long; 

When dreams are sweetest of the year, 

And heaven to earth seems very near, 
Though birds have ceased from song— 

’Tis then my dreams, I must confess, 

Are tangled in Meg’s silken tress. 


When autumn brings the laden wains, 
And vintage time has come; 

When husbandmen account their gains, 

And birds renew forgotten strains, 
And only grief is dumb— 

My steps are turned to seek the green 
Where Maggie walks with pensive mien. 
ENVOY. 

You think me fickle? —’tis not so, 
My heart doth ne’er forget— 
I love but one, I'd have you know; 
Her name is Margaret! 
William Wallace Whitelock. 


A LESSON IN BOTANY. 
WE studied botany one summer day, 
For you in flower-lore were very 
wise 
A day made perfect by the flawless light 
That swept from broad, cloud-tessel- 
lated skies. 
I asked you questions, all athrill to hear 
The subtle undertone in your replies. 





You told me wondrous things of leaf and 
stem, 
Petal and calyx, but I scarcely knew 
One from the other—only that the grass 
Was thick and soft, the vervain deep 
and blue; 
That I would study botany for life 
If only I might study it with you. 


I know not now what a corolla is— 
I do not care; I only know the way 
I’ve walked since then has been surpass- 
ing sweet, 
Though skies were summer blue or 
wintry gray, 
Because, in some mysterious wise, we 
found, 
Love was the lesson that we learned 
that day. 
Harriet Whitney Durbin. 


A TOAST TO THE ALSO RANS. 


Wuen the hot track smokes and smothers 
With the dust and the trampling feet, 

When the favorites and the others 
Sweep by in their final heat, 

There are plenty to toast the winners 
And cheer for the fortunate man; 

But here’s to those plucky sinners— 
The fellows who Also Ran! 
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They have tasted dust—'tis a tonic; 
They have known defeat—it is wine; 
And they wait for the next laconic 
Sharp “Go!” from the starting line. 
Oh, not to the swift forever 
Is the race and the utmost van; 
There is always a future leader 
In the ranks of the Also Ran. 


So here’s to you, comrades loyal, 
Wherever your lot be cast; 
I pledge you a bumper royal, 
Ye men who ean fight and last! 
Long life and the joy of battle, 
Ye lads of the silent clans! 
More power to the men of mettle! 
Make way for the Also Rans! 


And here’s to you, sons of the morning, 
Burned by the old-time fire, 
Travail and danger scorning 
Till ye win to your heart’s desire! 
Men may despise, forget, you, 
But down in the Captain’s plans 
As victors He may have set you 
Whom we called “the Also Rans”! 
Bartlett Brooks. 


IT MERELY HAPPENS SO. 
I’m greatly interested in some questions 
of the day— 
*Twixt capital an’ labor, don’t you 
know— 
I love to read the words of cheer that 
certain millionaires 
Upon their toiling fellow-men_be- 
stow. 
An’ when they tell how memory turns 
backward to the days— 
The happiest of all they ever knew— 
When they swung a bright tin dinner- 
pail, an’ worked from morn till 
night, 
I look at things from jest that point 
0’ view. 


An’ then I git to wonderin’ why every 
one of ’em 
Don’t throw aside his hateful, gilded 
chains, 
An’ buy a little dinner-pail, an’ start 
right out again, 
A trudgin’ through the snow-storms 
an’ the rains. - 
But you have to use philosophy when 
thinkin’ on these things, 
An’ they never rile me up, because 
I know 
That the millionaires ain’t bluffin’, an’ 
they all mean what they say— 
"Tis jest because it merely happens 
so! 
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When I find that in my grocery bill the 
price o’ kerosene 
Has suddenly gone upward with a 
jump, 
An’ I read a little later how an awful 
gen’rous man 
Gives away a million dollars in a lump, 
I don’t go talkin’ ’gainst the trusts, the 
way that some folks do, 
For they wouldn’t rob a poor man—oh 
dear, no! 
All these liberal donations do not raise 
the price of oil; 
’Tis jest because it merely happens so! 


An’ if these lines I’m writin’ ever see 
the light o’ day 
On some printed page, I shall be 
proud indeed; 
But I shan’t keep sendin’ manuscripts, 
the way that some folks do, 
For the poor, hard-workin’ editors to 
read. 
I’m a plain, old-fashioned farmer, an’ I 
surely don’t expect 
To become a noted writer 
no! 
I shall bear my honors meekly, an’ shall 
always recollect 
’Twas jest because it merely happened 
so! 


goodness, 





Louise Stevens. 


IN ARCADIA. 
Because I choose to keep my seat, 
Nor join the giddy dancers’ whirl, 
I pray you do not laugh, my girl, 
Nor ask me why I find it sweet 
In my old age to watch your glee; 
I, too, have been in Arcady. 


For, sweetheart, in your merry eyes 
A vanished summer buds and blows; 
And with the same bright cheeks of rose 

I see your mother’s image rise, 

And o’er a long and weary track 

My buried boyhood wanders back. 


. 


And as with tear-dimmed eyes I east 
On your fair form my swimming 
glance, 
I think your mother used to dance 
Just as do you, in that dead past, 
Long years ago—yes, forty-three— 
When I, too, dwelt in Arcady. 


And yonder youth—nay, do not blush, 

The boy’s his father o’er again; 

And hark ye, miss, I was not plain 
When at his age—what, must I hush? 
He’s coming this way? Yes, I see— 
You two yet dwell in Aready! 

Theodosia Morgan. 
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IN THE DAYS WHEN KING SOLOMON REIGNED. 
(First Prize Poem.) 


Our thoughts often turn, as we wander through life, 
To the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

Existence with hundreds of wives knew no strife 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

He had just a thousand, and thought it was fun ; 

For forty sweet years did his happiness ruan— 

Less fortunate men could scarce buy clothes for one 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
Oh, happy old Solly, how he found life jolly 
Has never to us been explained. 
If he went home at night from a game, 
A thousand dear wives jumped his frame ; 
The lodge-room excuse would have been of no use 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


But there were a lot of things men didn’t know, 

In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

No politics flooded the whole earth with wo, 

In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 
They never partook of a breakfast-food meal, 
No newspapers then could their secrets reveal, 
No one was run down by an automobile, 

In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
Oh, happy old Solly, how he found life jolly 
In those days is quickly explained : 
He always wore union-made hats, 
He built his own steam-heated flats ; 
But he would have cussed had there been a wife 
trust 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


They never were troubled with fake slot-machines, 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

Nor worried their heads about baked pork and beans 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

They never had ballads on dreamy blue eyes, 

No rag-time refrains did their dreams tantalize— 

No wonder the people were happy and wise 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 
Oh, happy old Solly, to be melancholy 
In those days could not be explained ; 
Just think of a thousand wives fair, 
In jealous rage pulling his hair ! 
Stocks never went wrong, and they played no 
ping-pong, 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


No musical comedy worried the soul, 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 

They counted their nuggets, but not their hard coal, 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ; 


No Wall Street existed, no strikes then occurred ; 
The ‘‘ reliable ” air-ship was only a bird ; 
Of Dowie old New York had not even heard 

In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 


In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 
Contented old Solly, to be melancholy 

In those days could not be explained ; 
He never smoked onion cigars, 

Nor hung on the straps of street cars; 
Divorce courts sublime never worked overtime 
In the days when King Solomon reigned ! 

C. P. McDonald. 





THE NEW BABY. 
(Second Prize Poem.) 


“*T chose a good mother.”—Panama’s first word, 
’ 
wm @ press cartoon. 


I CHOSE a good mother in Uncle Sam ; 
Though little and young I be, 

The chipperest child he owns I am, 
When I rock on his skinny knee. 

The last of the Southern sisterhood, 
I take up the bottle and gum, 

And hoist my flag with a lusty yell, 
And beat on my little drum ! 


I chose a good mother in Uncle Sam ; 
His knees are as sharp as rails— 
But his syrup soothes me like a clam, 
And his diet never fails ; 

And while he is busy cutting his ditch 
From sea to the western sea, 

I sit in his lap, and cut my teeth 
On the bone he gives to me. 


I chose a good mother in Uncle Sam ; 
If I wake with a cry at night, 
When the southern thunder breaks the calm, 
He will rise and strike a light— 
And wo to the goblin or the ghost 
Or the giant or jealous sib 
That comes to devour or frighten me 
In my guarded slumber-crib ! 


I chose a good mother in Uncle Sam ; 
He has played the mother and nurse 
To a dozen orphans, of which I am 
The last—I might do worse ! 
Liberia, Guam, and Cuba’s isle, 
The Philippines and me— 
He has nursed us all in the lap of peace 
With the milk of liberty ! 


I chose a good mother in Uncle Sam ; 
I sit on his skinny knee 

And coo and crow, and cry for jam— 
The pet of the family ; 






























But behind the cradle and book of songs, 
And the “ Hints to Motherhood,” 
I spy the limber birchen-switch— 
So I mean to be very good ! 
Aloysius Coll. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE PLAN. 
(Third Prize Poem.) 


WHEN the evening lamp is lighted and the evening 
fire burns bright, 
We've no time for any frolicking or fun; 
But we gather round the table, where we write and 
write and write ; 
We are busy from the stroke of eight till one. 
There are father, mother, Alice, Oscar, Tom, Marie, 
and Nan, 
And we are all learning lessons on the Correspond- 
ence Plan ! 


We have lessons in stenography, in nursing, and in 
law ; 
Poultry-raising and the trimming of a hat ; 
Candy-making, silver-plating, how to write and how 
to draw ; 
How to exercise until we're thin or fat. 
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Do we wish to paint a signboard or the portrait of 
a man? 

All these things are plainly taught us by the 
Correspondence Plan. 


Father’s learning to write stories, and he means to 
print a tale 
Of adventure on the land and on the sea ; 
Our Marie will draw the pictures, so we know it 
cannot fail 
To be listed with the books of high degree. 
It will sell in Jersey City, in Chicago and Japan, 
For our Tom’s an advertiser on the Correspond- 
ence Plan ! 


Next we'll study up in manners; then lest we 
forget one half, 

We’ve instructions to increase our mental grip ; 

And when we can talk in Spanish with a foreign 


phonograph, 
Money safely ‘‘banked by mail,” we'll take a 
trip. 
Oh, we’re very busy evenings, but we’ll frolic all 
we can, 


When we're wise and rich and famous by the Cor- 
respondence Plan ! 
Jennie Girton Walker. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT.—We have to thank no less than five hundred and seventy- 


eight contributors for responding to our offer, published in the November MUNSEY, of prizes 


for the best topical poems. 


Good topical verse is extremely scarce, and it is gratifying to 


find that so much interest is taken in our effort to promote its production. 
We have to say, however, that the average quality of the work submitted was not what 


we could have wished. 


We should define a topical poem as one that refers in a humorous or 
satirical way to some leading topic or topics of popular and timely interest. 


A majority of 


the more than six hundred poems that we received—for many competitors sent two or more 


—did not exactly fall under this definition. 


We shall hope in later competitions to see more 


verse of the particular variety that we had in mind. 
The three prize-winning poems of the competition closing November 15 appear above. 
All of them are distinctly good, and yet we trust we shall not offend the talented authors if 


we say that a captious critic might detect flaws in each one. 


This is specially the case, 


perhaps, with the first prize poem, which at points is somewhat rough in versification, and 
might be considered as unduly inclining toward slanginess—though a considerable flavor of 
slang is permissible to such a poem. On the other hand, its capital swing, its touches of real 
humor, and its genuine topical character fairly entitle it, in our opinion, to the prize of fifty 
dollars. The third prize poem is possibly the best of all as far as workmanship goes, but it 
suffers from the fact that its theme is scarcely one of the first-rate topics of present-day 
public interest. 

From the six hundred and odd poems that we received we made a first selection of 
possible prize-winners, keeping only the best, and returning the remainder to their authors 
at once. For some reason, several competitors concluded from this that their work had been 
rejected without a hearing, and wrote to tell us so. They had no real ground for complaint, 
however, for every poem submitted received due reading and consideration. 

It may be of interest to mention that the winner hails from Chicago, the runner-up from 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, and the taker of third honots from Washington. Three poems 
that did not receive prizes where found worthy of purchase and publication. As we said 
before, good topical verse is scarce. 

The third competition will close on January 15. As before, the first prize will be fifty 
dollars ; the second, thirty dollars ; the third, twenty dollars. Any poem which, though not 
winning a premium, is found available for publication, will be purchased at a fair price. 
























A Daughter of the States.’ 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


XXIV (Continued). 


“*T*HERE’S a job for you, Mr. Bubble! 

A better bit of work I never want 
to see. What says the Book? ‘ The seats 
of the mighty shall be cast down.’ You’d 
look precious silly if you came down 
with the cart on top of you some Satur- 
day morning, wouldn’t you, now? Just 
turn her about, lad, ‘and show me the 
other cheek—I’ll have a slap at it, Chris- 
tian man that I am.” 

He raised his hammer, but it did not 
fall. The figure upon the threshold, the 
white, wan face, the sodden clothes, the 
clear musical voice, arrested the blow 
and found him staring with astonished 
eyes. 

“Can I shelter here from the storm, 
please? Will you let me sit by your fire 
a little while?” 

“Why, God bless me,” cried Mr. Bub- 
ble, “if it isn’t a lady! What a plight 
you be in, too! Do you walk in, lady, 
and make yourself comfortable. To 
think of any one being out on a night 
like this! ” 

“* And the waters rose up over the 
earth, ” said the smith, still gaping in 
amazement. “ Here, Billy, do you run 
off and tell your mother that there’s a 
stranger at the gate—a young lady in a 
rare pickle. Now, then, off you get be- 
fore I put my stick across your back.” 

Billy ran away as fast as a lad’s legs 
would carry him, while Jessie stood be- 
fore the forge and spread her dripping 
garments to the blaze. Perhaps the hu- 
mor of her situation appealed to her 
more than the pathos of it. She began to 
laugh quietly to herself. 

“Tm from America,” she said, while 
the smith worked the bellows to give her 
warmth. “I’m going back in a few 
days’ time. Are you the village black- 
smith? Well, I’ve read about you in 
books—and I’m glad to have seen you.” 

“They pay big wages, I do hear, out 
your way, miss, and the laborer, he’s just 
as good a man as the squire,” returned 
the smith. “That’s queer doctrine, to 
my mind; for what’s the good of equal- 
ity on fourteen shillings a week, and 
where do it better a man? Now, look at 
me—I ean swing as good a hammer as 


any man in Oxfordshire, and yet 1 know 
my station, and don’t put myself above 
it. What would Bubble and me do in 
the squire’s drawing-room if he asked 
us there? ‘Sit thou at my right hand’ 
-—I tell ye I should go hot and cold all 
over. It’s what you’re born to as makes 
a chap. I dare to say, now, as your 
father could buy the best house in this 
village and not deny himself particular. 
Well, and here you are wet through like 
any village drab, and the rain no respect- 
er of persons. ’Tis a lesson, surely, and 
one you won't forget.” 

“She'll forget it in an hour,” inter- 
posed Bubble, a little acidly. “ Give her 
a warm frock and a mug of tea, and you 
try her. Young women have short mem- 
ories. You get over the other side of 
the fire, Jack, for here’s your missis 
coming.” 

The smith who wielded the best ham- 
mer in Oxfordshire skipped round the 
forge like a lamb, and had no Seriptural 
injunction whatever for the slim, shrew- 
ish woman who now made her appear- 
ance in the smithy. This personage, 
seenting gold for her pains, took instant 
possession of Jessie and carried her off 
to a neighboring cottage, with a salvo 
of derisive abuse for the men, which left 
them speechless. 

“Here, you, Bubble, you take yourself 
off before I do you a mischief. Hasn’t 
that man of mine enough to do that he’s 
to listen to your gibberish? Out you get 
—and tell your poor wife I sent you. 
She wouldn’t have been three years on a 
sick-bed if she’d had a man and not a 
monkey for a husband. I’ve no patience 
with the pair of you. Don’t talk to me! 
God forgive me, I’m tied to a pretty 
pump, I am, and there he stands for all 
the world like a great turnip with a hole 
in his head, while this poor lady is per- 
ishing with the cold. Do you come with 
me, my dear, and I'll find you some of 
my darter’s clothes. You’re as alike as 
two pins. "Tis Providence that sent you 
to this house to-night! ” 

She hurried across the road, taking 
the opportunity to tell Jessie that if she 
were not a little “sharp” with Jacob 
she could never manage him at all. So 
soon as they had entered her cottage, 


*Copyright, 1903, 6y Max Pemberton—This story began in the June number of Munsry’s MAGAZINE. 
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which proved to be the very perfection 
of neatness and good order, she insisted 
in stripping the derelict to the’ skin, 
and in dressing her anew in a series of 
garments of irreproachable cleanliness 
and humble quality. 

“My darter Jane, she was three years 
with the late Lord Wesley at Calthorpe, 
miss, and these be her clothes. She do 
think as she will marry at Michaelmas, 
and this be a sort of trussay—but young 
men’s different to my time, and no girl’s 
safe until the ring be on her finger. Just 
you put on that lilac frock—you can 
give her another if harm come to it, I 
dessay. And it’s a duty and a pleasure, 
I’m sure, to help a young lady like you, 
that will be having a husband of your 
own some day.” 

“T shall never have anything so 
dreadful, I hope,” said Jessie, with a 
laugh. 

So far as she could see, the lilac gown 
fitted her to perfection and was far from 
unbecoming. The whole adventure be- 
gan, moreover, to interest her; and now 
that she was warm and dry, and the 
good woman set a steaming mug of tea, 
with honest slices of thick bread and 
butter, before her, she could forget the 
insult, and reflect only upon the story of 
it. Gerald was married, then. The fact 
did not displease her. 

“You are very kind to me,” she re- 
peated, sitting down at the table and 
eating with splendid appetite. “I did 
feel so miserable upon that dreadful 
road, and now I’m so happy. You must 
let me send your daughter a wedding- 
present, and something for you to re- 
member me by. I am going back to Lon- 
don to-night, if I can, and I sail for 
America next week; but I shall write to 
you before I leave England. I could 
never forget how good you have been! ” 

Mrs. Jacob protested that it was a 
pleasure; but she doubted Jessie’s get- 
ting back to London that night. 

“The last train goes at nine o’clock, 
and it will be ten before you could walk 
into Pangbourne, miss. You mustn’t 
think about London to-night. Mr. 
Kingston, at the Dove, he’ll look after 
you and make you comfortable, I’m sure. 
That lazy man of mine shall go down 
with you if you’re afraid of the road.” 

Jessie avowed that she was not at all 
afraid, and the sharp-sighted woman, 
who foresaw that Jacob rather than her- 
self might be the recipient of the 


? 


stranger’s bounty, acquiesced in her de- 
sire to go alone. When they parted, half 
an hour later, a five-pound note was 
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safely stowed in Mrs. Jacob’s reticule 
—but to Jacob she said that the lady 
had left a “ few shillings” for the “ ac- 
commodation,” and would write to-mor- 
row. 

It was then a superb summer’s night, 
with a full moon of harvest and a zenith 
of radiant stars. As Jessie set off at a 
brisk walk toward the valley and the 
river, quite a new sense of happiness ac- 
companied her, and she seemed to be 
leaving some old way of life behind for 
an unknown but not unpleasant path. 


XXV. 


THE rain was still glistening upon the 
windows, and the engine labored in a 
cloud of white’ steam, when the last 
night train from Paddington steamed 
into Pangbourne station. A _ solitary 
passenger stepped from a first-class car- 
riage and looked about for any person 
willing to give him the assistance he 
needed. Espying the spruce station- 
master, of whom we have already made 
mention, the stranger addressed him 
with a question which he had heard be- 
fore that very afternoon. 

“To Holly Lodge, Lord Eastry’s place 
—how far, station-master ?” 

The station-master, pausing to swing 
his lantern three times in the air, where- 
by he signified that the train might pro- 
ceed, laughed softly when he answered 
his interrogator. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “I’ve been asked 
that before to-day.” 

The stranger nodded his head as if 
pleased with this response, and went on 
more confidently: 

“T am aware of it. You were asked by 
a young lady who arrived by the six 
o’clock train. She wore a gray dress and 
a big straw hat. Am I a prophet after 
the event?” 

The station-master had little ac- 
quaintance with prophets, so he simply 
said: 

“T don’t know about that, sir, but 
you're right about the lady. It was the 
six o’clock, and she did wear a straw hat. 
A remarkably pretty face, sir! She’s 
gone on to Holly Lodge with Mr. Bel- 
cher of the Lion. I looked for her to 
eatch the last train, but she missed it. 
She won’t be going to London now—not 
by our company’s line, sir.” 

Murray West, for he was the stranger, 
buttoned a light cape about his shoul- 
ders and lit a big cigar with the air of a 
man who knew quite well what he had to 
do, and was in no hurry to do it. 
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“You were going to tell me how far 
it was to Holly Lodge when I interrupt- 
ed you,” he suggested; and then, before 
he could be answered, he added: “ There 
are traps to be had, of course?” 

The question and the possible profit 
of its answer raised the station-master’s 
spirits considerably. 

“ Why, now you’ve come to it,” he re- 
joined pleasantly, “I do believe the only 
trap in Pangbourne, except mine, has 
gone on the Henley road to-night. It is 
a matter of nearly four mile to the 
lodge, and dirty walking, sir. If you 
think that you could manage my 
pony 4 

“Manage him! Is he a zebra? Good 
Lord, man, if there’s a pony in Oxford- 
shire I can’t manage, I'll give you fifty 
pounds! Please put him to at once. Ill 
pay you for the damage; and let me see, 
when is the next train to Chippenham?” 

The station-master shook his head. 
This was a more commonplace thing. 

“There is. no train to Chippenham, 
sir, not this night. They used to let us 
stop the mail to pick up passengers, but 
that’s done with. You'll have to wait 
for the five o’clock from Paddington.” 

Murray brushed aside the suggestion 
with kindly contempt. 

“My good man,” he exclaimed, “do I 
look like a person who waits for the five 
o’clock from Paddington? If you mean 
that I must order a special, say so at 
onee, and let it be here in an hour’s 
time.” 

It is a very unusual thing for a special 
train to be ordered at so small a station 
as Pangbourne, but the spruce station- 
master was far too good a railway serv- 
ant to express the least astonishment. 

“ Certainly,” he said, just as if he had 
been asked for a box of matches, “T’ll 
wire to Dideot this minute, sir. It'll 
cost you—but I don’t suppose you care 
very much what it costs.” 

“Not a dime!” said Murray. “ Have 
the train in the siding when I come 
back. And now, if you please, for a 
glimpse of this wild animal of yours. 
What does he do, eh—kick, shy, bite? 
Well, I'll have to talk to him. Lead on!” 

He strode from the station, impa- 
tience driving him as he walked. The 
spruce station-master followed at his 
heel, trying to put a story together as 
they went. 

“The pony’s quiet enough, sir,” he ex- 
plained while he led the way to the 
stable and lit a lantern at its door. “It 
isn’t no vice that I’m speaking of; but 
he’s got a nasty habit of lying down in 





the middle of the road, and that’s awk- 
ward if you’re pressed for time. Per- 
haps he won’t do it to-night, since the 
weather’s sharp;” and then to his pony 
he said: “ Up now, Bobby, up, boy, here’s 
a gentleman come to go along with 
you!” 

Five minutes passed in the process of 
harnessing this creature of an amiable 
weakness, and three minutes more in the 
necessary directions. As Murray drove 
off he cried back a suggestion to the sta- 
tion-master, and they parted with a 
laugh. 

“ When this pony of yours sits down, 
what do you do with him?” 

“Oh, I read a book, sir.” 

“ Ah, want of firmness! Next time he 
does it, you sit on his head and read 
your book there. Imagine you are in a 
free library. He'll get up quick enough, 
I promise you! ” 

Murray gave the brute his head, and 
presently they clattered over the wooden 
bridge by Whitchurch, and so found 
themselves upon the road to Henley. 

Every other house that Murray passed 
was shuttered and lightless by this time. 
A few laggards in the village inn still 
sat stolidly before their little brown 
jugs, or raised strident voices to con- 
demn or applaud the government of the 
day; but the night itself was cold and 
still, and the radiant moonbeams, 
searching hill and vale, meadow and 
thicket, washed out all traces of the 
storm and disclosed the whole sweetness 
of that woodland scene. No breath of 
wind stirred the lazy trees; there was no 
cloud in all the zenith; it was a night for 
dreams and reveries, when a man may 
lift his eyes to the heavens and ask, in 
all reverence, of their secrets. Murray 
would have chosen no better night for 
the task he had to do. 

He suffered the pony to walk up the 
hill. For the first time since he had 
left London, he asked himself whither 
the road was leading him, and why. Full 
well he knew the gravity of the issues, 
and how closely his happiness was. con- 
cerned with them. To-night, indeed, 
would give him all or nothing; would be 
the beginning of a new day or the end 
of his dreams. There upon that Henley 
road he must find the one human being 
who held the key of these riddles, who 
could unlock the gate of happy years to 
him’ and bid him forget. 

Little Jessie! He must find her to- 
night: for he guessed what the day had 
cost her in shame, in insult, and perhaps 
in actual suffering. She had need of 


























him, he said, and no house should shelter 
him unless it sheltered Jessie also. 

This was his watchword, this ceaseless 
desire for the woman he loved, for the 
sweetness of her voice, and the touch of 
her hand, and the light of her eyes. Yet 
a certain content and sense of rest went 
with him upon his journey, and he ear- 
ried himself as one who knew how near 
to suecess he stood, and how small the 
probability was that, suecess could be 
wrested from him now. 

Every object that he espied in the 
distance, a bush, a shadow, the black 
shape of a house, could make him start 
and rein the pony in. It was Jessie, it 
was not—the night deceived him and he 
was over-anxious and weary. He knew 
that she must be upon the road—or 
even at Holly Lodge, still ignorant of 
the truth. 

The infamy of the telegram, and 
the womanly spite which despatched 
it, moved Murray less than the thought 
of Jessie’s distress. That there is no 
limit to the petty vindictiveness of a 
jealous woman, he was well aware; but 
that Jessie, his Jessie, should be the vic- 
tim of it; that she should be alone in 
such a place and at such a time, was a 
whip of reproach to drive him on and 
quicken every faculty. 

There are crossroads a little way be- 
yond the village of Whitchurch, and 
here, for the first time, Murray’s im- 
patience was not in accord with the ami- 
able pony’s disposition. The brute did 
not, it is true, bear out the spruce 
station-master’s account of his short- 
comings; but, showing a stubborn dis- 
like to the journey, and the manner of 
it, he stopped of a sudden, and refused 
to go one yard further upon either road. 
A little indulgent at first, Murray was 
content to humor him into compliance; 
but gentle treatment proving of no ef- 
fect, he presently gave the pony a couple 
of sharp cuts with the whip. 

Instantly the mischief was done. The 
animal shied into the right-hand road, 
and began to tear down it at a gallop. 

Strong as he was, and well acquainted 
with the devilry of ponies, Murray de- 
clared that for strength of jaw and in- 
difference to the bit this one was some- 
thing beyond his experience. For full 


five minutes he could obtain no control 
over the brute. Like a whirlwind they 
went, swaying from side to side of the 
road, now almost in the ditch, now upon 
the footpath, many times in danger of a 
complete débacle which would have left 
man and eart and pony in one broken 
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heap, but always saved by the unsur- 
mountable skill of a masterly horseman; 
until at last, upon a-crest of a steep hill, 
the runaway cried enough, and stood 
breathless and entirely cowed. 

It was here that Murray found Jessie, 
and knew that his journey was done. 

She had been coming leisurely down 
the hill when she heard the clattering of 
hoofs and perceived the swaying lamps, 
the approaching trap, and all its danger. 
Some instinct, she knew not what, told 
her that a friend was upon the road. A 
suspicion of the great truth coming to 
her, as such suspicions will, she stood 
quite still upon the hillside and waited, 
almost terrified, for the approach of the 
maddened pony. 

When the cart stopped, not twenty 
paces from her, she did not at first move 
or speak, but advancing a little way 
into the moonlight road, at length she 
said: 

“Who is it? What has happened? Is 
any one hurt?” 

He heard her voice like some sweet 
sound of music in the night; and almost 
afraid to speak, he said: 

“Tt is I—Murray; I have been looking 
for you, Jessie!” 

She did not answer him. Her frail 
figure swayed to and fro helplessly. 
Tears of thankfulness, of love, even of 
shame, welled up in her eyes. Murray 
had come to her, then, her Murray! She 
had known that he would come. 

When next she could see anything at 
all, Jessie looked straight up into Mur- 
ray’s face and his strong arm held her 
close to him. 

“You have been to Holly Lodge?” 

“Yes, Murray.” 

“Then you know the story?” 

“Yes, Murray.” 

“It is a story of which no single 
word must ever pass between us again. 
Come, get into the cart, or this little 
devil will run away again.” 

She obeyed him in womanly silence. 
He turned the pony toward Pangbourne, 
and set out at a brisk trot. So far he 
had not as much as noticed Jessie’s 
dress. The print gown, the round straw 
hat, the shawl about her shoulders, were 
alike lost upon him; but his hands were 
burning and his thoughts ever chan- 
ging. 

“T called at the hotel and learned that 
you had gone,” he said. “Then I met 
Eastry, and had it out with him. He 
knows nothing of this. He is a gentle- 
man, at least. Just think, if this brute 
had not bolted up the lane with me, T 
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might have driven to Oxford and back 
again! Well, it was meant to be—and so 
we are going home. Do you wish to go 
home, Jessie—to my home, understand? 
Do you wish it?” 

“ Oh, God knows, Murray, how much I 
wish it! ” 

“Then creep as close to me as you 
can and tell me that again. We have a 
long journey before us, and much to talk 
about. The railway will be the beginning 
of it. Are you cold, Jessie? Your dress 
seems odd; I don’t remember to have 
seen you in a dress like that before.” 

“ Why, no, Murray—it’s a housemaid’s 
dress. I borrowed it at the forge.” 

“We will send it back to-morrow with 
something in the pockets. I like it, 
Jessie—if some of your friends who 
make dressmakers’ fortunes would take 
the hint, you should wear it at Combe 
Castle. But they won’t. The modern 
woman has no confidence in herself. 
She is a patchwork quilt, so to speak, 
and you never know where the real 
article begins or leaves off. I like you 
in that get-up—except the hat. The hat 
is atrocious, Jessie.” 

“Why, yes, it iss Murray—but unless 
I had worn the blacksmith’s, it was the 
only hat they had. Are you very angry 
with it, Murray?” 

“For spoiling a pretty picture—per- 
haps. I will frame the sketch myself 
to-morrow. Here’s Whitchurch Bridge, 
Jessie—and there’s our train. Do you 
know where you are going to—have you 
any idea?” 

“T haven’t the least, Murray. I’m just 
tired: out; do you know, I think I’ve 
walked a hundred miles to-day. And 
rain, such rain! It was cruel, dear, and 
I was alone; I didn’t think any one 
knew-or cared.” 

Murray laughed softly 
himself. 

“There has been no day, no hour, no 
minute, since we parted, when I have not 
both known and cared, Jessie. Some 
day I will tell you about it. At present I 
have to deal with your friend the 
station-master.” 

He threw the reins upon the pony’s 
back and sprang lightly to the ground. 
So firmly did he clasp Jessie in his arms 
when he lifted her from the cart, that 
those who stood around—Belcher of the 
Lion, the nimble boy, the sour-faced 
porter, and the spruce station-master— 
might have been so many conspirators 
against his happiness. There were many 
nudgings and sly pinches and big-eyed 
winks before he had set her on the plat- 
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form. Long afterwards, when the sour- 
faced porter was angry, he would pick 
up his wife and set her down violently, 
“just like the gentleman from Lunnon 
treated his young lady.” 

“She’s in,” said the station-master 
officiously, indicating the waiting train 
thereby. “ A saloon and a van—I didn’t 
think you’d want more, sir. They make 
it out fifty pounds and some odd shill- 
ings, if you please.” 

“Tl write you a‘ check in your office,” 
Murray said. 

They entered the office together, while 
Mr. Belcher sauntered up to the door of 
the saloon and would have engaged 
Jessie in conversation. 

“So his lordship weren’t at the lodge, 
after all?” he began. “ Well, he do get 
here and there on that motor-car of his, 
I must say. Her ladyship don’t like it, 
they tell me; and no wonder—it must 
come pretty near to shake the hair off 
her head sometimes. I hope you didn’t 
get very wet, miss. We might have come 
home together under one sack if I’d 
waited. I thought you were biding the 
night with ’em, and so, I suppose, you 
would have been if his lordship had been 
at home. Well, well, we’re none the 
worse for a drop of water if it’s outside 
of us!” 

He thrust a great hand into the ecar- 
riage, and taking Jessie’s in spite of her 
hesitation, he asked her a most partic- 
ular and intimate question. 

“ About grub, miss—victuals. What 
have you got aboard here?” 

“T really don’t know,” said Jessie, em- 
barrassed. “I haven’t thought of it.” 

“ Aye, but I have. Now, you wait a 
minute. Here, Ben, bring up _ that 
basket, my lad. Gently, fat-head! Don’t 
you know a whisky bottle when you see 
one? There, that’s it. These boys,” he 
confided to Jessie in a loud aside, “ ain’t 
worth pigs’ meat, miss—it’s the school- 
board, I think. Now, you open this when 
I ain’t there to see you; and next time 
you want a horse and trap in Pang- 
bourne, don’t you forget Joe Belcher 
and the Lion.” : 

It was all very well-meant, very sur- 
prising, in its way very amusing. The 
dark station, the lumbering engine, the 
ghostly saloon, the figures moving upon 
the platform, appealed to Jessie through 
that sense of doubt which both excited 
and perplexed her. She knew not where 
Murray’s home lay or why he earried 
her there. For her he was still the stern, 
mysterious figure of the steamer’s deck. 

She remembered, with a strange hap- 
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piness at the remembrance, that they 
had called him the Rogue. Here to- 
night, in that little village by the river, 
she had entrusted her life to this 
Rogue’s keeping. She was wondering al- 
ready what he would do with it. 

The special started almost before the 
ink on Murray’s check was dry, and the 
spruce station-master said “ Good-night, 
my lord,” in so loud a tone that Jessie 
caught the words and looked up quickly 
at Murray’s face. 

“He ealled you ‘my lord,’ Murray,” 
she said, laughing. 

“T mean to be, Jessie, as soon as 
Archbishops of Canterbury and other 
people of marrying habits permit me.” 

“But I’m a republican, Murray.” 

Murray bent and kissed her forehead. 

“T care not when you are my sweet 
wife,” he said. 

They were alone now. The train 
rolled at a splendid speed by the river’s 
bank. And all the restraint and embar- 
rassment of meeting having passed, 
Murray drew her close to him and spoke 
of to-day and its fuller meeting. 

“ Jessie,” he said, “tell me if I am 
wrong. My friend Laidlaw saw you at 
the Savoy, did he not?” 

She was not surprised by the question, 
and she answered him at once. - 
“Yes, he came to see me, Murray.” 

“ And told you all, Jessie?” 

She did not know what he meant by 
“all.” Imagining it to be the apology 
which his friend had offered for him, 
she replied: 

“Yes, he told me all.” 

Murray leaned back upon his seat and 
breathed a full breath. This secret 
which lay between them was a secret no 
more, then! 

“He told you and you understood,” 
was his next remark; and then he said: 
“Jessie, I sailed on your steamer for 
that. You eannot lay Lionel’s death to 
this man’s account—there are those who 
know the truth besides ourselves. For 
your brother’s sake——” 

“Oh, I understand, I understand 
now,” she cried, with a new radiance 
upon her face and a _ heart beating 
wildly, and all the light of love in her 
eyes. “It was Herbert Laidlaw! You 
shielded him, he was your friend—Mur- 
ray, Murray, shall I ever forgive myself, 
shall I ever ‘i 

He drew her to him and hid her face 
from the light. 

“Yes,” he said, “Laidlaw was the 
man, but your brother fired the first shot. 
Jessie, let that page be closed forever 
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in your life and mine. I see that a 
greater will than ours has decreed this 
thing. You did not know, and I, think- 
ing that you knew, have told you. It is 
God’s will. I bow to it.” 

She could not answer him, for the 
glad tears rained upon her face, and his 
kisses closed her lips. 


XXVI. 


Iv was after midnight when the train 
steamed in to Chippenham station; but 
there were footmen in livery upon the 
platform, and the station-master himself 
had kept awake to greet the new master 
of Combe Castle. Quite a litile group, 
in truth, was assembled at the old-fash- 
ioned station of that truly old-fashioned 
town; and its curiosity was at the zenith 
when not only the “heir,” as they still 
‘alled him, stepped out among them, 
but a young and exceedingly pretty girl 
was to be seen at his side. 

If Jessie’s toilet astonished the wise- 
heads of Chippenham exceedingly, and 
they gazed at her open-mouthed and 
dumfounded, her beauty was sufficient 
apology for the maiden simplicity of her 
gown. With a confidential aside from 
one footman to another that fashions in 
London had changed since his time, they 
made way for her in amazed silence. So 
quick was it all, so rapid the change 
from light to dark, from the rumble of 
the train to the comparative quiet of 
that old world town, that Jessie neither 
observed the curiosity she excited nor 
heard the greetings -which passed be- 
tween Murray and the station-master. 
Believing herself to be an utter stranger 
there, her amazement was not small 
when a well-known voice arrested her, 
and a familiar face peered into her own. 

“What, cutting me already? Well, 
that is a blow, Miss Golding. Don’t you 
remember me on the steamer? I’m Ben- 
tham, you know—Jack Bentham. We got 
up the collection together.” 

She knew him now; she held out both 
her hands to welcome him, with a child’s 
gladness. 

“Why, it’s the Bantam!” she ex- 
claimed, regardless of consequences. 
“Tow did you get here?” 

“Oh, I drove over from the castle. 
I’m Lord Woodridge’s agent, you know 
—must see to things, even the girls. I 
say, Miss Golding, that’s a ripping get- 
up—fine, eh, for charades at Christmas? 
Well, well, that it should be little Jessie! 
Forgive my freedom, won’t you? You 
know I said I’d tell you something 
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about the Rogue—didn’t I, eh? Lord, 
how wrong you all were! I used to lock 
myself in my cabin and put my head 
under the clothes to laugh sometimes. 
The Rogue!. You called him'a Rogue— 
the best chap that ever wore clothes! 
Now, really, wasn’t it wrong of you?” 

Jessie admitted it all without a blush. 
It was delightful to find a friend here, 
and to break through that reserve which 
so long had attended any conversation 
about Murray. 

“Of course I was wrong,” she cried 
laughingly. “I shouldn’t be a woman if 
I understood men the: first time. We 
were all wrong, Mr. Trew more than any 
of us. Tl tell him so if ever I see him 
again.” 

“You'll see him to-morrow,” rejoined 
the Bantam. “I told him to bring his 
what do-you-callers with him—the thing 
that goes round his neck, you know. 
Some people might dub it a halter; I 
only eall it the holy bond—but people 
groan when I make a joke, so I’m get- 
ting serious. Come along, here’s his 
lordship waiting. You mustn’t keep him 
waiting already. There’s time for that, 
ha, ha!” 

Mightily pleased with himself, as 
fresh as a new hat from a bandbox, the 
Bantam skipped up to Murray and re- 
peated his point with proper emphasis. 

“Tm telling Miss Golding that the 
parson’s bringing down the halter—he’ll 
“be Trew to you—why, that’s good 
enough for Punch, ha, ha, ha!” 

Murray led the way to the first of the 
carriages, and seated himself at Jessie’s 
side. Bentham, with a nice eye for the 
fitness of opportunity, said that he 
would bring in the luggage, and disap- 
peared strategically in the darkness of 
the station-yard. 

The two were alone. They drove 
swiftly through Chippenham’s sleeping 
streets out beyond to the woodlands and 
the hills. 

“Was Mr. Bentham right when he 
said that we should see the Vicar to- 
morrow?” Jessie began by asking. 

“ Absolutely right,” Murray said. “TI 
expect the Rev. St. John first thing, 
and another person of more _ conse- 
quence. Of course I speak of your 
father, Jessie. He must come straight 
to Combe Castle. My telegram is urgent 
and will explain all.” 

“When did you send the telegram, 
-Murray?” 

“From Pangbourne station, while the 
amiable inn-keeper made love to you.” 
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“Then Mr. Bentham knows. .every- 
thing?” 

“1 have no secrets from Bentham. He 
came to America to tell me of my chan- 
ging fortunes and to bring me home. 
Like many clever men, he is not to be 
judged by the words out of his mouth. 
Apart from obvious aberrations of intel- 
lect, he is just the man I want; shrewd, 
silent in matters that count, and so very 
loquacious that a secret is. quite safe 
with him because he is always talking of 
something’ else. We shall find the Ban- 
tam indispensable in these weeks to 
come, when you and I will be at the old 
place near Ipswich, trying to forget, 
little Jessie, that any world but our own 
exists. Combe Castle is only one of my 
houses—I am the master of-half a dozen 
to-day.” 

She sat a little while thinking over it. 
Then, creeping a little closer to him, she 
said: 

“The master of Combe Castle—I 
want to know his name, Murray.” 

“They call him hereabout the twelfth 
Lord Woodridge, Jessie.” 

She did not speak; he did not intrude 
upon all the strange thoughts, of glad 
surprise, of reproach, of. wonder, that 
crowded upon her. The road was dark 
and winding; but the hills beyond it 
were full of radiant light, and they beck- 
oned her up toward his home at their 
heart. 

This, then, was the gift of Fortune to 
her; this brave man’s friendship, this 
great name, the homage of his house. 
Jessie knew not if she dare trust herself 
to think. Nestling down to him, feeling 
for his hands, lifting her face to his, 
she kissed his lips. 

“ Murray, what shall I say for my- 
self?” 

“ That you love me, little Jessie 

“T have loved you always—from the 
first day upon the steamer until now, 
you taught me what love meant, Murray. 
Oh, I could not love you more because 
of to-night! You will believe that, dear- 
est, you will not think me so base?” 

He silenced her, kissing her lips, and 
drawing her so close to his embrace. that 
she could feel his heart beating. 

“T believe nothing except that you 
love me,” he said. “ Look up, little wife 
—there is your home and mine!” 

The great gates opened wide, and the 
lights of Combe Castle shone full upon 
them. They passed in together as pil- 
grims of the night who had won the goal 
and would rest. 


1» 


END. 




















